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general  'NFOPMATION 


THANKS  TO  OUR  READERS 

AND  A^^f|S™-J 
TO  OUR  ADVERTISERS: 


THE  TRIBUNE  was  the  first  newspaper  in  Chicago  to  tell 
its  readers  that  after  the  McCarthy-Pentagon  hearings  it 
would  provide  a  ballot  for  them  to  record  their  verdict. 

The  Tribune  printed  such  a  ballot  for  four  days  and  re¬ 
ceived  71,960  votes,  only  70,036  of  which  were  officially 
tabulated.  A  small  percentage  of  them  came  by  telephone. 
Some  came  by  wire.  Most  of  them  came  by  mail.  All  who 
responded  were  required  to  give  names  and  addresses.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  voters  enclosed  notes  of  appreciation  of  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  coverage  of  this  controversial  issue.  No  other  Chicago 
newspaper  received  half  as  many  ballots  as  The  Tribune. 

We  think  71,000  ballots  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  readers  are  a  fine  expression  of  the  interest  our  readers 
take  in  The  Tribune  and  the  trust  they  have  in  it.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  more  Chicagoans  have  read  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  over  a  span  of  36  years  than  have  read  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  had 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  standard  size  newspaper  in 
the  United  States. 

Our  advertisers  have  told  us  thruout  the  many  years  of 
our  advertising  dominance  that  The  Tribune  gets  results. 
Advertisers  are  hardheaded  folks.  We  want  to  point  out  to 
them  that  this  outpouring  of  votes  in  the 
recent  poll  is  another  indication  of  the  thoro 
|h||H~'  coverage  by  The  Tribune  of  Chicago  and  the 

3,-j»  middle  west,  and  of  the  warmth  of  the  friend- 
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ship  existing  between  The  Tribune  and  its 
army  of  readers. 


For  best  results  in  ROP  color  printing 


Ifbted  for  quality  at  aign  pro* 

duction  rotM,  tho  WOOD  Metropolitan  4-Color 
Unit  is  reversible  to  meet  veaying  color  com¬ 
bination  requirements. 

Designed  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  high¬ 
speed  black  units,  close  register  is  provided 
between  block  and  all  colors  required  for  ROP, 
supplements,  comic  pages  and  special  sections. 

If  you  print,  or  contemplate  printing  color, 
look  to  WOOD  for  best  results.  Well  over  a 
quarter-century  of  leadership  in  press  eqriip- 
ment  is  reflected  in  the  WOOD  Metropolitan 
4-Color  Unit. 

1.  Press  Plated  To  Print  Three  Colors  One 
Side,  Black  On  Other.  Either  Side  Of  Web 
Con  Take  First  Or  Second  Impression. 

2.  Press  Arranged  To  Print  Two  Webs,  Two 
S^es  Of  Sheet,  Each  In  Black  Only. 

3.  Web  Arranged  To  Receive  Four  Colors 
Consecutively.  Any  Or  All  Couples  May  o 
Be  Reversible,  Providing  Exceptional  Flex- 


kv*; !rovTUREs  or  the  wood‘ 


-s^^-COLOR^UNITii 


Short  leads  between  printing  cylinders. 

All  printing  cylinders  driven  by  a  single 
gear. 

Each  printing  couple  equipped  with  four 
individual  portable  color  foimtoins.  pro¬ 
viding  ease  of  removal  cmd  replace¬ 
ment. 

The  4C!olor  Unit  con  be  operated  os  two 
black  printing  units  . . .  need  not  stand 
idle  when  color  is  not  scheduled. 


SEND  FOR  TECHNICAL  DATA! 
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they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More  I 


►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  over  600,000  population 

►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversilication  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It’s  Easily  Reached  ,  ,  .  you  get  saturation  coverage  i>f 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  eflective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 


•  Just  last  year,  for  example  in  metropolitan  Indianapolis 
and  Marion  ('ounty,  sales  per  family  in  General  Merchan¬ 
dise  Stores — vacation  equipment,  outboard  motors,  house- 
wares,  etc. — were  75.4%  above  the  national  average.* 

Yes.  people  do  BUY  MORE  in  Indianapolis,  because  the 
average  income  per  family  in  this  big  market  is  S6593 — 
7th  among  cities  of  6(K),(KK)  po[iulation  and  over.**  And 
that’s  not  all  —  read  these  other  important  advantages: 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  -  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  PoACr,  May  10,  1954. 
'Consumer  Income  Supplement.  1954.  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service. 
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TRUSTEE'S  SALE 
by 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Pursuant  to  an  order  by  the  HON.  CARL  D.  FRIEBOLIN  and 
the  HON.  WM.  B.  WOODS,  Referees  in  Bankruptcy,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

we  will  on 

Thurs.,  July  22,  1954  at  10:30  A.  M.,  E.D.S.T. 

offer  for  sale  by 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

THE  PRINTING  MACHINERY.  EQUIPMENT,  INVENTORY, 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  AND  JEEPS 

belonging  to 

PRESS  &  PLATE  COMPANY 

EAST  361  STREET  &  BEIDLER  ROW  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 

(Turn  North  Off  Route  ((20  af 

SALE  WILL  INCLUDE: 

2  HOE  Newspaper  Presses  complete  with  folders,  reels,  extra 
rolls,  electrical  equipment,  etc.,  GOSS  mat  roller  (dry  mat),  STA- 
HI  Vacuum  dry  mat  former,  STA-HI  final  trimmer,  WOOD  Pony 
Autoplate,  STA-HI  Master  router.  Curved  mat  scorcher,  KEMP 
Melting  furnace,  WESEL  Flat  router,  ROYAL  Flat  router,  HOE 
Flat  plate  shaver,  DELTA  Circular  saw,  WESEL  Trimmer,  GOSS 
Page  flat  casting  box.  Re-melt  furnace.  Flat  scorcher.  Galley 
cabinets,  etc. 

LINOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

1  Linotype  Machine  Mod.  8  Serial  #23  32711  cornplete  w/3 
magazines,  molds,  MARGACH  feeder  &  standard  equipment; 

1  Linotype,  Mod.  8  Serial  #32710  complete  w/3  magazines,  mold, 
MARGACH  feeder  &  standard  equipment; 

1  Linotype  Mod.  14  Serial  #37325  complete  w/2  full  main  mag¬ 
azines — 1  upper  and  1  lower  main  split,  1  auxiliary  upper  and 
lower  split  side  magazine,  single  keyboard,  MARGACH  feeder; 
1  Linotype  Mod.  14,  Serial  #39758  complete  w/3  full  main  mag¬ 
azines,  upper  and  lower  split  auxiliary  side  magazine,  single 
keyboard,  MOHR  saw,  MARGACH  feeder; 

1  Linotype  Mach.  Mod.  30,  Serial  #51466  complete  w/3  full 
main  magazines,  1  upper  &  lower  split  main  magazine  (4  maga¬ 
zine  main)  2  aux.  magazines,  1  full  and  1  upper  and  lower  aux. 
magazines,  MARGACH  feeder  and  MOHR  saw; 

1  Linotype  Mod.  33,  Serial  #55291  complete  w/4  main  magazines, 

2  full  magazines,  2  upper  and  lower  split  magazines,  MOHR  saw 
and  JORDAN  feeder. 

EXTRA  MAGAZINES:  3  full  size  magazines;  11  lower  splits;  5 
lower  (mod.  33)  splits;  4  wood  linotypers’  chairs,  2  angle  steel 
linotypers’  chairs,  steel  back. 

LARGE  QUANTITY:  linotype  mats  5‘/i  pt.  NEWS  to  36  pt. 
GOTHIC  &  CAMPANILE 

Galley  trucks  and  casters.  Type  cabinets.  Large  quantity  bins, 
Layout  and  Makeup  tables.  Galley  banks.  Makeup  material  racks. 
Turtles,  Chip  buggies,  etc. 

LUDLOW  EQUIPMENT 

LUDLOW  Typographic  machine,  LUDLOW  Super  surfacer, 
LUDLOW  Large  mat  cabinet,  C  &  G  Saw  Deluxe;  Type  face 
machine  (CAPITOL),  LUDLOW  20-case  cabinet.  Large  quantity 
LUDLOW  mats  in  all  forms  and  points; 

Monotype  strip  caster,  CHALLENGE  proof  press,  VANDER- 
COOK  proof  presses,  HAMMOND  G-3  glider  w/160  Pica  gauge; 
Chip  buggies.  Stools,  Shears,  DeVILBISS  Compressor  Folio  mod. 
36"  paper  cutter.  Platform  scales.  Work  tables,  CLARK  car 
loader  Mod.  #3025,  Type  press,  hydraulically  controlled,  WEST- 
END  elevator,  electrically  controlled.  Electrical  bus  connecting 
system. 

OFFICE  FURNITURE  &  EQUIPMENT 

Steel  desks.  Posture  chairs.  Arm  chairs.  Tables,  Steel  storage 
cabinets,  4-dr.  filing  cabinets.  Adding  Machines,  Typewriters, 
Check  protectors.  Leather  divans.  Desk  lamps;  Large  quantity  of 
fluo.  lighting  fixtures.  Electric  drinking  fountain,  etc. 

Well-equipped  Library,  Good  Will  &  Trade  Name 
The  above  will  be  offered  in  bulk,  units  and  piecemeal  lots 
Terms  of  Sale:  Certified  check  or  cash — 25%  deposit  required 
Sale  subject  to  Confirmation 

Inspection  Dates:  June  20th  &  21st — 10:00  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 

TRUSTEE  ATTY’S  FOR  TRUSTEE 

RALPH  H.  COLEMAN  HENRY  B.  JOHNSON  MORRIS  R.  BLANE  GEO.  GAFFORD 
310  The  Arrade  Standard  Bldg.  Engineers  Bldg.  Williamsen  Bldg. 

Cleveland.  Ohio  Cleveland.  Ohio  Cleveland,  Ohio  Cleveland,  Ohio 

ROSEN  &  COMPANY 

AUCTIONEERS  LIQUIDATORS  APPRAISERS 

1 608  N.  B.  C.  Bldg.  MAin  M  861  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GOC  Seeks  Unanimous 
Press  on  2nd  Anniversary 

To  THE  Editor:  When  a  volun¬ 
teer  organization  even  attempts  to 
work  on  a  continuous  basis,  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week — that  is  news. 

On  July  14th  the  Ground  Ob¬ 
server  Corps,  celebrates  the  sec¬ 
ond  anniversary  of  Operation 
Skywatch,  the  name  for  twenty- 
four  hour  surveillance.  Some  of 
the  4,000  observation  posts  par¬ 
ticipating  have  never  been  closed 
since  Skywatch  began.  Others 
manage  to  stay  on  the  job  a  high 
proportion  of  the  time. 

Our  post,  within  a  few  blocks 
of  your  office,  operates  about  98 
per  cent  of  the  time.  Still  others, 
the  majority,  are  only  partly 
manned.  In  some  communities  the 
desired  posts  have  never  been  or¬ 
ganized. 

Of  all  the  incentives  to  support 
this  organization,  public  opinion 
and  the  prestige  of  membership 
are  the  most  important.  Unless 
the  community,  with  all  its  group 
leaders,  are  behind  the  project, 
there  is  little  incentive  to  join  and 
those  who  have  joined  will  be  un¬ 
der  pressure  to  drop  out. 

If,  on  July  14th,  the  press  is 
unanimous  in  saluting  our  Sky- 
watchers  for  their  contribution  to 
the  national  defense,  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  needed  public  recogni¬ 
tion  and  prestige. 

Editor  &  Publisher  can  start 
the  ball  rolling  by  warning  the 
nation’s  publishers  and  advertisers 
in  its  next  issue.  The  publishers 
and  advertisers  can  then  contrib¬ 
ute  news  stories,  features,  editor¬ 
ials  and  congratulatory  advertis¬ 
ing.  On  advertising  —  a  lot  of 
small  drop-ins  are  better  than  one 
big  advertisement,  more  sponsors, 
more  prestige. 

For  help:  The  Advertising 
Council  has  mats  for  ads  in  many 
sizes.  The  USAF  PIO,  REctor  2- 
9100,  Ext.  260,  can  fill  you  in  on 
the  higher  levels.  State  and  local 
Civil  Defense  directors  can  help 
on  the  local  situations.  I  can  help 
for  New  York  City.  For  N.  Y. 
State  call  “Aircraft  Warning  Serv¬ 
ice”  N.  Y.  State  C.  D.  Comm. 
OR  9-4466. 

George  F.  Mueden,  Jr. 
Supervisor 

Manhattan  Observation  Post 
Ground  Observer  Corps 
New  York  City 

Deplores  ‘Acceptance' 

Of  Radio-TV  Competition 

To  THE  Editor:  Recalling  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher’s  forceful  oppo¬ 
sition  to  radio  competition  when 
radio  first  became  a  factor  in  ad¬ 


vertising,  I  deplore  the  acceptance  ‘  j 
with  which  Editor  &  Publisher  'J 
now  views  the  competition  we  arc  f 
getting  from  radio  and  television 
today.  ] 

The  apathy  and  indifference  to  1 
this  competition  from  individual  " 
publishers  also  operating  radio  and  ; 
television  stations  is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  understandable  but  it  hurts 
the  newspaper  business  as  a  whole. 

The  representative  firms  who 
serve  both  newspapers  and  radio  ' 
TV  can  also  rest  unconcerned.  | 

But  the  publishers  engaged  in 
putting  out  successful  newspapers 
and  nothing  else,  and  the  represen¬ 
tative  firms  selling  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  only,  know  that  a  stiff 
fight  is  being  made  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  business  and  this  competi¬ 
tion  is  becoming  increasingly 
severe. 

It’s  time  to  talk  turkey.  The 
salesman  who  prefaces  his  solici¬ 
tation  with  the  remark  “Now  I 
don’t  want  to  talk  about  our  com¬ 
petition”  is  suffering  from  delu¬ 
sions.  Advertisers  and  agencies  are 
comparing  media  all  too  frequent¬ 
ly  to  the  disadvantage  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  who  sell  newspaper  space 
must  sell  competitively  or  we  are 
not  making  a  strong  bid  for  the 
business. 

Such  articles  as  the  one  on  pages 
12  and  76  of  your  June  26  issue 
“Jimmy  Powers  says  you  ought  to 
be  in  TV”  seem  to  me  to  be  strange¬ 
ly  out  of  place  in  a  trade  journal 
for  newspapers.  Tlie  publication  of 
this  story  implies  your  approval, 
since  you  made  no  editorial  com¬ 
ment.  * 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


Card  of  thanks  in  the  Lyons 
(Ill.)  Times:  ‘The  auxiliary  would 
like  to  express  their  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  all  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  Pappy  Day 
sales.” 

■ 

Quote  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:  “Cancer  can  be  caused 
by  a  monetary  exposure  to  strong 
radioactivity.” 

■ 

Morality  expounded  in  a  letter 
in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express:  “A  dad  who  steps  out 
with  other  women  is  running  the  m 
risk  of  demolarizing  his  children.” 

■ 

Quote  from  a  Congressman  in 
the  Narrows  (Va.)  Valley  Leader: 

“I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
this.  It  certainly  worms  the  heart.” 
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.  20  of  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Movies  Are  Made 
for  Your  Readers 


When  a  friendly  editor  or  publisher  says  to  us : 
“I  hear  there  are  a  lot  of  good  movies  around 
these  days— but  I  must  admit  I  haven’t  been  to  a 
movie  theatre  in  months,”  the  remark  distresses 
us,  but  doesn’t  surprise  us  a  bit. 

For  editors  and  publishers  are  busy  men,  and 
when  they  do  have  some  leisure  they  may  have 
other  recreations  they  like  better  than  movies. 
To  be  frank  about  it,  the  movies  w’ould  starve 
to  death  if  they  had  to  depend  on  the  newspaper¬ 
man,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer  and  such  people 
for  their  patronage.  Naturally,  we’d  love  to  have 
you  editors  and  publishers  among  our  customers, 
but  — 

Movies  are  really  made  for  your  readers,  for  the 
millions,  for  the  people  who  follow  the  comics, 
who  read  your  women’s  page,  who  devour  your 
sport  pages,  the  people  to  whom  you  appeal  for 
your  circulation. 

They  are  made  for  the  millions  who  must  count 
the  cost  of  their  recreation,  who  need  hours  of 
economical  relaxation  to  refuel  and  freshen  up 
for  the  time  they  spend  on  the  assembly  line,  at 
the  desk,  behind  the  counter,  in  the  kitchen.  Yes, 
and  among  the  movies’  patrons  is  the  business 


man,  who  finds  relief  from  the  day’s  anxieties  in 
the  darkened  movie  theatre. 

Just  about  75  percent  of  your  able  bodied  readers 
go  to  the  movies  more  than  you  do.  They  go  a  lot 
more.  In  fact,  despite  all  the  competition,  new 
and  old,  for  the  public’s  leisure  hours,  the  local 
movie  house  still  holds  a  solid,  important  place 
in  your  community’s  way  of  life. 

There  is  no  other  form  of  paid  entertainment 
that  has  as  many  devoted  followers  as  the  movies. 
They’re  the  medium  that  reaches  the  opera  and 
jazz  lover,  the  pulp  and  slicks  reader,  the  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor.  They  cut  across  all  levels 
and  speak  the  emotional  language  of  all  people. 

It’s  this  wide  appeal  to  the  great  masses-to  the 
same  people  who  read  your  paper— that  makes 
the  movies  newsworthy.  And  it’s  the  movies’ 
wide  appeal  that  makes  us  optimistic  about  our 
future. 

You  may  miss  a  lot  of  the  good  films  that  come 
along,  but  we’ll  bet  your  readers  don’t.  And  if 
you  want  to  know  what  the  people  are  thinking 
about,  just  drop  in  at  the  movies  one  of  these 
days.  You’ll  find  your  readers  there. 


We*ll  he  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


(MORE  TO  COME  NEXT  WEEK) 


IN  AKRON 
STARTING 
SEPT.  1,  1954 


The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
will  accept  ONE  COLOR 
and  BLACK,  2  COLORS 
and  BLACK,  and  FULL 
COLOR  R.  O.  P.  advertis¬ 
ing  in  both  DAILY  and 
SUNDAY  issues  starting 
September  1,  1954. 

Take  advantage  of  the 
FULL  COVERAGE  offered 
by  Akron's  ONLY  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper 
by  selecting  this  rich  mar¬ 
ket  to  receive  your  com¬ 
plete  color  schedule. 


For  color  rates,  closing 
dates  and  other  informa¬ 
tion,  call  your  nearest 
Story,  Brooks-  &  Finley 
man,  or  write  The  Beacon 
Journal  General  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department. 

AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 

OHIO'S  MOST 
COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 
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— William  Kaduson,  public  relations  director  for  the  French  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Cognac  Producers,  went  down  to  the  White 
House  the  other  day  to  give  that  doughty’  and  discriminating  con-| 
noisseur  of  spirits  (liquid  and  human),  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  a  case 
of  cognac.  He  happily  remembered  his  own  lonely  hours  on  the 
lobster  shift  back  when  he  was  an  editor  for  U.P.  and  so  in  the 
witching  hours  before  daylight  he  went  around  to  the  U  P.,  AP  and 
INS  and  gave  the  drowsy  deskmen  bottles  of  his  product  (and  his 
piece  and  pictures  at  an  hour  when  all  were  relaxed  and  not  busy). 
Miracle  of  miracles,  the  guy  “made”  all  the  wires  with  his  giftbearing 
to  Winnie. 


LUCILE  horn,  state  editor,  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram,  lands 
the  big  one  all  over  again  after  the  alert  newswoman  made 
fishing-world  history  by 
pouncing  on  the  fact  that 
a  resort  operator's  statistics 
on  a  big  fighting  musky 
caught  by  a  Canadian  party 
on  Eau  Clair  Lakes  was  ac¬ 
tually  a  new  world’s  record. 

That  projjelled  the  excited 
fishing  group  into  backtrack¬ 
ing  through  intricate  proc¬ 
esses  to  snag  an  “official” 
world’s  record — including  a 
state  test  of  the  taxidermist’s 
scales.  (It  gave  another  half- 
pound  to  the  big  fish  story). 

The  new’sroom  version,  com¬ 
plete  w’ith  fishing  line  and 
sucker  bait,  was  the  work 
of  her  desk  neighbor,  John 
Ward.  Those  unique  broad 
stripes  to  which  the  fish  Sucker  Bait  &  Poor  Fish 

seems  so  attached  and  vice  versa?  Service  stripes,  solemnly  explains 
Managing  Editor  Laurraine  (Joreau.  It  was  a  very  old  fish. 


!  — One  of  our  former  associates  on  the  old  New  Yorf(  Sun, 

j  Hudson  R.  Hawley,  who  was  a  Paris  correspondent  for  years  and 
j  who  now  lives  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  he  is  working  on  a 
I  newspaper  biography — the  story  of  “The  Dizziest  Daily,”  the  old 
!  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  .  .  .  (filbert  Love,  Pittsburgh 
•  (Pa.)  Press  columnist,  is  making  a  cheap  (he  figures  $1,800)  and 
1  short  (30-day)  trip  around  the  world  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
1  Newspapers.  ...  If  you  golf  in  Detroit,  you’re  likely  to  hear  the 
name  Walter.  John  Walter  is  golf  writer  for  the  Detroit  News;  his 
brother,  Lewis,  the  same  for  the  Detroit  Times;  the  latter’s  son, 
j  Hob,  covers  the  .Metropolitan  Golf  .\ssoci  ition  for  the  Detroit  Free 
!  Press;  John’s  wife,  Harriet,  won  the  Detroit  News  Hole-in-One 
!  contest  one  year.  .  .  .  The  Arthur  Sylvesters,  Washington  corre- 
j  spondents  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  solved  the  problem  of 
their  blinking  TV  set  and  won  some  counter-spy  acclaim.  Check- 
j  ing  a  suggestion  that  short-w’ave  interference  was  causing  the 
1  trouble  TV  experts  found  such  equipment  on  the  very  next  roof — 
j  that  of  the  Roumanian  Embassy.  Mr.  Sylvester  notified  the  FBI, 
FCC  and  State  Department  and  now  the  commies  must  find  an¬ 
other  transmission  system  or  another  site  for  their  apparatus. 


^  — George  Chambers,  business  manager,  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc. 

I  (Tucson  Daily  Citizen  and  Arizona  Daily  Star),  is  a  man  in  love  with 
I  Arizona.  He  has  collected  thousands  of  relics,  photographs,  maps, 
books  and  documents  about  the  state  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
Arizona  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  and  his  desert  home, 
:  dominated  by  the  arch  from  the  razed  St.  Augustine  Cathedral  of  old 
!  Tucson,  is  practically  a  private  museum.  Under  imprint  of  Arizona 
Silhouettes,  Inc.,  he  reprints  non-fktion  concerning  eariy-day  Arizona 
'  as  a  hobby  in  his  own  printery-bindery. 
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In  8  days 


Madison  ate  up 

3,000,000 

extra  pounds  of  Milk! 


In  just  eight  days,  an  additional  3,000,000  pounds  of 
milk  were  consumed  by  residents  of  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  as  the  result  of  an  intensive  sales  promotion — the 
Madison  Dairy  Foods  Festival,  May  7  to  15,  1934. 

•  Those  3,000,000  extra  p>ounds  of  milk  are  (equal 
to)  8.6  per  cent  of  the  total  surplus  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  purchased  by  the  government  during  that 
period. 

•  The  3,000,000  extra  pounds  of  milk  are  as  much 
as  187,300  p>ersons  consume  in  eight  days.  (If 
the  average  consumption  for  all  forms  of  dairy 
products  is  considered.) 

•  The  3,000,000  extra  pounds  of  milk  are  proof 
that  the  advertising  and  promotion  programs 
of  the  American  Dairy  Association  are  pro¬ 
ducing  results. 

The  Madison  dairy  sales  event  was  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  success  that  is  pnissible  when  local  groups  get 
behind  the  national  effort  of  the  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Retailers  and  distributors  of  dairy  foods 
joined  hands  to  cooperate  in  the  effort,  which  was 
spearheaded  by  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 


Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.  (Capital  Times  and  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal.) 

Special  dairy  food  features,  news  stories  about  the 
dairy  situation,  editorials  and  other  newspaper  as¬ 
sistance  were  a  vital  part  of  the  promotion.  In  turn, 
the  dairy  foods  festival  provided  Increased  advertis¬ 
ing  lineage  for  the  newspaper. 

During  June,  1934 — dairy  month  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion — local  dairy  festivals  were  reported  in  numerous 
other  localities.  Newspapers  issued  special  dairy  sec¬ 
tions,  devoted  columns  of  information  to  dairy  foods, 
reaped  additional  advertising  revenue,  helped  create 
a  desire  among  consumers  for  more  dairy  products. 

This  is  what  dairy  foods  need. 

The  expanded  effort  of  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  is  building  more  markets  for  milk.  Stimulus  on  the 
retail  level  helps  to  sell  these  markets.  That,  of  course, 
is  where  the  home-town  newspaper  enters  the  picture. 

It  wouldn’t  take  many  Madisons — with  its 
3,000,000  extra  pounds  of  milk — to  sell  all  our 
dairy  products. 


A  message  paid  for  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation  — 
part  of  their  own  program  of  service  and  research  for  the  public. 

American  Dairy  Association 

The  Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer 

20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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to  the  Japeuiese 

sandman? 


But  that’s  not  what  keeps  Parrott  awake.  It’s  the  harsh 
time  difference  between  Tokyo  and  New  York.  Tomorrow’s 
news  is  just  beginning  to  break  in  Tokyo  as  the  editors  in 
New  York  are  putting  tomorrow’s  paper  to  press.  It  keeps 
Parrott  on  a  constant  deadline. 


But  deadlines  are  nothing  new  for  him.  He  has  been 
fighting  them  for  30  years.  He  started  in  1923,  only  a 
couple  of  years  out  of  Princeton,  as  a  reporter  in  New 
York.  In  the  next  ten  years  he  covered  such  sensational 
stories  as  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping,  the  Jimmie  Walker 
trial,  the  Ruth  Snyder  electrocution. 


In  1933,  Parrott  went  to  Europe  for  International  News 
Service.  He  was  at  home  there.  A  native  Scot,  he  had  been 
schooled  in  England  and  Switzerland.  For  INS  he  covered 
Moscow,  Rome,  Paris,  Mussolini’s  Ethiopian  adventure. 


Slje  Ncto  ijork  Simes 

"All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


Remember  the  Japanese  sandman?  The  fairy  tale  char¬ 
acter  who  throws  sand  into  your  eyes  to  make  you  sleepy? 
Lindesay  Parrott  has  been  Tokyo  correspondent  for  The 
New  York  Times  for  eight  years.  He  has  yet  to  meet  one. 


Parrott  joined  The  Times  in  1937  as  a  copy  editor  in  New 
York.  World  War  II  gave  him  itchy  feet.  He  was  covering 
MacArthur’s  reconquest  of  the  Philippines  when  a  burst 
of  shrapnel  laid  him  low  on  Leyte. 

Since  1945,  Lindesay  Parrott  has  covered  the  birth  and 
growth  of  a  new  Japan.  He  has  also  been  responsible  for 
Times  coverage  of  the  war  and  the  truce  in  Korea. 

Lindesay  Parrott  is  one  of  hundreds  of  wide-awake  re¬ 
porters,  correspondents  and  editors  who  make  up  The 
New  York  Times  team  all  over  the  world.  Working 
together,  they  produce  each  day  a  wide-awake  newspaper 
that  is  interesting,  informative,  different  from  any  other. 
The  Times  has  the  biggest  staff.  It  brings  readers  the 
most  news. 

And  because  readers  get  more  out  of  The  Times,  so  do 
advertisers.  Let  us  tell  you  the  whole  story. 
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Labor  Board  Rules  La.  Daily 
Must  Give  Guild  Wage  Data 


Orders  New  Orleans  Item  to  Supply 
Employes'  Names,  Merit  Increases 


Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ordered  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  to  supply  to  Local  170 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
CIO,  names  and  exact  wages  of 
each  employe  in  the  Guild  unit,  al¬ 
so  the  names  identified  with  merit 
increases  and  the  amounts.  In 
stating  that  refusal  to  supply  such 
information  to  the  union  is  “un¬ 
lawful,”  NLRB  went  beyond  the 
recommendations  of  its  trial  ex¬ 
aminer  with  respect  to  the  exact 
wage  of  each  employe. 

The  order  states  that  the  New 
Orleans  Item  shall  “cease  and  de¬ 
sist  from  refusing  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  with  the  union  as  the  ex¬ 
clusive  representative  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  appropriate  unit  by 
refasing  to  furnish  to  the  union  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  names  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  respective  dollar 
amounts  of  merit  increases,  if  any, 
received  by  the  employes  in  said 
unit  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  exact  wages  of  each  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  unit.” 

The  New  Orleans  Item  will  in¬ 
sist  on  a  court  review  and  final 
decision  of  the  NLRB  wage  data 
order,  according  to  1.  M.  Orner, 
general  manager  of  the  paper. 

Charges  were  filed  by  the  guild 
on  Nov.  19,  1952,  NLRB  general 
counsel  issued  a  complaint  against 
the  Item  on  June  16,  1953.  The 
dispute  arose  during  the  course  of 
negotiations  from  August  27,  1952, 
to  Feb.  16,  1953,  for  renewal  of 
an  expiring  agreement. 

The  NLRB  intermediate  report 
filed  by  Trial  Examiner  Richard  N. 
Ivins  on  Sept.  25,  1953,  which  has 
just  been  upheld,  states: 

“The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
Respondent  by  its  refusal  to  fur¬ 
nish  information,  requested  by  the 
Union  as  to  the  names  of  employes 
in  the  appropriate  unit,  together 
with  their  respective  merit  in¬ 
creases,  if  any,  and  the  amounts 
and  dates  of  such  increases,  grant¬ 
ed  said  employes  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  yearly  period  for  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  Union  in  intelligently 
carrying  on  collective  bargaining 
on  the  subject  of  merit  increases 
and  wages,  thereby  violated  Sec¬ 


tion  8  (a)  (5)  and  (1)  of  the  Act. 

“The  answer  admits  that  the  re¬ 
quest  for  payroll  data  was  made  as 
alleged  in  the  complaint  but  says 
that  the  Respondent  furnished  the 
Union  with  all  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  intelligent  bargaining  on 
the  subject  of  merit  increases. 

“The  dispute  had  its  inception  in 
a  Union  proposal  (among  other 
things)  for  a  clause  in  the  new 
contract  by  which  the  Respondent 
would  provide  the  Union  with  the 
following  wage  data:  the  name, 
present  salary,  years  of  experience 
credited  to  each  employe,  his 
length  of  service  with  the  Respond¬ 
ent,  his  anniversary  date,  the  date 
and  amount  of  any  merit  increases 
within  the  past  year.  The  then  ex¬ 
isting  contract  expired  on  October 
18,  1952,  and  the  Union  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  new  contract  should 
grant  to  the  Union  the  right  to 
bargain  for  individual  merit  in¬ 
creases,  and  should  provide  for  the 
Respondent  informing  the  Union  of 
all  merit  increases  granted.  Under 
the  then  (and  presently)  existing 
practice,  merit  increases  are  a  pre¬ 
rogative  of  management  and  with¬ 
in  its  unilateral  discretion,  and  no 
notice  thereof  is  given  to  the 
Union. 

“The  Union  set  forth  its  re¬ 
quest  for  the  above  wage  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  letter  addressed  and  de¬ 
livered  to  Irwin  Order,  the  Re¬ 
spondent’s  general  manager,  at  the 
first  bargaining  conference  which 
was  held  on  August  27,  1952.  The 
Respondent  declined  to  include 
merit  increases  as  a  bargaining 
item  in  the  new  contract,  but  did 
furnish  the  Union  with  typewritten 
lists  providing  all  the  information 
which  it  had  requested,  except  that 
the  dollar  amounts  of  the  merit  in¬ 
creases  was  not  identified  with  th^ 
particular  employes  receiving  same 
and  the  respective  dates  upon  which 
they  were  granted.  The  sole  issue 
presented  for  decision  by  the  Trial 
Examiner  is  whether  the  Respond¬ 
ent  in  refusing  to  furnish  this  par¬ 
ticular  information  committed  a 
violation  of  Section  8  (a)  (5)  and 
( n  of  the  Act. 

“The  answer  to  this  question 
turns  on  (1)  whether  or  not  the 


particular  information  which  the 
Respondent  has  declined  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Union  is  necessary  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Union  to  bargain  intelli¬ 
gently  and  police  its  contract  with 
the  Respondent,  and  is  so,  (2) 
whether  the  Union  has  waived  or 
bargained  away  its  right  to  demand 
this  information  by  signing  a  new 
contract  which  omits  any  reference 
to  the  furnishing  of  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

“Bargaining  conferences  were 
held  between  representatives  of  the 
Union  and  the  Respondent  on  Au¬ 
gust  27  and  29,  ^ptember  4,  5. 
9,  11,  12,  17,  18,  22,  24,  and  30. 
October  2,  15,  16,  22,  24,  and  31. 
November  3,  7,  12,  14,  16.  17,  28. 
and  December  2,  \961.  During 
these  conferences  the  Union  pro¬ 
posed  the  insertion  in  the  new  con¬ 
tract  of  a  provision  requiring  the 
Respondent  to  bargain  with  the 
Union  on  individual  merit  in¬ 
creases,  and  to  notify  the  Union 
of  any  merit  increases  made.  The 
Union  also  proposed  to  insert  in 
the  new  contract  a  provision  re¬ 
quiring  the  Respondent  to  provide 
the  Union  with  the  wage  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  had  requested  in  its 
letter  of  August  27,  1952.  The 
Union’s  position  daring  all  these 
conferences  wa.s  that  it  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  information  requested 
in  order  that  it  might  intelligently 
bargain  for  its  members,  and  also 
determine  whether  any  discrimina¬ 
tion  was  being  practiced  against 
employes  who  were  active  in  the 
Union  in  the  granting  of  merit  in¬ 
creases.” 

The  Trial  Examiner’s  conclu¬ 
sions  were: 

“It  is  well  established  by  decis¬ 
ions  of  the  Board  and  the  Courts 
that  an  employer’s  duty  to  bargain 
includes  the  obligation  to  furnish 
the  bargaining  representative  with 
sufficient  information  to  enable  it 
to  bargain  intelligently,  to  under¬ 
stand  and  discuss  the  issues  raised 
by  the  employer  in  opposition  to 
the  employes’  demands,  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  or  police  the  contract. 
This  obligation  which  devolves 
upon  the  employer  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  ‘affirmative  statutory 
duty  to  supply  relevant  wage  data’ 
to  the  bargaining  representative. 
The  claim  that  such  information  is 
confidential  and  therefore  need  not 
be  supplied  has  been  rejected  by 


the  Board  and  the  Courts.  Includ¬ 
ed  in  the  type  of  information  an 
employer  is  required  to  furnish  are 
the  following:  names  of  employes 
in  the  bargaining  unit,  rate  of  pay, 
rate  history,  job  classification,  and 
job  duties.  If  an  employer  has 
granted  merit  increases  to  individ¬ 
ual  employes,  he  must  upon  de¬ 
mand  furnish  the  bargaining  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  names  of  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  merit  increases  and 
the  amount  and  dates  of  such  in¬ 
creases. 

“Unless  the  information  request¬ 
ed  is  ‘plainly  irrelevant’  {Yawman 
&  Erbe.  supra)  it  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  information  here  re¬ 
quested  has  been  held  essential 
and  relevant  in  the  negotiation  of 
wage  questions,  and  also  to  protect 
the  Union’s  ‘proper  interest  in  the 
manner  in  which  an  employer  ad¬ 
ministers  an  existing  contract.’  and 
for  ‘policing’  it.  NLRB  v.  Leland- 
Gifford  Company,  supra:  Califor¬ 
nia  Portland  Cement  Company,  101 
NLRB  No.  232;  NLRB  v.  J.  H. 
.Allison  &  Company,  supra. 

“The  Union  desires  the  infor¬ 
mation  for  administrative  and  po¬ 
licing  purposes.  The  matter  of 
merit  increases  affected  the  Union’s 
position  on  general  wages.  It 
wanted  to  determine  whether  the 
Respondent’s  policy  on  merit  in- 
crea^es  disclosed  any  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  union  members.  With¬ 
out  this  information  the  Union  was 
unable  to  properly  represent  its 
members  in  presenting  grievances. 
Certainly  the  Union  has  a  proper 
interest  in  these  matters,  and  with¬ 
out  this  information  it  could 
neither  satisfy  the  interest  nor  dis¬ 
charge  its  duty  to  its  membership. 

“I  consequently  find  and  con¬ 
clude,  on  the  basis  of  the  cited 
decisions,  that  the  Respondent  was 
required  under  the  statute  to  pro¬ 
vide  tile  Union  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  sought." 

Employer  Must  Supply 
Names,  Wage  Rotes 

Washington 

Names  and  individual  wage 
rates  of  employes  within  a  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  unit  are  essential 
to  contract  negotiations  and  must 
be  furnished  by  the  employer, 
NLRB  has  ruled  in  a  decision 
which  closely  parallels  last  week’s 
order  to  the  New  Orleans  Item  to 
give  any  like  information. 

The  Board  reversed  its  trial  ex¬ 
aminer  in  an  action  brought  by 
United  Steelworkers  against  Whitin 
Machine  Works,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
He  had  concluded  that  an  employ¬ 
er  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
law  when  he  gives  the  union  a 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Court  Ruling 
Sought  Over 
Story  in  Daily 

Columbus.  Ohio 

A  Cincinnatian  convicted  of 
murdering  his  sister-in-law  as  the 
climax  to  a  New  Years  Eve  party 
is  seeking  a  review  of  his  case 
by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  on 
the  claim  that  the  jury  was  pre¬ 
judiced  by  newspaper  articles. 

Tear  sheets  from  the  Cincinnati 
Post  of  Sept.  24  and  25.  1953,  are 
part  of  the  file  of  the  case. 

The  convicted  man,  Paul  Epper¬ 
son.  40.  is  serving  a  life  sentence 
at  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 
The  First  Appellate  District  Court 
in  May  affirmed  his  conviction  in 
Hamilton  County  Common  Pleas 
Court  after  considering  14  claims 
of  error,  two  of  which  dealt  with 
the  newspaper  articles. 

The  question  of  prejudicial  ar¬ 
ticles  was  raised  in  the  midst  of 
the  state's  presentation  of  its  case, 
but  Judge  Carson  Hoy  refused  to 
declare  a  mistrial. 

Paul  Epperson  and  his  brother 
Virgil.  47,  who  originally  were 
from  Ducktown,  Tenn.,  occupied 
apartments  in  the  same  building 
in  Cincinnati. 

The  night  of  Dec.  31.  1952, 
they  crossed  the  Ohio  River  into 
Kentucky  for  a  double  celebra¬ 
tion — it  was  New  Years  Eve  and 
the  25th  birthday  of  Virgil's  wife 
Hula  Belle.  With  them  were  their 
wives.  The  four  returned  at  2 
a.m.  to  Virgil’s  downstairs  apart¬ 
ment  and  an  argument  developed 
over  who  should  go  out  for  more 
whisky 

Paul  stabbed  Eula  Belle,  inflict¬ 
ing  a  superficial  wound,  and  went 
to  his  own  upstairs  apartment  as 
his  wife  ran  out  to  summon  po¬ 
lice.  There  he  procured  a  made- 
over  Japanese  carbine  and  fired  it 
twice  before  returning  to  Virgil’s 
apartment  and  shooting  Eula 
Belle  fatally  in  the  stomach. 

The  defense  claimed  he  was  so 
drunk  that  he  didn’t  know  what 
he  was  doing  and  that  “hearsay 
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Big  Business  Aids 
'Little  Merchants' 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Kevin  Lee,  newspaperboy,  sells 
Meriden  Jourrmls  every  afternoon 
in  front  of  the  Connecticut  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Electric  Corp.  At  least 
he  did  until  a  recent  bicycle  acci¬ 
dent  laid  him  up. 

At  this  point.  Big  Business 
stepped  in.  Alonzo  M.  Harp,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  CT&EC,  gave  spe¬ 
cial  permission  for  placement  of 
one  of  the  Record-Journal’s  new 
honor  boxes  on  company  prop¬ 
erty.  A  sign  on  the  box  reads: 
“Kevin  Lee  is  sick.  Please  pur¬ 
chase  your  journal  here  from  his 
Silent  Partner.  All  profits  will  go 
to  Kevin  Lee.” 


evidence”  prevented  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial. 

The  Sept.  24  Post  carried  this 
paragraph  at  the  end  of  its  ac¬ 
count  of  the  trial: 

“Prosecutors  said  that  Virgil 
was  prepared  to  testify  that  Paul 
had  bought  the  deer  rifle  for  pur¬ 
posing  of  shooting  a  city  detective, 
Walter  Hart,  who  had  arrested 
him  for  carrying  weapons.  The 
court  sustained  an  objection  to 
his  answering  a  question  about 
the  gun  purchase.” 

The  Sept.  25  Post  .said:  “Judge 
Hoy  refused  to  let  Virgil  answer 
w'hy  Paul  had  bought  the  deer 
rifle.  Virgil  said  in  the  corridor 
later  that  Paul  bought  the  gun  to 
shoot  Detective  Walter  Hart  who 
once  had  arrested  Paul  on  a  weap¬ 
ons  charge.  Defense  counsel  con¬ 
tended  publication  of  this  state¬ 
ment  had  been  prejudicial.” 

Epperson’s  attorneys  said  the 
judge  did  not  poll  the  jurors  to 
see  if  they  had  read  the  stories  in 
dispute  nor  did  the  judge  declare 
a  mistrial. 

Epperson’s  attorneys  said: 

“The  subject  of  prejudicial  news¬ 
paper  articles  during  the  progress 
of  a  criminal  trial  has  never  prop¬ 
erly  been  raised  heretofore  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  language  of  the 
various  courts  of  appeal  in  Ohio 
and  it  is  important  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  lay  down  a  rule  to 
be  followed  by  inferior  courts.” 

■ 

Montreal  Star  Makes 
3  Editorial  Changes 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  .Star’s  Walter 
Bruce  Witherspoon  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  news  editor  for  the  past  21 
years.  J.  G.  McConnell.  Star  pres¬ 
ident  has  announced. 

Dcrmot  O’Sullivan  Baker,  city 
editor,  moves  into  Mr.  Wither¬ 
spoon’s  news  editor’s  job  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Heath  Haviland  takes  over  as 
city  editor.  Mr.  Witherspoon  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  Feb.  6, 
1906 — the  day  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake — and  in  1926  be¬ 
gan  working  for  the  Star.  Mr. 
Haviland  joined  the  Star  in  1930 
and  Mr.  Baker  in  1931. 


Denver  Post 
Faces  Cancer 
Probe  Suit 

Denver,  Colo. 
The  Denver  Post  and  iLs  medical 
reporter,  Robert  Byers,  will  “in 
due  course”  be  named  defendants 
in  a  Denver  chiropractor’s  $10,- 
000,000  suit  against  the  Denver 
Better  Business  Bureau,  his  attor¬ 
neys  announced  July  6. 

Attorneys  for  the  chiropractor. 
Dr.  Leo  L.  Spears,  linked  the  Post 
and  Mr.  Byers  to  the  BBB  suit  by 
a  list  of  104  Spears  cancer  patients 
which  Spears  said  Byers  took  from 
their  files  “without  our  permis¬ 
sion”  and  turned  over  to  the  BBB. 

Defendants  in  the  Spears  suit 
are  the  BBB,  its  manager.  W.  Dan 
Bell,  and  various  “John  Does  and 
Richard  Does”  whom  Spears’  at¬ 
torney.  Charles  Ginsberg,  said  in¬ 
clude  the  Post  and  Mr.  Byers.  Mr. 
Ginsberg’s  announcement  came 
Tuesday  while  Philip  S.  Van  Cise, 
attorney  for  the  BBB,  was  taking 
Leo  Spears’  deposition.  Spears  said 
his  suit  stemmed  from  a  news  story 
in  the  Denver  Post  reporting  that 
information  through  a  Denver 
Post-BBB  investigation  would  be 
presented  to  the  Denver  County 
jury  by  Bell  and  Byers.  The  chiro¬ 
practor  said  he  did  not  recall  ex¬ 
actly  when  the  story  appeared — “it 
seems  like  it  was  February  or 
Marc’n” —  but  said  that  since  then 
his  chironractic  business  has  been 
falling  off. 

Exhibits  introduced  at  the  depo¬ 
sition  se.ssion  include  letters  from 
former  patients  and  chiropractors 
and  Spears’  own  claims  of  business 
losses  since  the  Denver  County 
jury  started  probing  shady  healing 
practices.  The  grand  jury  conduct¬ 
ed  more  than  six  months  of  in¬ 
vestigation  of  alleged  quackery  in 
the  Denver  area  but  did  not  return 
a  specific  indictment  against  Spears 
when  it  reported  last  Thursd-.y. 
Spears  appeared  as  a  voluntary  wit¬ 
ness  before  the  jury  on  two  occa¬ 
sions.  The  jury  however,  did  rec¬ 
ommend  the  State  LegLslature  enact 
laws  restricting  the  use  of  testi¬ 
monials  in  healing  art  advertising. 

Spears’  long  legal  battle  with  the 
publishing  and  reporting  industry 
include  more  than  $90,000,000  in 
claims  filed  in  suits  in  New  York 
City  against  Collier’s  magazine, 
American  Broadcasting  Company. 
Walter  Winchell  and  WinchcH’s 
radio  sponsor,  the  Richard  Hudnut 
Co.  The  suits  stem  from  a  Col- 
Jier’s  article  on  quackery  in  the 
U.S..  which  mentioned  Spears.  The 
grand  jury  hearings  also  resulted 
in  the  charging  and  clearing  of  ,A1 
Nakkula.  Rocky  Mountain  News 
reporter,  and  Buck  Wilson.  Post 
reporter,  who,  a  Denver  detective 
claimed,  had  received  .secret  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  jury. 

Mr.  Nakkula  and  Mr.  Wilson 
were  both  cleared  when  District 
Judge  Edward  C.  Day  denied  the 


detective’s  motion  to  have  his  in¬ 
dictment  quashed  the  detective, 
Fred  Staab,  in  a  felony  indictment 
returned  by  the  Denver  County 
grand  jury,  was  charged  with  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  preten¬ 
ses  while  head  of  the  Denver  police 
bogus  check  detail. 

Staab  had  charged  Denver 
Mayor  Quigg  Newton  had  “forced" 
him  to  appear  a  second  time  before 
the  grand  jury  and  testify  after 
reading  newspaper  articles  that  he 
had  refused  to  testify  the  first 
time.  Nakkula  and  Wilson  testified 
Staab  himself  volunteered  the  in¬ 
formation  that  he  had  refused  to 
talk  when  he  left  his  first  session 
with  the  grand  jury.  | 

His  motion  to  quash  the  indict¬ 
ment  was  denied  when  the  court 
upheld  the  testimony  of  Wilson  and 
Nakkula  and  point^  out  that  both 
reporters  had  been  called  by 
Staab’s  counsel,  who  subsequently 
attempted  to  impeach  their  testi¬ 
mony  after  they  failed  to  support 
Staab. 

■ 

U.P.'s  Bartholome'w 
Goes  to  Indo-China 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  United 
Press  vicepresident  for  the  Pacific 
area,  has  turned  war  correspond¬ 
ent  aaain.  He  will  cover  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  Indo-China.  His  first  dis¬ 
patch,  one  from  Singapore  on  July 
I,  reported  the  lack  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  Malaya  over  the  current 
Communist  advances  against  the 
French  and  Vietnamese. 

His  present  self-assignment  rep¬ 
resents  the  latest  of  many  for  Mr. 
Bartholomew  since  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II.  During  that  con¬ 
flict  he  roved  the  Pacific  fronts 
from  the  Aleutians  to  New  Guineal 
to  Okinawa,  and  subsequently  was 
on  the  firing  line  in  Korea. 

■ 

Weekend  Magazine 
To  Add  2  Papers 

Montreal,  Que. 
Weekend  Picture  Magazine  of 
the  Star  Company  announced  that 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  effective 
Sept.  4,  1954  and  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  effective  Feb.  5, 
1955,  will  start  publishing  Week¬ 
end  Picture  Magazine. 

The  statement  said  that  the  net 
paid  circulation  of  Weekend  Mag¬ 
azine  will  exceed  1,200,000  from 
September,  1954  and  in  1955  will 
be  more  than  1,300,000. 

The  picture  magazine  will  then 
be  published  as  part  of  the  weekend 
editions  of  25  Canadian  papers. 

■  1 

Paper  Union  Votes 

Members  of  Local  1,  Paper 
Handlers  and  Straighteners  Union. 
.\FL.  voted  to  reject  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  fact-finding  panel 
(E&P,  July  3,  page  39).  They  de¬ 
cided,  however,  to  accept  a  $3.75 
package  offer  made  by  New  York 
City  publishers  before  the  panel 
was  created. 
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United  Press  Upheld  In 
“Biased  Reporter”  Firing 


Arbitrator  Rules  on  Newsman  Who 
Challenged  House  Group  Authority 


A  LABOR  arbitrator  ruled  July  1 
that  the  United  Press  was  justified 
in  firing  a  news  reporter  “who 
takes  a  determined  stand  on  one 
side  of  a  highly  controversial  ques¬ 
tion.”  Such  a  reporter,  said  the 
arbitrator,  “has  indicated  to  the 
public  in  general  and  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  U.P.  in  particular,  that 
the  news  he  writes  may  be  slanted 
by  his  strong  views  on  a  contro¬ 
versial  subject.” 

The  ruling  came  on  a  case  in¬ 
volving  the  dismissal  of  Theodore 
S.  Polumbaum,  United  Press  tele¬ 
vision  script  writer  at  Boston,  who 
was  discharged  in  .April,  1953, 
after  he  refused  to  tell  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Commit¬ 
tee  whether  he  was  or  ever  had 
been  a  Communist. 

George  A.  Spiegelberg,  New 
York  attorney  assigned  to  the  case 
by  the  .American  Arbitration  Asso¬ 
ciation  after  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  protested  the  dismis¬ 
sal.  upheld  the  U.P.  right  to  fire 
Mr.  Polumbaum.  He  said,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  U.P.  failed  at  the 
time  to  give  the  Union  the  proper 
reason  for  its  action. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  letter  sent 
by  the  United  Press  to  the  Union 
shortly  after  the  di.^missal  said 
Mr.  Polumbaum  by  his  testimony 
had  intentionally  created  a  doubt 
as  to  his  honesty  and  that  his  con¬ 
duct  was  “incompatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  journalism.”  Mr. 
Spiegelberg  held  that  this  “specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  cau.se  for  discharge 
was  not  proved,  and  in  addition, 
was  not  the  reason  for  the  dis¬ 
charge.” 

The  arbitrator  agreed  with  the 
United  Press  that  because  of  his 
conduct  before  the  committee  Mr. 
Polumbaum  had  lost  his  asefulness 
and  had  become  a  liability  to  the 
U.P.  This  was  in  line  with  testi¬ 
mony  by  the  company’s  chief  wit¬ 
ness  at  the  hearing  last  April  30. 

Mr.  Spiegelberg  wrote:  “The 
fact  that  the  customers  of  United 
Press  would  or  might  believe  that 
United  Press  retained  a  biased  re¬ 
porter  and  therefore  might  con¬ 
clude  that  some  of  the  news  sent 
out  by  United  Press  was  not 
straight  news  reporting  but  was 
biased  or  slanted,  even  though  such 
was  not  the  fact,  gave  United  Press 
just  and  sufficient  cause  for  dis¬ 
charging  such  an  employe.” 

Ralph  B.  Novak,  executive  vice- 
president  of  .ANG.  stated  this  week 
the  Guild  will  demand  reinstate¬ 
ment. 

“In  taking  the  Polumbaum  case 
to  arbitration,  the  ,ANG  acted  on 


the  basis  of  a  written  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  his  dismissal  given 
the  Guild  by  the  United  Press.  Mr. 
Novak  said. 

“The  Guild  argued  that  the  rea- 
.son  as  stated  by  the  U.P.  did  not 
constitute  just  and  sufficient  cause 
for  dismissal  under  its  contract, 
and  arbitrator  Spiegelberg,  despite 
everything  else  he  says,  specifically 
has  sustained  the  Guild’s  position. 

“The  Guild  believes  that  an  em¬ 
ploye  judged  by  an  arbitrator  to 
have  been  dismissed  for  improper 
cau>e  is  entitled  to  reinstatement, 
and  the  Guild  will  demand  that 
Mr.  Polumbaum  be  reinstated  with 
full  lost  pay. 

“Whether  or  not  a  proper  reason 
exists  for  dismissing  Mr.  Polum¬ 
baum  apart  from  the  reason  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  United  Press  in  its  writ¬ 
ten  statement  of  cause  is  immate¬ 
rial  to  the  pre.sent  proceeding>. 
Kmployes  covered  by  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  are  entitled 
to  the  procedural  protection  set 
forth  in  the  agreement.  An  em¬ 
ploye  dismissed  for  a  .stated  reason 
cannot  properly  be  deprived  of  his 
job  for  another  reason,  any  more 
than  a  person  indicted  for  one  of¬ 
fense  can  be  imprisoned  because, 
although  innocent  of  the  offense  of 
which  he  is  accu-sed,  he  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  guilty  of  some  other.” 

As  E  &  P  went  to  press  Thurs¬ 
day,  U.P.  had  received  no  demand 
from  the  Guild. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  Vicepresident 
and  General  News  Manager  of 
the  United  Press,  who  gave  the 
order  for  Polumbaum’s  discharge, 
said  the  arbitrator’s  opinion  speaks 
for  itself.  “You  can’t  allow  a  man 
like  that  to  write  another  word 
for  the  news  report,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Polumbaum  was  subpoenaed 
to  testify  before  the  Hou.se  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Washington  on  April  21, 
1953.  after  previous  witnesses  had 
said  he  was  a  member  of  the  youth 
movement  of  the  Communist  Party 
while  a  student  at  Yale  University. 

He  refased  to  answer  questions 
about  his  alleged  membership  in 
the  party  and  other  organizations 
branded  as  subversive,  and  also 
refused  to  affirm  under  oath  a 
signed  application  he  had  given  the 
U.P.  saying  he  was  not  and  never 
had  been  a  party  member.  Later 
in  his  testimony  he  said  he  had 
signed  the  application  “in  good 
faith.” 

The  U.P.  announced  Polum- 
baum's  discharge  the  day  after  he 
testified.  The  Union  took  the  case 
to  arbitration,  but  Polumbaum 
himself  did  not  appear  at  the  hear¬ 


ing.  Irving  Leuchter,  ANG  attor¬ 
ney  presented  his  case. 

In  his  opinion  Spiegelberg  sup¬ 
ported  the  company’s  stand  at  the 
hearing  that  Polunribaum  disquali¬ 
fied  himself  as  a  U.P.  writer  by  his 
conduct  before  the  committee.  The 
U.P.  had  argued  that  his  action 
cast  him  in  the  role  of  a  zealot  in 
a  public  controversy  and  destroyed 
his  usefulness  to  the  service. 

Mr.  Spiegelberg  also  contested 
the  Union’s  argument  that  copy 
written  by  Polumbaum  could  not 
be  criticized  as  biased. 

“To  hold  that  the  U.P.  must 
await  a  concrete  instance  of  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  news  before 
it  can  act  is  to  compel  it  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  doubt  when,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  justice,  it  regards  cer¬ 
tainty  as  essential,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Spiegelberg’s  opinion  fol¬ 
lows  in  part: 

On  July  31,  1950,  Polumbaum 
had  been  employed  by  Acme  News 
Pictures  Division  of  NEA  Service. 
U.P.  took  over  .Acme  effective 
January  1,  1952,  and  employed  a 
large  number  of  the  personnel 
therefore  working  for  NE.A  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.  One  of  the  individuals  so 
employed  by  U.P.  was  Polum¬ 
baum. 

.At  the  time  of  his  employment 
by  U.P.,  U.P.  requested  all  of  the 
former  Acme  employes  to  fill  out 
a  new  application  form  on  page  4 
of  which  appears  the  following: 

“Have  you  ever  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  any  Com¬ 
munist  front  organization,  the  Ger- 
man-American  Bund,  or  any  other 
organization  which  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  as  being  sub¬ 
versive?” 

When  filling  out  this  form,  Pol¬ 
umbaum  answered  “no”  to  the 
question  just  above  quoted. 

The  employe,  Polumbaum.  was 
a  “newsman.”  That  Is,  among 
other  things,  he  wrote  .scripts  for 
news  pictures  that  U.P.  supplied  to 
television  stations;  that  being  one 
of  the  services  .sold  by  the  U.P.. 
.A  few  days  before  April  21,  1953, 
U.P.  learned  that  Polumbaum  had 
been  subpoened  to  appear  before 
the  Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  (S.M.  107- 
108)  which  was  then  allegedly  in¬ 
quiring  into  Communist  methods 
of  infiltration  into  education 
(Union  Exhibit  2). 

The  complete  stenographic  re¬ 
port  of  Polumbaum's  testimony 
before  the  committee  Is  contained 
in  Union  Exhibit  2  at  pages  988- 
1012.  Without  in  any  way  at¬ 
tempting  to  summarize  all  of  that 
testimony,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
Polumbaum  refused  to  answer  any 
questions  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
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Paper  Plays  Direct 
Hole  in  D.C.  Hearing 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

The  Youngstown  Viiulicator  and 
William  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  its  editor 
and  publisher,  played  a  direct  role 
in  the  advocacy  of  the  Mahoning- 
Grand  River  Floodway  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  flood-control  project 
before  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  at  Washington. 

The  newspaper  was  represented 
as  a  half  century  champion  for  the 
development  of  water  resources  in 
the  Youngstown  district.  Besides 
extensive  coverage  of  the  hearing, 
the  newspaper  loaned  its  political 
editor,  Cllngan  Jackson,  to  do  some 
of  the  spade  work  for  project  pro¬ 
ponents.  The  board  is  expected  to 
act  on  the  project  in  September. 


Party,  or  belonged  to  .so-called 
Communist  or  Communist  Front 
organizations.  It  is  equally  true 
that  he  testified,  at  page  1004  of 
the  minutes  of  the  hearings,  that 
he  acted  in  good  faith  in  signing 
the  application  for  employment, 
and  explained  his  willingness  to 
sign  that  document  by  testifying: 

“I  will  speak  to  my  associates. 

I  will  tell  my  political  beliefs  to 
my  associates,  to  my  friends  and 
my  i'amily;  but  I  will  not — that  is 
not  interfering  with  my  rights.  1 
will  do  that  willingly,  and  1  waive 
no  rights  to  do  that;  but  in  order 
to  answer  such  questions  before 
this  committee  1  would  have  to 
waive  my  rights.  ...  1  stated  to 
you  the  U.P.  was  not  interested  in 
violating  my  political  rights.  They 
were  not  interested  in  making  me 
an  informer,  they  were  not  investi¬ 
gating  political  activities.”  (Con¬ 
gressional  Hearing,  p.  1005). 

Parenthetically,  it  Is  in  order  to 
state  that  the  manner  in  which 
Congressional  hearings  are  con¬ 
ducted  is  not  within  the  purview 
of  this  arbitrator.  It  is.  however, 
within  the  purview  of  this  arbi¬ 
trator  to  find  that  the  as.sertion  of 
his  Constitutional  rights  by  Polum¬ 
baum  was  both  legal  and  proper, 
and  so  far  as  the  printed  record 
reveals,  those  rights  were  asserted 
legally  and  properly. 

W.AS  Polumbaum  Dismissed  for 

"Just  and  Sufficient  Cause?” 

In  order  properly  to  determine 
the  correct  answer  to  this  question 
it  is  necessary  briefly  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  the  business  of  United 
Press. 

According  to  the  testimony  ad¬ 
duced  and  not  denied.  United  Press 
is  a  wire  service.  It  collects  news 
and  pictures  and  sends  them  out 
over  the  wire  and  by  television 
to  its  clients,  of  which  it  has  about 
4.800,  including  newspapers,  radio 
statioas,  television  stations,  news 
magazines  and  news  commenta¬ 
tors.  What  it  sells  “is  a  continual 
flow  of  news.”  That  is  its  stock  in 
trade,  and  its  success  depends 
largely  on  the  confidence  of  its 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Censorship  of  News 
Shows  Slight  Change 


There  have  been  few  net 
changes  in  the  news  censorship 
business  in  the  last  six  months. 
Small  gains  have  been  offset  by 
losses. 

Every  six  months  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  asks  its  correspondents  to 
report  on  censorship  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  tending  to  limit  the  free 
flow  of  news  within  countries  and 
across  national  borders. 

The  censorship  situation  as  it  af¬ 
fects  various  countries  (there  is  no 
outgoing  censorship  unless  noted): 

Soviet  Area 

Every  dispatch  from  the  Soviet 
Union — whether  by  phone,  cable 
or  mail — is  censored.  What  dele¬ 
tions  will  be  made  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted — the  situation  can  get  worse 
or  better  from  week  to  week. 

Some  correspondents  believe 
censorship  has  lightened  somewhat 
since  Stalin’s  death.  It  is  possible 
to  photograph  street  scenes  and 
get  the  captions  cleared.  But  in 
general  the  same  old  deal  prevails 
as  in  the  days  of  Stalin. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  European 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
— Czechoslovakia,  Romania.  Bul¬ 
garia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Albania 
or  the  Baltic  states  absorbed  by 
Russia — the  situation  remains  the 
same.  The  door  is  closed  to  western 
newsmen  on  normal  a.ssignment. 
The  official  radio  or  newspapers 
arriving  in  the  free  capitals  are  a 
main  source  of  news. 

British  Commonwealth 

The  traditional  policy  of  a  free 
press  is  maintained  in  Britain, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  India.  Pakistan, 
Ceylon. 

Australia — In  New  South  Wales 
the  state  government  repealed  an 
act  of  December  1953,  which  re¬ 
quired  newspapers  to  disclose 
sources  of  information  concerning 
allegations  of  corruption  by  local 
officials. 

Spain — Strict  censorship  of  the 
domestic  press  continues,  along 
with  a  tight  control  over  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents.  Spanish  newsmen  must 
be  government-approved. 

Portugal — ^The  government  ex¬ 
ercises  strict  control  over  the  press. 

Italy — There  is  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  self<ensorship  of  news  which 
might  displease  the  government. 
Most  newspapers  are  party  organs. 
Government  subsidies  keep  small 
“independent”  newspapers  operat¬ 
ing.  The  ANS.A  news  agency  is 
supported  by  federal  subsidy. 

Yugoslavia — Dispatches  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  critical  of  the 
communist  regime  are  countered 
frequently  by  attacks  on  the  writer 
in  the  domestic  press.  In  the  past 
year  one  foreign  correspondent 
was  barred  from  reentrv  after  leav¬ 


ing  on  a  temporary  assignment. 
Mast  news  sources  are  difficult  to 
reach.  The  domestic  press  and 
radio  remain  under  close  govern¬ 
ment  supervision. 

France — A  government  subsidy 
is  paid  to  the  principal  news  agen¬ 
cy,  Agence  France  Presse.  Com¬ 
munist  newspapers,  and  on  rare 
occasions  others,  have  been  subject 
to  a  search  of  premises  by  police 
looking  for  allegedly  seditious 
documents.  None  is  closed  down. 

Greece — Some  publishers  and 
editors  have  been  tried  under  a 
new  libel  law  passed  last  August. 
This  increased  severity  of  fines  and 
prison  sentences  for  anyone  send¬ 
ing  out  false  reports  on  Greek 
currency  or  the  armed  forces,  or 
articles  deriding  or  insulting  lead¬ 
ers.  None  has  been  jailed. 

West  Germany  —  Occupation 
controls  over  the  press  exist  on 
paper  but  are  rarely  exercised. 
The  constitution  forbids  govern¬ 
ment  interference  with  the  press. 

East  Germany — The  press  and 
radio  are  controlled  by  Commun¬ 
ists.  Directives  are  issued  daily  as 
to  how  news  events  must  be  re¬ 
ported.  The  East  German  News 
Agency  is  a  government  monopoly. 

Au.stria  —  The  four  occupying 
powers  have  abolished  censors'hip 
of  mail  and  telephone  communi¬ 
cations.  They  reserve  the  right  to 
prohibit  publication  of  any  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  carrying  pro- 
Nazi  material. 

Africa 

Kenya — Under  a  state  of  emer¬ 
gency  the  British  Governor  can 
suppress  publications  which  carry 
material  deemed  subversive.  Sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  printed  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  local  tribes  have  been 
suppressed. 

Uganda — ^Three  native  language 
papers  were  suppressed  when  an 
emergency  was  declared  in  May. 

Belgian  Congo — Power  to  grant 
permission  for  publication  of  all 
periodicals  and  to  withdraw  such 
permission  is  held  by  the  governor 
general. 

Union  of  South  Africa  —  The 
Suppression  of  Comunism  Act 
gives  the  government  power  to 
withdraw  the  publishing  license  of 
any  newspaper  deemed  guilty  of 
sedition  or  of  acts  calculated  to 
stir  up  racial  hatred.  In  practice, 
the  paper  can  change  its  name  and 
resume  publication. 

French  Morocco  and  Tunisia — 
in  times  of  stress  transmission  of 
stories  may  be  delayed  so  long 
they  become  useless. 

Middle  East 

Iran — Correspondents  have  been 
called  to  account  where  material 
transmitted  was  unpalatable  to  the 
regime.  Pictures  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  must  undergo  police  scrutiny. 


Israel — Censorship  is  applied  to 
matters  of  military  security. 

Egypt  —  Occasionally  officials 
have  held  up  news  which  did  not 
meet  the  regime’s  favor.  Some 
photos  have  been  confiscated  with¬ 
out  explanation.  Censorship  is  still 
in  force  on  news  printed  in  the 
local  press. 

Syria  —  With  the  ousting  of 
“Strong  Man”  Adib  Shishekly  in 
February  censorship  was  lifted. 

Iordan — Copy  at  the  cable  office 
is  read  and  sometimes  delayed. 

Iraq — Censorship  remains. 

Saudi  Arabia — King  Saud  has 
tightened  the  ban  on  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Turkey — Anyone  issuing  news 
considered  harmful  to  the  dignity 
of  the  nation,  president  or  parlia¬ 
ment  is  subject  to  punishment. 

Southeast  Asia 

India — ^The  main  Indian  news 
agency  sometimes  deletes  contro¬ 
versial  reports  at  the  suggestion  of 
government  officials.  There  has 
been  no  general  application  of  the 
1951  press  law  giving  the  govern¬ 
ment  power  to  control  news  con¬ 
stituting  an  incitement  to  crime. 

Pakistan — Government  pressure 
is  sometimes  applied  to  nationals 
writing  for  newspapers  or  agencies. 
No  direct  censorship  of  the  local 
press  except  in  periods  of  national 
emergency.  In  East  Pakistan  sever¬ 
al  opposition  newspapers  were 
forced  to  undergo  prepublication 
censorship. 

Afghanistan  —  Foreign  corre- 
spiondents  are  admitted  more 
freely  than  in  the  past  but  the 
government  oppases  reentry  of 
those  who  “do  not  discharge  their 
resoonsibilities  with  all  the  re¬ 
quired  professional  integrity.” 

Singapore  and  Malaya — Under 
the  state  of  emergency  the  British- 
administered  governments  can 
close  newspapers  publishing  ma¬ 
terial  considered  likely  to  disturb 
the  peace. 

Burma — Some  government  sub¬ 
sidies  are  granted  to  newspapers. 

Indonesia  —  Censors  look  over 
outgoing  news  copy  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  story  considered  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  government  disappears. 
The  government  subsidizes  the 
Antara  News  Agency. 

Indochina — Tight  military  cen¬ 
sorship  of  all  outgoing  copy  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war. 

Far  East 

Communist  China — ^The  main¬ 
land  is  still  completely  sealed  up. 
A  few  non-Communists  try  to  get 
into  the  country  to  do  newspaper 
work  but  even  those  from  “friend¬ 
ly”  India  and  Burma  seldom  make 
it.  Internal  censorship  is  complete. 

Nationalist  China  —  No  formal 
censorship  but  correspondents  rated 
as  unfriendly  may  find  many  ob¬ 
stacles  in  their  way.  The  domestic 
press  and  the  central  news  agency 
are  controlled  by  the  government. 

Hong  Kong — An  emergency  or¬ 
dinance  for  control  of  domestic 
papers  has  been  invoked  only  once. 
Philippines  —  President  Ramon 


Magsaysay’s  administration  has 
been  criticized  for  permitting  cer¬ 
tain  newsmen  to  accept  salary  pay¬ 
ments  as  “advisors”  to  some  gov¬ 
ernment  departments. 

Japan — Correspondents  in  Tokyo 
are  asked  to  submit  stories  dealing 
with  military  topics  to  the  Far  East 
Command  censor  team  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis. 

Korea — All  outgoing  news  copy 
is  supposed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Far  East  Command  censor  team  in 
Tokyo. 

Central  America 

Guatemala — Censorship  was  im¬ 
posed  during  the  attempt  by  revolu¬ 
tionaries  to  invade  Guatemala. 

El  Salvador  —  Government  de¬ 
partments  sometimes  ask  newspa¬ 
pers  to  withhold  publication  of 
certain  developments. 

Honduras  and  Nicaragua — ^The 
press  appears  relatively  free. 

South  America 

Argentina  —  Some  communica¬ 
tions  companies  are  cautious  about 
transmitting  political  news.  The 
domestic  press  does  not  criticize 
the  Peron  government. 

Bolivia  —  Both  political  liberty 
and  freedom  of  the  press  at  home 
seem  far  away.  The  nation’s  two 
most  important  newspapers.  La 
Razon  in  la  Paz  and  Los  Tiempos 
in  Cochabamba  remain  shut  down 
and  there  is  no  prospect  they  will 
be  permitted  to  reopen. 

Uruguay — ^The  staff  of  La  Es- 
coha,  a  weekly,  was  arrested  by 
police  on  court  orders.  They  were 
charged  with  attempting  to  create 
a  movement  to  overthrow  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Peru — Authorities  keep  a  close 
eye  on  stories  filed  by  correspond¬ 
ents.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
extended  to  outlaw^  political 
parties. 

Brazil — ^The  domestic  press  is 
free  to  criticize  the  government  and 
major  papers  often  do. 

Venezuela — ^Foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  file  dispatches  with  telegraph 
companies  which  in  turn  decide 
whether  to  submit  them  to  censor¬ 
ship.  The  domestic  press  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  severe  political  censorship. 

Chile  —  Some  newsmen  have 
been  accused  of  libel  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  the  past  six 
months.  None  has  been  convicted. 

Colombia — Last  December  Pres¬ 
ident  Lt.  Gen.  Gustava  Rojas  Pi- 
nilla  lifted  press  censorship  impos¬ 
ed  when  he  came  to  power  six 
months  earlier,  but  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  the  domestic  press  has  not 
been  achieved. 

Ecuador — ^The  traditional  Ecua¬ 
dorean  freedom  of  the  press  was 
maintained  during  the  first  half  of 
this  year.  This  followed  a  series  of 
events  which  saw  the  shutdown  of 
two  newspapers  in  Guayaquil  for 
four  months,  and  the  closing  of 
El  Comercio,  in  Quito  for  41  days 
for  refusal  to  print  a  government 
communique  the  editors  deemed 
offensive  in  its  reference  to  the 
press.  Pro-government  papers  are 
favored  with  government  advertis¬ 
ing. 
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Guatemalan  Rebellion 
Covered  by  Muleback 


U.P.  Photographer  John  Abney  (left)  and  U.P.  Correspondent  Robert 
Prescott  pause  to  consult  a  map  on  a  50-mile,  2-day  trip  by  mule 
from  Honduras  to  Guatemala.  Rough  terrain  and  swollen  rivers 
winded  and  swamped  mules  (and  men)  several  times. 


Nfwsmen  covering  the  Guate¬ 
malan  rebellion  had  to  trudge  over 
mountains  and  streams  on  mule- 
back  and  when  they  finally  arrived 
near  the  fighting  fronts  they  had 
to  ficht  themselves — against  cen¬ 
sorship  and  siestas. 

“Communism  is  the  rare  force 
in  Latin-.America  that  doesn’t  knock 
off  for  the  12-to-2  siesta,”  stated 
Charles  Lucey,  writing  from  Gua¬ 
temala  City  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
New.spapers.  He  added  that  the 
Communist  threat  continues,  even 
since  an  anti-Communist  military 
junta  seized  power. 

Lucky  13 

Twelve  reporters  and  a  camera¬ 
man — nine  Americans,  two  Britons 
and  one  Frenchman  —  arrived  in 
Guatemala  City  July  3,  weary  and 
ragged  -  looking  after  a  125 -  mile 
journey  from  Chiquimula  at  a  9- 
mile-an-hour  clip  in  a  rickety  bus. 
Most  of  the  correspondents  had 
ridden  mules  and  walked  over 
mountains  for  two  days  from  Hon¬ 
duran  border  towns  to  reach  Chi¬ 
quimula. 

The  bus  was  rammed  in  the  side 
on  a  narrow  mountain  road  by  a 
truck  loaded  with  rebels.  The  only 
damage  was  broken  glass. 

First  ‘Hot  Story’ 

“Filing  Expected  Hot  Story.” 

The  message  came  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  from  Jack  Rutledge  in 
Guatemala  City  late  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  June  18.  To  the  foreign 
desks  in  New  York,  there  was 
nothing  cryptic  about  it.  A  few 
hours  later,  Guatemala  censors 
permitted  Mr.  Rutledge  a  20-min¬ 
ute  telephone  message  to  New 
York,  and  soon  a  bulletin  was  on 
the  AAA  wire  with  the  “hot  story.” 
The  anti-Communist  invasion  of 
Guatemala  had  begun. 

The  big  story  was  no  accident. 
Over  the  last  six  to  eight  months, 
there  had  been  increasing  signs  of 
unrest  in  Central  America  with 
Guatemala  the  focal  point  of  a 
growing  area  of  ideological  con¬ 
flict.  Periodically,  AP  staffers  on 
special  assignments  reported  de¬ 
velopments  which  seemed  likely  to 
build  up  to  a  climax. 

Last  Winter,  Paul  Sanders,  news 
editor  of  AP’s  World  Service, 
toured  Central  America  to 
strengthen  AP’s  news  coverage  and 
to  write  a  series  of  situationer 
stories. 

Staff  Shifts 

The  first  preparatory  .staff  shifts 
were  made  May  23  with  the  as¬ 
signment  of  Mr.  Rutledge  from 
Mexico  City  to  Guatemala’s  cap¬ 
ital.  Sam  Summerlin,  newly- 
appointed  Havana  chief  corre¬ 
spondent,  was  moved  to  Honduras 
on  May  28. 

The  staff  was  reinforced  after 
hostilities  broke  out  by  the  assign¬ 


ment  of  Dave  Taylor,  New  Orleans 
AP  photographer,  to  join  Mr.  Sum¬ 
merlin,  and  Carlos  Escudero  was 
sent  to  San  Salvador  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Summerlin  got  a  ride  in  a 
light  plane  from  Honduras  to  a 
border  point,  and  went  from  there 
by  jeep  to  a  small  town  where 
Col.  Carlos  Castillo  Armas  had 
set  up  headquarters.  He  asked  for 
permission  to  go  up  to  forward 
units  but  was  refused. 

“Armas  said  the  other  side  might 
try  to  make  some  propaganda  out 
of  the  fact  that  an  American  cor¬ 
respondent  was  with  the  troops,” 
Mr.  Summerlin  said. 

News  by  Muleback 

By  that  time,  it  had  started  rain¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Summerlin  didn’t  have 
his  GI  clothes  from  Korea  with 
him,  the  light  plane  couldn’t  take 
off,  so  he  was  a  pretty  soggy  cor¬ 
respondent  by  the  time  he  got  back 
to  another  town.  This  may  be  the 
age  of  Atomic  Wars — but  he  trav¬ 
elled  all  that  day  on  a  mule! 

A  flock  of  messages  and  queries 
went  from  the  AP  in  New  York  to 
Carlos  Escudero  when  he  was  re¬ 
porting  the  peace  talks  in  San  Sal¬ 
vador.  One  of  his  acknowledg¬ 
ments  referred  the  World  Desk  to 
“Isaiah  twenty-three  two  please.” 

This  is  the  Bible  passage  he  had 
in  mind; 

"Be  still,  O  inhabitants  of  the 
coast, 

“O  Merchants  of  Sidon. 

"Your  messengers  passed  over 
the  sea 

•“And  were  on  many  waters." 

Evelyn  Iron’s  report  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  Standard  from  rebel 
headquarters  was  distributed  to  AP 
members  in  the  Americas. 

Miss  Irons  crossed  the  frontier 
on  muleback.  She  was  said  to  be 
the  first  correspondent  to  hear  a 
shot  fired  in  anger  in  the  rebellion. 
On  the  way  back  her  escort  of  in¬ 
surgents  was  ambushed.  She  was 
not  injured. 

2  Are  Injured 

Robert  Lubar  and  George  Silk 
of  Time  and  Life  were  injured  in 
the  crash  of  a  small  rental  plane 
near  Esquipulas,  Guatemala. 

A  Guatemalan  war  saga  revolved 
around  the  hazardous  auto  trip  by 
John  K.  Chapel,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  from  Guatemala  City  to 
Mexico  City  with  spot  pictures 
from  the  trouble-ridden  capital 
after  a  rebel  raid. 

Patrick  Skene  Catling,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sunpapers,  whose  report  of 
a  battle-by-program  at  T-Bone  Hill 
in  Korea  stirred  up  a  controversy, 
received  an  apology  from  the  then 
Foreign  Minister  of  Guatemala, 


Guillermo  Toriello,  following  his 
detention  for  25  minutes.  Tom 
Gerber,  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler, 
was  detained  at  the  same  time. 

The  two  were  taking  pictures  of 
preparations  for  a  demonstration  in 
honor  of  President  (now  ex-Presi- 
dent)  Jacobo  Arbenz  when  police 
under  orders  of  Victor  Gutierez, 
top  Guatemalan  Communist,  seized 
them.  After  25  minutes  of  ques¬ 
tioning,  their  film  was  confiscated 
and  they  were  released. 

Paul  R.  Kennedy,  New  York 
Times’  Washington  bureau,  had 
stopped  off  in  Central  America  to 
do  some  stories  on  his  way  home 
from  the  10th  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  at  Caracas.  He  went  to 
Guatemala  and  has  remained  there, 
covering  the  rebellion  and  after- 
math.  Milton  Bracker  of  the  Times 
city  staff,  a  former  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Times  in  South 
.America,  went  to  Honduras  and 
covered  the  rebellion  from  the  bor¬ 
der  and  in  Guatemala  and  he  han¬ 
dled  the  cease-fire  conference  at 
San  Salvador.  He  returned  to  New 
York  July  7. 

Homer  Biggart,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  cov¬ 
ered  the  fighting  for  his  paper. 

Fastest,  Slowest 

To  get  the  news.  United  Press 
newsmen  used  the  fastest  and  the 
slowest  means  of  transportation  to¬ 
day,  planes  and  mules,  as  well  as 
trucks  and  automobiles. 

They  converged  on  the  scene 


from  two  Latin-American  capitals. 
From  Mexico  City.  Robert  Pres¬ 
cott,  United  Press  manager  for 
Mexico,  accompanied  by  photogra¬ 
pher  John  Abney,  flew  to  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  in  Honduras,  arriving  on 
June  24.  Their  mission  was  to 
reach  the  scene  of  fighting  in  Gua¬ 
temala.  At  the  same  time  Francis 
L.  McCarthy,  manager  for  Cuba, 
went  by  air  from  Havana  to  San 
Salvador,  in  El  Salvador,  and 
thence  to  Tegucigalpa.  His  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  coordinate  the  reports 
from  rebel  headquarters  and  from 
U.P.  correspondents  in  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  Tegucigalpa  and  Guatemala 
City. 

At  the  same  time,  Mario  Ribas 
Montes,  U.P.  reporter  in  the  Gua¬ 
temalan  capital,  was  filing  dis¬ 
patches.  These,  however,  were 
subject  to  severe  censorship  and 
could  carry  only  such  news  as  the 
Arbenz  government  would  let  be 
known.  Strict  censorship  continued 
until  the  second  junta,  which  came 
to  terms  with  Castillo,  was  estab¬ 
lished.  All  censorship  then  was 
abolished. 

Throughout  the  period  of  change 
United  Press  monitored  radio 
broadcasts  by  the  Guatemalan 
government  and  by  clandestine 
rebel  stations  in  San  Salvador, 
Tegucigalpa  and  Mexico  City. 

While  Mr.  Prescott,  inside  the 
Honduras  border,  was  trying  vainly 
to  charter  a  plane  to  take  him  and 
Mr.  Abney  to  rebel  headquarters  in 
Guatemala,  Mr.  McCarthy  moved 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Flood  Fails 
To  Stop 
Laredo  Times 

Laredo,  Tex. 
The  Laredo  Times  didn’t  miss 
an  edition  during  the  worst  Rio 
Grande  flood  on  record  last  week, 
although  its  plant  was  without  run¬ 
ning  water  for  five  days.  The 
downtown  section  was  for  a  time 
isolated  by  water  and  several  em¬ 
ployes  were  stranded  in  the  sister 
city  of  Nuevo  Laredo.  Mexico. 

Getting  editions  to  Mexico, 
where  the  Times  has  a  large  cir¬ 
culation,  was  a  major  headache  of 
the  flood. 

The  International  Bridge  and 
the  railroad  bridge  to  Mexico  were 
closed  to  traffic  when  water  started 
rising,  and  several  spans  of  each 
were  destroyed  when  water  hit  a 
record  crest  of  62  feet. 

For  six  days  the  Times  airlifted 
papers  to  Nuevo  Laredo,  where 
they  were  distributed  to  carriers, 
and  placed  on  buses  and  in  the 
post  office  for  subscribers  in  the 
interior  of  the  republic. 

Until  the  Municipal  Airport  was 
cut  off  from  Laredo  by  flood- 
waters.  private  planes  were  used  to 
fly  the  papers  to  Nuevo  Laredo. 

Later  papers  were  dispatched  by 
four-engine  airliners  of  the  Com- 
pania  Mexicana  de  Aviacion,  Mex¬ 
ican  affiliate  of  Pan-American, 
which  ffew  shuttle  flights  from 
Nuevo  Laredo  to  Laredo  Air  Force 
Base. 

Distribution  in  Nuevo  Laredo 
was  supervised  by  Fernando  de  la 
Cruz,  regular  Nuevo  Laredo  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  Arthur  Kane,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager,  who 
lives  in  the  Mexican  city  and  was 
for  a  time  stranded  when  the 
bridges  went  out. 

Eventually  Kane  and  .several 
composing  room  employes  were 
returned  by  plane. 

Water  was  on  all  sides  of  the 
Laredo  business  district,  but  it 
was  lack  of  running  water  when 
the  municipal  water  plant  went  un- 
d€r  that  caused  trouble  at  the 
Times  plant. 

Water  for  water-cooled  machin¬ 
ery,  the  photo  darkroom,  drinking 
and  sanitary  purposes  was  hauled 
in  five-gallon  caas  from  a  well  at 
the  home  of  General  Manager  Al¬ 
len  K.  Tish. 

Ironically,  the  Times  composing 
room  was  prepared  for  using  well 
water  because  of  last  year’s  drouth. 
When  the  Rio  Grande  stopped 
flowing  a  year  ago,  tanks  were 
erected  in  the  composing  room. 

Even  the  water  supply  from  the 
lish  home  was  threatened  for  a 
time  when  floodwaters  cut  off 
streets  leading  from  the  business 
district. 

Editorial  staffers  used  helicop¬ 
ters,  light  planes,  air  force  trans¬ 
ports  and  airliners  to  reach  Nuevo 
Laredo.  First  writers  to  reach 
Nuevo  Laredo  were  Jack  Yeaman 


Randolph  Must 
Answer  ITU  Suit 

Indianapolis 

Woodruff  Randolph,  president 
of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  and  other  union  officials 
will  have  to  explain  in  court  here 
how  they  have  been  using  the 
union’s  trust  funds. 

Judge  John  L.  Niblack  ruled 
that  the  case  brought  against  Mr. 
Randolph  and  other  union  officials 
by  ITU  Chapel  87  of  Houston, 
Texas,  has  merit  and  should  be 
heard. 

The  Houston  ITU  chapel  charg¬ 
es  that  Mr.  Randolph  and  other 
union  officials  are  using  union 
trust  funds  for  their  own  personal 
advantage. 

Mr.  Randolph  moved  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  suit  but  Judge  Niblack 
overruled  the  motion.  No  hear¬ 
ing  date  has  been  set. 


and  Hugh  Robinson. 

Tish  and  Managing  Editor  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Ford  directed  coverage  of 
the  flood  with  Yeaman,  Robinson 
and  Tom  Green  handling  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  stories. 

Homes  of  several  members  of 
the  Times  organization  sustained 
flood  damage. 

Sports  Editor  Ramon  Garces  was 
covering  a  golf  tournament  in  Sal¬ 
tillo,  Mexico,  when  the  flood  hit 
and  had  to  make  a  round-about 
tour  of  several  hundred  miles  to 
return  to  Laredo. 

Nuevo  Laredo’s  two  morning 
dailies,  El  Manana  and  El  Diario, 
continued  to  publish,  although 
handicapped  by  power  failures. 
The  Mexican  dailies  also  operated 
airlifts  to  the  Texas  side. 

■ 

Grantland  Rice 
Fellowship  Award 

The  Grantland  Rice  Fellowship 
in  Journalism  for  1954-55  has 
been  awarded  to  John  Thomas 

Clary,  III,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  it 
was  announced  by  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  of  the  Faculty  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Clary,  21,  is  a  graduate  of 
Fordham  University.  From  1949 
to  1950,  Mr.  Clary  was  a  full¬ 
time  sports  writer  on  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press.  From  1950  to 
1953  he  was  a  part-time  staff 

member  of  the  same  paper. 

The  Rice  Fellowship  carries  a 
grant  of  $1,500  from  the  New 

York  Community  Trust  for  study 

at  the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  which 
Mr.  Clary  will  enter  in  September. 
■ 

Press  Chief  Resigns 

Harvey  Call,  director  of  press 
relations  for  the  Republican  New 
York  State  Committee,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation,  effective 
,^ug.  15.  Walter  Bligh,  executive 
secretary  of  the  committee,  said  a 
successor  had  been  selected  but 
the  committee  was  not  ready  to 
announce  his  name. 


Nippon  Press 
Fears  Return 
Of  Police  State 

Japanese  newspapers  fear  that 
the  Tokyo  government  is  urging 
steps  leading  back  to  the  pre-war 
fascist  police  state,  according  to 
A1  Kaff,  United  Press  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Tokyo. 

They  are  criticizing  propased 
press  and  radio  controls,  and  they 
are  suspicious  of  a  new  police  law 
which  once  again  puts  every  law- 
enforcing  officer  in  the  country  un¬ 
der  one  director-general. 

The  Chine.se  Communist  radio 
ironically  is  making  the  same 
charges  against  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment — that  it  is  attempting  to 
“strengthen  Fascist  police  control.’’ 

Japanese  editors  are  fighting  to 
defend  the  liberties  which  they 
won  out  of  the  ashes  of  World 
War  11  and  which  replaced  2,000 
years  of  military  and  imperial  dic¬ 
tatorships. 

“Is  the  government  unable  to 
trust  the  people?”  the  influential 
newspaper,  Mainichi,  asked  its  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000.000  readers 
throughout  the  island  nation  on 
Julv  4. 

The  Japanese  newspaper  warned 
that  “No  government  can  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  meddle  with  free  speech.” 

Less  than  10  years  ago.  Japa¬ 
nese  newspapers  were  shackled  by 
rigid  censorship  which  allowed  no 
criticism  of  the  government,  and 
editors  printed  only  the  news  the 
government  handed  them. 

But  under  Gen.  Douglas  A.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  occupation  guidance,  the 
Japanese  government  enacted  a 
constitution  which  for  the  first  time 
in  the  nation’s  ancient  history  gave 
the  people  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  protection  from  political  ar¬ 
rest. 

The  Japanese  people  still  pos¬ 
sess  these  freedoms,  but  wary  edi¬ 
tors,  with  their  fingers  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  pulse,  are  warning  against  a 
possible  revision  of  dictatorial  con¬ 
trols. 

They  have  set  their  sights  on 
four  targets: 

1 )  A  new  law  which  went  into 
effect  last  week  to  protect  defense 
secrets.  The  Japanese  newspaper 
said:  “The  ancient  plea  of  ‘protec¬ 
tion  of  military  secrets,  has,  as 
usual,  been  disingenously  submit¬ 
ted.  Censorship  is  justified  only  in 
tin^e  of  war  or  other  emergency.” 

2)  A  companion  police  law. 
which  eliminates  local  police  bodies 
established  under  the  Allied  occu¬ 
pation  and  puts  all  police  officers 
under  one  national  head  as  they 
were  before  the  World  War  11  de¬ 
feat. 

3)  A  proposal  to  establish  a 
government  information  bureau 
presumably  to  collect  and  analyze 
the  news. 

4)  A  proposal  to  set  up  a  radio 
advisory  committee  to  pass  on 
“fairness  and  truth”  in  broadcasts. 


Postal  Service  Minister  Juichiro 
Tsukada  said  last  week  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  be  attached  to  the  cabi¬ 
net  to  enforce  rules  of  radio 
“truth.”  , 

The  Mainichi  said  this  is  “a  time 
when  the  people  are  anxious  lest 
the  Defense  Secrets  Protection 
Law  and  the  new  police  law  might 
infringe  upon  the  freedom  of 
speech.” 

The  newspaper  asked  its  readers 
a  series  of  questions  in  an  editorial 
entitled,  “Against  Control  of  Ra¬ 
dio.” 

1)  “Does  it  (the  government) 
seek  undemocratically  to  sit  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  people  in  or¬ 
der  to  guide  and  supervise  them?”  I 

2 )  “Is  the  government  unable  to 
trust  the  people?” 

3)  “Is  the  cabinet  dissatisfied  at 
the  criticisms  directed  against  it?” 

4)  “What  guarantee  is  there  that 
such  an  attitude  will  not  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  an  organ  to  con¬ 
trol  freedom  of  speech  and  cause 
the  revival  of  the  wartime  Board 
of  Public  Information?” 

The  Mainichi  sternly  warned: 
“There  must  be  no  retrogression. 
People  who  have  once  tasted  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  will  not  brook 
curbs  being  imposed  upon  it.” 

“Depressing.”  said  the  newspa¬ 
per  Yominri,  “is  the  dreaded  new 
secrets  protection  law  and  the  back¬ 
ward  revival  of  the  national  police 
to  the  days  of  the  arrogant  police.” 

The  Communists  were  making 
hay  of  Japan’s  worries. 

■ 

Rome  Daily  American's 
Equipment  Attached 

Ray  Vir  Den,  former  New  York 
advertising  executive  who  now 
publishes  the  English-language  ) 
Rome  (Italy)  Daily  American,  this 
week  said  he  has  protested  to  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Rome 
against  a  “high-handed”  Italian 
court  order  attaching  the  news- 
paoer’s  equipment. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  embassy 
Mr.  Vir  Den  said: 

“1  protest  vigorously  against  this 
‘high-handed’  action  and  ask  the 
proper  person  in  the  embassy  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Italian  government. 

“While  we  appreciate  that  there 
are  certain  interests  in  Italy  who 
would  rather  not  have  an  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  published  here,  we 
also  know  we  have  many  Italian 
friends,  as  well  as  having  faith  in 
the  justice  of  the  Italian  courts.” 

,-\  court  order  forbade  removal 
or  sale  of  the  newspaper’s  printing 
presses,  one  of  its  linotypes  and  _ 
other  equipment  pending  action  on 
a  financial  claim  filed  by  .Mdo 
Melfi.  The  order  has  not  affected 
publication. 

Until  March  30,  Mr.  Melfi  was 
president  of  the  Daily  American 
Publishing  Co.,  S.P..\.,  the  Italian 
subsidiary  of  the  American  corpo¬ 
ration.  Mr.  Melfi,  who  wa.s  re¬ 
placed  by  Sergio  Uglioni,  claims 
the  corptiration  owes  him  money. 
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CARTOONISTS  DOWN  TO  EARTH  ON  ADMINISTRATION'S  FARM  POLICY 


THE  WHEEL  THAT  SQUEAKS 

Wlarreii,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


THE  DAIRY  DELUGE 

(irccii,  Erifvidcnce  (R.l.)  Journal 


STAY  WITH  IT  EZRA 

Thiele,  Los  Anqclcs  Mirror 


Juvenile  Court  News 
Debated  By  Judges 


The  National  Council  of  Juve¬ 
nile  Court  Judge-s.  at  its  meeting 
here,  warmly  debated  the  public’s 
right  to  information  about  youthful 
lawbreakers  and  their  identities. 

The  juvenile  court  judges  finally 
reaffirmed  their  traditional  policy 
of  blanket  anonymity  for  young 
offenders  who  come  before  them. 

A  more  strongly  worded  resolu¬ 
tion  stressing  the  public’s  right  to 
information  about  juvenile  court 
cases  and  arming  judges  with  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  in  making  public 
the  names  of  offenders  was  defeat¬ 
ed.  The  stronger  resolution  later 
was  offered  to  the  Colorado  Judges 
.^ssociation.  in  a  separate  meeting, 
and  was  unanimously  adopted 
there. 

Both  resolutions  stressed  the 
public’s  right  to  know  and  the  need 
for  cooperation  between  the  press 
and  courts  in  achieving  an  inform¬ 
ed  public.  The  Colorado-adopted 
statement  fixes  restx)asibility  for 
decisions  of  confidentiality  and 
anonymity  upon  the  judge  himself. 

In  the  council’s  debate.  Judge 
Talbot  Ellis  of  Birmingham.  Ala., 
charged  that  the  council’s  histori¬ 
cal  position  of  blanket  fecrecy 
about  juvenile  ca.ses  “draws  an  Iron 
Curtain  between  us  and  the  press.” 

“Possibly  our  historical  position 
needs  revising.”  he  added. 

The  resolution  as  finally  adopted 
was  presented  to  the  council  by 
its  resolutions  committee.  It  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  “right  of  the  American 
press  and  public  to  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  over-all  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  courts.” 

Through  the  action,  the  council 
“encourages  cultivation  of  cordial 
relations,  to  the  end  that  the  pub¬ 


lic  might  be  kept  fully  informed 
and  the  courts  in  turn  may  receive 
from  the  press  and  public  the  sup¬ 
port  they  need.” 

But  it  is  “the  traditional  policy” 
of  the  council  that  “the  names  of 
children  ...  be  withheld  from 
publication  as  such  information  is 
damaging  to  the  child  and  his 
family  and  contravenes  the  hu¬ 
mane  philosophy  of  juvenile  court 
laws  without  contributing  to  the 
prevention  or  correction  of  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency.” 

The  re.solution  “notes  with  ap¬ 
preciation  the  understanding  co¬ 
operation  of  the  great  body  of  the 
press  in  withholding  from  publi¬ 
cation  the  names  of  children.” 

The  defeated  resolution,  later 
accepted  by  Colorado’s  county 
judges,  was  offered  by  Judge 
Harold  D.  Lutz  of  Golden,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Colorado  County 
Judges  Association,  which  passed 
it  after  the  National  Council  turned 
it  down. 

The  Lutz  resolution  called  for 
“a  policy  of  minimum  restriction 
on  press  coverage  of  juvenile  court 
proceedings  and  a  maximum  of 
encouragement  of  public  under¬ 
standing.  through  the  press,  of  the 
multiple  and  complex  human 
problems  of  the.se  courts.” 

Determination  of  when  names 
of  offenders  can  be  made  public 
and  when  cases  should  be  confi¬ 
dential  is  made  a  responsibility  of 
the  judge  involved. 

“The  bulk  of  experience  gives 
us  reason  to  repose  our  confidence 
in  the  professional  integrity  of  the 
press,  secure  in  our  belief  that  the 
press  thoughtfully  appreciates  the 
humane  necessity  for  a  protective 


anonymity  for  most  of  the  children 
who  come  before  our  courts.” 

It  goes  on  to  pledge  that  “need¬ 
ful  rules  or  policies  of  confiden¬ 
tiality  and  anonymity  shall  not  be 
exercised  capriciously  as  a  refuge 
from  accountability  or  as  cynical 
attitude  of  least  resistance.” 

Lutz  stressed  that  “the  juve¬ 
nile  court  is  a  creature  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  society,  owing  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  people  in  its 
dedicated  service  to  the  child.” 

“An  informed  public  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  of  the  court’s 
efforts  as  the  statutes  the  court 
applies  or  the  skilled  personnel 
who  implement  its  actions,”  he 
warned  and  went  on: 

“Freedom  of  information  is  ba¬ 
sic  to  the  democratic  society  which 
nurtures  a  climate  in  which  the 
humanitarian  concept  of  courts  for 
children  may  grow.” 

In  offering  his  substitute  re.so¬ 
lution.  Judge  Lutz  charged  the 
committee-spon.sored  statement  was 
a  “retreat  from  the  problem  of 
press  relations.” 

Judge  Jacob  Pankens  of  New 
York  City  argued  that  the  Lutz 
resolution  would  “open  the  flood 
gate.s  against  the  child  life  of  our 
country.” 

“We  have  always  been  careful.” 
he  said,  “that  the  acts  of  a  child, 
which  in  the  last  analysis  are 
thoughtless  acts,  should  not  be 
bruited  about  the  community. 

“How  much  worse  to  have  these 
things  scare-headlined.  Is  it  fair 
to  have  the  name  of  a  child,  pos¬ 
sibly  or  probably  innocent,  stig¬ 
matized  for  the  rest  of  his  life?” 

Judge  Ellis  differed  with  Judge 
Pankens  in  the  discussion. 

“Is  that  15-year-oId  boy  who 
has  committed  15  offenses  still  en¬ 
titled  to  be  coddled?”  asked  Judge 
Ellis.  “Is  that  little  hoodlum  still 
entitled  to  anonymity?  Or  is  he 
beginning  to  be  responsible  for  his 
acts?” 


Judge  William  B.  McKesson  of 
Los  Angeles,  whose  court  has  the 
largest  volume  of  any  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  complained  that  the  Lutz 
resolution  sought  to  make  news¬ 
papermen  of  judges  in  that  judges 
would  have  to  decide  what  is 
news. 

■ 

Pegler  Attorney 
Asks  Award  Cut 

Federal  Judge  Edward  Weinfeld 
reserved  decision  on  July  2  in  U.  S. 
District  Court,  New  York,  on  a 
motion  to  reduce  a  jury’s  libel 
award  of  $1 75,000  in  punitive 
damages  to  Quentin  Reynolds, 
writer  and  former  war  correspond¬ 
ent. 

The  award  was  made  for  a  li¬ 
belous  column  written  by  West¬ 
brook  Pegler.  Only  $1  in  compen¬ 
satory  damages  was  granted. 

After  a  seven-week  trial,  the  jury 
awarded  punitive  damages  of 
$100,000  against  Mr.  Pegler, 
$50,000  against  the  Hear.st  corpo¬ 
ration  that  syndicates  Mr.  Pegler’s 
column,  and  $25,000  against 
another  Hearst  corporation  that 
publishes  the  New  York  Journal- 
American. 

Charles  Henry,  attorney  for  the 
defendants  argued  that  the  $1 
compensatory  award  showed  the 
jury  did  not  believe  Mr.  Reynolds’ 
reputation  had  been  damaged. 
Therefore,  he  said,  it  should  not 
have  awarded  “a  colossal  amount 
of  damages  to  punish  a  libeler.” 

Louis  Nizer,  counsel  for  Mr. 
Reynolds,  said  it  would  be  a  “mis¬ 
carriage  of  judgment”  to  reject  the 
jury  award.  He  added: 

“We  are  living  in  a  day  when 
the  extremities  of  certain  writers, 
particularly  columnists,  have  caused 
a  really  serious  problem.  The  day 
we  live  in  requires  just  such  a 
lesson  to  those  who  are  destroying 
character  and  reputation  with  their 
recklessness.” 
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Parents.  Inc. 
Sparked  by 
Editorial 

Jackson,  Mich. 
On  April  12,  1953,  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  published 
an  editorial  spelling  out  the  teen¬ 
age  problem  accompanied  by  in¬ 
creasing  highway  accidents  and 
delinquency  rates  and  venturing 
the  opinion  that  “parents  have 
lost  touch  with  their  children  and 
their  children’s  needs.” 

It  suggested  a  “looseknit  organ¬ 
ization”  to  be  called  Parents,  Inc., 
which  would  sponsor  dances,  hot 
dog  roasts,  picnics,  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  for  teen-agers.  It  was  not 
offered  as  a  cure-all  for  juvenile 
delinquency,  but  the  editorial  said 
the  parents  “would  be  mothers 
and  fathers  working  with  their 
children,  to  help  them  discover 
the  fun,  thrills,  and  entertainment 
they  can’t  find  now,” 

The  day  following  publication 
of  the  editorial,  James  N.  House, 
mayor  of  Jackson,  sent  out  a  call 
for  a  meeting  of  parents. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  turned 
out.  Youngsters  came  along,  too. 
A  22-man  executive  committee 
was  quickly  formed,  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  corner  druggist  (Allan  G. 
Weatherwax,  45,  proprietor  of 
three  drug  stores  in  or  near  Jack- 
son,  father  of  twin  16-year-old 
daughters  and  two  other  children) 
accepted  the  task  of  chairman  of 
the  group  which  called  itself  Par¬ 
ents,  Inc.,  and  for  the  past  15 
months  has  functioned  under  this 
aegis. 

Before  one  could  say  “Cru¬ 
sade!”  the  operators  of  Ella  Sharp 
Park  offered  the  use  of  what  later, 
was  named  The  Sky  Club;  the 
City  Bus  Lines  quickly  arranged 
schedules  to  move  the  kids  to  and 
from  the  Sky  Club,  three  nights 
weekly;  a  local  soft  drink  firm 
donated  a  handsome  bar;  and  the 
drinks  were  on  the  house,  open¬ 
ing  night. 

•And  that  was  just  the  beginning 
of  a  fine  chain  of  salutary  inci¬ 
dents. 

Money  was  needed,  and  when  a 
social  group  called  The  Table 
Toppers  found  out,  they  donated 
$1,000.  The  Jackson  Policemen’s 
Association  donated  $150. 

Even  the  inmates  of  the  State 
Prison  of  Southern  Michigan,  on 
the  fringe  of  Jackson  City,  wanted 
to  get  into  the  act.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  that  prison’s  civic- 
minded  warden,  William  A.  Ban- 
nan,  a  fight  card  composed  of 
prisoners  was  put  on  in  downtown 
Jackson  and  $150  was  added  to 
the  Parents,  Inc.,  treasury. 

Last  Summer’s  operation  of  the 
Skv  C’”’'s  attracted  5.250  young¬ 
sters;  75  cents  for  couples,  50  for 
stags.  A  barn  was  needed  for 
Summer  recreation  —  and  four 
barns  were  offered  for  the  Youth 
Center. 

Fifteen  high  school  and  junior 
college  youths  make  up  the  1953- 


54  youth  advisory  council  of  Par-  — — 

ents,  Inc.  A  local  hunt  club  Conjl.  EditOIS  Ot  U.P. 
elected  to  teach  the  youngsters  ri 

how  to  handle  a  gun  safely.  iQpQTS  t  OTIIl  \jrIOlip 

Classes  in  safe  driving  played  Hartford,  Conn, 

a  part.  And  three  of  the  local  Editors  and  publishers  of  news- 
schools  last  Fall  won  awards  for  papers  served  in  the  state  by  the 
going  SIX  consecutive  months  United  Press  have  organized  the 
without  automobile  accident.  United  Press  Newspapers  of  Con- 


without  automobile  accident.  United  Press  Newspapers  of  Con- 

Parents,  Inc.,  IS  a  going  msti-  necticut.  At  an  initial  meeting  at 
tution;  may  well  be  a  model  for  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  they  elec- 
other  communities  with  king-size  fhonias  A.  Haggerty,  editor 
moppet  delinquency  to  look  into.  ,},£  iyi„sted  Citizen,  as  chair- 
All  this,  and  much  not  set  down 

here,  came  to  life  because  of  the  Arthur  E.  McEvoy,  managing 
editorial  written  by  Jim  Brown,  editor  of  the  New  Britain  Herald, 
Sunday  editor.  Citizen  Patriot.  elected  vicechairman  and 

^  Roy  W.  Downer,  editor  of  the 

WUlimantic  Chronicle,  secretary- 
*  *  *1A**^* «  treasurer.  Directors  chosen  were 

Andrew  H.  Lyon,  managing  editor 
of  the  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram; 
Ward  Duffy,  editor  of  the  Hart- 
jord  Times;  Sanford  H.  Wendov- 
Managing  editor  F.  F.  Flaherty  er,  news  editor  of  the  Meriden 
of  the  Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Journal;  E.  A.  V.  Gustafson,  man- 
Standard,  women’s  editor  Mrs.  Leo  aging  editor  of  the  Naugatuck 
H.  Morrissey  of  the  Coldwater  Daily  News. 

(Mich.)  Daily  Reporter,  and  car- 

toonist  Bert  Whitman  of  the  Stock-  rjlnVio  Sirmc 

ton  (Calif.)  Record  were  judged  , 

winners  this  week  from  among  New  Employe  Contract 
hundreds  of  entries  in  the  Third  Boston 

Annual  Cancer  Contest  for  the  \  new  contract  signed  between 
Newspaper  People  of  .America,  the  Globe  Newspaper  Company 
sponsored  by  the  Julius  Mathews  and  the  Globe  Employes  Associa- 
Special  Agency.  tion,  an  independent  union  repre- 

Col.  Flaherty  won  in  the  edi-  senting  the  editorial  and  business 
torial  classification  with  a  dra-  offices  of  the  Globe,  provides  for 
matic  presentation  of  “The  Seven  a  pension,  a  salary  increase,  a 
Deadly  Signs”  pointing  to  the  life-  37i/i  hour  work  week,  and  an  in¬ 
saving  importance  of  reaching  a  crease  in  the  death  benefit, 
nhysician  in  time  at  the  first  sus-  The  Globe  thus  becomes  the 
nicion  of  cancer,  which  was  pub-  first  of  the  Boston  newspapers  to 
lished  in  his  12,357-circulation  grant  its  editorial  and  business 
Haily  during  April,  Cancer  Control  office  employes  a  pension. 

Month.  The  pension  is  non-contributory 

Mrs.  Morrissey’s  prize  -  winning  and  voluntary.  It  covers  all  regu- 
contribution  for  feature  stories  was  lar  employes  who  have  completed 
won  with  a  series  of  eight  stories  20  consecutive  years  of  employ- 
in  the  6,063-circulation  Reporter  ment  and  have  reached  their  65th 
detailine  how  attention  to  Cancer’s  birthday — those  who  elect  to  re- 
Seven  Danger  Signals  actually  had  tire  will  continue  to  be  covered  by 
saved  lives  of  local  residents.  the  existing  medical-hospital  and 

Mr.  Whitman,  cartoonist  on  the  life  insurance  plan  at  no  cost  to 
48,456-circulation  Record,  was  a  themselves. 

second-time  winner  in  the  cartoon  Those  retiring  as  of  Jan.  1, 
division  with  his  figure  of  a  Minute  1955  will  receive  $93.50  per 
Man  renresenting  the  American  month. 

Cancer  Society  on  guard  with  the  The  contract  which  remains  in 
Cancer  Sword  of  medical  .science  effect  until  Jan.  1,  1956  also  pro- 
and  research  in  his  hand.  vides  for  a  general  $2.00  per  week 

William  E.  Foster,  general  man-  wage  increase  to  take  effect  Jan. 
ager  of  the  Mathews  Agency,  na-  those  having  at- 

tional  newspaper  advertising  rep-  tained  the  top  of  their  present 
resentatives.  said  that  the  winners  wage  scale.  It  further  provides 
arc  being  awarded  $100  U.  S.  De-  for  a  37 V4  hour  work  week  and 
fense  Bonds.  Equivalent  amounts  increase  in  the  amount  payable 
will  be  sent  in  their  names  to  their  beneficiary  upon  the  death 

respective  state  divisions  of  the  employe. 

American  Cancer  Society.  " 

Judges  were:  Clifton  R.  Read,  „ 
public  relations  director,  American  Pcry  S>Cale  Increased 
Cancer  Society,  Inc.;  H.  Jack  Norfolk,  Va. 

rteie^r.  science  editor.  Interna-  Reporters,  desk  men  and  photog- 
tion  il  News  Service,  and  Dr.  Ernest  ranhers  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dis- 
M.  Daland,  chief  of  staff.  Mass-  patch  obtained  a  $95  minimum  pay 
achusetts  State  Cancer  Hospital.  sca'e  in  the  second  half  of  the 
The  contest,  which  has  been  sixth  year  under  a  new  contract 
most  favorably  received  since  its  between  the  newspaper  and  an  in- 
inception  three  years  ago,  wa.s  un-  dependent  office  association.  The 
d“naken  to  .stimulate  newsnaper  seventh-year  minimum  of  $100 
d  s'Mssion  of  the  cancer  problem,  was  left  unchanged. 


George  Hartford 
Retires;  Dean 
Of  Ad  Managers 

Chicago 

George  Hartford,  Chicago  Daily 
News  advertising  director  for  22 
years  and  one  of  America’s  best 
known  newspa¬ 
per  ad  execu- 
tives,  retired  July 
1.  He  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  Summer 
at  his  home  in 
Manitowish,  Wis. 

Mr.  Hartford 
started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as 
copy  boy  55  years 
ago  on  the  old 
Chicago  Inter 
Ocean.  He  later  Hartford 
served  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  Inter  Ocean  and  eventually 
became  ad  director  of  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  and  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner. 

In  1931,  the  late  Frank  Knox 
hired  Mr.  Hartford  as  advertising 
director  of  the  Daily  News.  Now 
66,  Mr.  Hartford  retires  as  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the 
Daily  News.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  This  Week  magazine  and 
the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Mr.  Hartford  summed  up  his 
Horatio  Alger  career  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  E&P  (April  18,  1953, 
page  22),  stressing  two  self-taught 
principles  of  advertising: 

“Never  sell  a  one-time  insertion 
— sell  the  man  a  schedule,”  and 
“never  underestimate  the  pulling 
power  of  a  newspaper.”  i 

He  has  been  succeeded  at  the 
Daily  News  by  Stanley  Adams  as 
advertising  director. 

■ 

6  Wisconsin  Papers 
Buy  Into  Radio-TV 

Wausau,  Wis. 

The  Wisconsin  Valley  Television 
Corporation,  of  which  six  Wiscon¬ 
sin  daily  newspapers  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  owners,  and  which  will  oper¬ 
ate  a  TV  station  in  Wausau  in  the 
near  future,  took  over  operation 
of  Radio  Station  WS.AU  on  July  1. 

Tran.sfer  of  the  license  covering 
operation  of  WSAU  was  approved 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  June  3. 

Owners  of  WSAU  and  the  tele¬ 
vision  station,  on  which  construc¬ 
tion  will  begin  immediately,  are  the 
Wausau  Record-Herald,  Merrill 
Daily  Herald,  Rhinelander  News, 
Marshfield  News-Herald,  A  nfigo 
Daih  Journal,  Wisconsin  Rapids 
Tribune,  and  Charles  Lemke  of 
Wausau,  a  former  stockholder  in 
WS.AU.  Mr.  Lemke  is  a  director 
and  treasurer  of  the  TV  group. 

The  television  corporation  pur¬ 
chased  the  ra.lio  .station’s  studios, 
transmitter  and  technical  equip¬ 
ment  for  $170,000.  The  radio  sta¬ 
tion  is  affiliated  with  NBC. 
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Hills  Bros.  Brews  Plans 
For  New  Instant  Coffee 


Newspapers  will  play  a  major 
role  in  the  introduction  of  Hills 
Brothers  instant  coffee  scheduled 
for  sometime  later  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  now  being  brewed. 

In  an  address  last  week  before 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  As.sociation  Summer  conven¬ 
tion  at  Coronado,  Calif.,  T.  Car- 
roll  Wilson,  Hills)  vicepresident, 
said  his  company  is  currently  re¬ 
lying  on  newspapers  to  present  a 
special  coupon  offer  in  more  than 
500  dailies  and  14  farm  publica¬ 
tions.  This  is  on  a  staggered  two- 
week  schedule  in  multiple  news¬ 
paper  cities  that  provides  the  larg¬ 
est  newspaper  list  ever  used  for 
any  single  advertisement  in  the 
company’s  history,  he  advised. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  can  not  now 
give  the  exact  date  or  the  details 
of  the  program  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  instant  coffee 
product.  He  assured  that  “newspa¬ 
pers  will  play  a  very  important 
part  in  our  introductory  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Coupon  Promotion 

The  coupon  offer  appeared  in 
the  Far  West  last  week  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  offer  to  retailers  to 
redeem  coupons  for  2  1-2  cents 
each  for  handling.  Hills  has  been 


chandising  men  can  give  us  in  urg¬ 
ing  retail  grocery  advertisers  to 
take  advantage  of  what  we  are  of¬ 
fering,”  Mr.  Wilson  added. 

News  Reports  Scored 

In  reporting  the  Hills  advertis¬ 
ing  program,  Mr.  Wilson  injected 
a  bit  of  criticism  for  the  editorial 
side  by  giving  examples  of  report¬ 
ing  and  feature  writing  marking 
the  recent  upsurge  in  coffee  prices. 
The  “news  desk  rush”  is  a  weak 
excuse  for  some  reports  that  have 
resulted,  he  opined. 

“We  in  industry  who  spend  our 
money  to  pay  for  advertising  space 
in  your  publications  devote  a  great 
deal  of  lime,  effort  and  planning 
to  what  we  say  to  your  public — 
the  people  who  read  your  newspa¬ 
pers.  If  we  don’t  do  that  right — in 
keeping  with  the  principles  of  your 
newspaper — you  may  even  refuse 
to  run  our  ad.  Shouldn’t  we  have 
the  right  to  expect  more  adequate 
consideration  in  the  handling  of 
news  on  subjects  that  are  of  vital 
concern  and  importance  to  indus¬ 
try  and  the  public?” 

On  the  Hills  advertising,  Mr. 
Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  new 
policies  are  part  of  a  series  begun 
in  1951.  For  27  unbroken  previous 
years  the  company’s  advertising 


was  virtually  limited  to  newspapers 
exclusively. 

The  first  shift  was  to  use  spot 
radio  and  selected  participation 
radio  and  TV  facilities,  with  news¬ 
papers  still  a  major  medium.  Then, 
in  mid-1953,  there  was  a  change 
to  fewer  newspapers  but  with  total 
newspaper  space  unchanged.  This 
was  to  concentrate  the  Hills’  effort 
in  its  more  strategic  markets  with 
radio  and  TV  for  broad  coverage 
of  the  entire  market,  he  explained. 

“In  all  of  this  maneuvering,  we 
have  never  lost  sight  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  daily  newspaper  in  the 
advertising  of  a  food  product,”  he 
observed. 

This  was  demonstrated  when 
moves  were  made  to  meet  recent 
industry  problems,  he  pointed  out. 
Hills’  explanatory  advertisement 
went  to  nearly  300  newspapers. 
Copy  was  1,200  and  1,500  lines. 
The  ad,  “Two  Cups  For  a  Nickel,” 
also  went  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Publishers’  Auxiliary  and  American 
Press  “as  a  further  service  to  the 
publishing  industry  for  news  com¬ 
ment  and  editorial  purposes. 

Teach  vs.  Reach 

“Why  did  we  put  this  advertise¬ 
ment  in  daily  newspapers?  Simply 
because  newspapers  are  tailor- 
made  for  this  kind  of  a  combination 
advertising  and  public  relations 
job.  We  could  have  reached  far 
more  people  by  also  putting  it  on 
the  air.  But  in  this  case  it  was 
much  more  than  just  trying  to 
reach  people.  We  had  to  be  able  to 


Newspaper  Advertising  Is  SheafFer  Pen* 


informed,  he  said,  that  it  is  the 
first  in  the  food  field  to  recognize 
the  grocer’s  coupon  redemption 
problems  by  paying  a  fee  that 
high. 

“We  are  proud  that  if,  with  our 
first  attempt  at  this  sort  of  promo¬ 
tion,  we  have  made  history  in  the 
art  of  couponing,  it  was  done 
through  newspapers,”  he  declared. 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  Hills 
organization  has  launched  into 
cooperative  advertising  activities, 
Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out.  On  June 
1  the  grocery  trade  was  presented 
with  a  retail  advertising  agreement 
that  “provides  we  will  reimburse 
them  at  the  general  line  rate  for 
the  cost  of  separate  listings  of  Hills 
Bros.  Coffee  —  measurable  space 
— in  their  own  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

“This  is  not  a  deal.  It  is  not  an 
allowance.  Our  plan  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  method  of  reimbursing 
grocers  for  their  cost  of  featuring 
Hills  Bros.  Coffee  in  their  own  re¬ 
tail  advertising,”  he  emphasized. 

The  total  amount  Hills  will  pay 
is  limited  to  1-2  cent  per  pound 
based  on  the  grocer’s  inventory  on 
the  date  he  signs  an  agreement,  plus 
•subsequent  purcha.ses  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement,  he  said. 

“I  assure  you  that  we  will  wel¬ 
come  and  appreciate  all  the  support 
that  your  retail  solicitors  and  mer- 


As  advertising  manager  for 
the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co., 
Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  Don  A. 
Reed  is  a  fairly  recent-comer 
to  the  advertising  field.  Yet  in 
the  two  years  he  has  had  a 
giiilding  hand  in  Sheaffer’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  success  of  his  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  reflected  in  a 
marked  upswing  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales. 

Born  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Don  later  attended  Ohio  State 
University  and  following  his 
graduation  in  1939  joined  Sheaf¬ 
fer  as  a  junior  salesman  work¬ 
ing  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Eventually  he  was  brought  into 
the  main  office  as  a  sales  corre¬ 
spondent. 

In  1942  Don  entered  the  Air 
Force;  rejoined  Sheaffer  in 
1946  as  director  of  sales  train¬ 
ing. 

The  following  year  he  was 
named  manager  of  employes’ 
services  and  in  1948  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  employment  manager, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until 
1950  when  he  became  assistant 


public  relations  manager.  Two 
years  later  Don  shifted  to  the 


Don  A.  Reed 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 

ad  department  as  assistant  ad 
manager  and  in  January,  1953, 
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teach  them,  .^nd  only  in  newspa¬ 
pers  did  we  feel  that  we  could  ex¬ 
pect  our  purpose  to  be  fully  ac¬ 
complished.” 

■ 

Tessier  to  Retire 
From  HT  Ad  Stoii 

George  Tessier,  member  of  the 
Xew  York  Herald  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  staff  for  34  years,  will  re¬ 
tire  July  14. 

Mr.  Tessier  entered  newspaper 
advertising  45  years  ago  when 
he  joined  the  classified  staff  of  the 
old  New  York  American.  After 
seven  years  on  the  American  he 
became  an  advertising  salesman 
for  the  old  New  York  Herald 
and,  subsequently,  the  Morning 
Sun 

When  Mr.  Tessier  first  joined 
the  Tribune  at  154  Na.ssau  Street, 
he  became  real  estate  advertising 
manager.  Since  1927,  when  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Tribune  na¬ 
tional  advertising  staff,  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  office  equipment  and 
pharmaceutical  advertising. 

■ 

Price  Beer  Ads  Nixed 

In  a  move  to  curb  “predatory 
price  wars”  among  retail  licensees 
in  the  sale  of  packaged  beer  and 
ale  in  the  state,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Division  of  Alcoholic  Bev¬ 
erage  Control  has  prohibited  any 
price  advertising  on  malt  beverages 
on  and  after  July  15  in  any  peri¬ 
odical,  publication,  circular,  hand¬ 
bill  or  direct  mail  piece. 


s  'Silent  Salesman*  | 

was  promoted  to  his  present  J 
position.  g 

Since  then,  Don’s  been  large-  g 
ly  responsible  for  developing  g 
and  spearheading  Sheaffer’s  g 
campaign  to  promote  the  Snor-  g 
kel  fountain  pen.  From  his  g 
own  sales  experience,  he  knows  g 
what  customers  want  when  they  g 
contemplate  buying  a  pen.  He  g 
also  knows  the  effect  of  adver-  H 
tising  upon  both  customer  and  g 
dealer;  knows  what  impresses  g 
them  and  what  doesn’t.  g 

“From  my  earlier  experience  g 
in  selling  and  in  public  rela-  g 
tioas.”  Don  relates,  “I  knew  3 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  g 
reaching  the  mass  market  was  g 
through  newspapers.  Virtually  g 
every  member  of  the  family  g 
looks  at  the  newspaper.  S 

“With  us.  this  is  important  y 
because  each  and  every  mem-  p 
her  of  the  family  is  a  prospec-  g 
live  Sheaffer  customer.  The  g 
newspaper  aJ  is  our  silent  sales-  g 
man — selling  the  potential  cus-  y 
tomer  at  home,  at  work  and  in  g 
his  leisure  hours.” — R.  B.  McI.  H 
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Free  Coffee  Bars  Prove 
Good  PR,  Driving  Aid 


21*  EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS! 

1$ 


Nis  luA 


An  unl'SUal  and  valuable  com¬ 
munity  relations  campaign  has 
been  developed  for  two  rival  coffee 
companies,  both  clients  of  the 
.same  public  relations  office. 

The  firm  of  David  North  Inc., 
a  New  York  PR  agency  specializ¬ 
ing  in  the  food  field,  recently  tied 
in  its  two  coffee  accounts — Martin¬ 
son  and  Aborn — with  accident-pre¬ 
vention  activities.  The  PR  policies 
of  these  companie.s  departed  from 
the  straight  publicity  category  and 
were  launched  on  what  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  rapidly-developing  pub¬ 
lic  service  project  on  the  commun¬ 
ity  level. 

The  campaign  began  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  19.S?  New  Year  holidays, 
when,  in  cooperation  with  Chief 
Leo  Nolan  of  the  Long  Beach,  L.  I. 
police  department  and  two  local 
papers,  the  Nassau  County  Record 
and  Lon  ft  Beach  (L.  1.)  Life,  the 
North  office  volunteered  the  aid  of 
the  Martinson  company  in  the 
community’s  efforts  to  keep  down 
the  holiday  traffic  accident  rate. 

The  Martinson  firm  set  up  a  cof¬ 
fee  bar  at  Long  Beach  police  head¬ 
quarters,  supplied  it  with  sufficient 
java  to  float  an  entire  three-day 
weekend  of  celebrating  holiday 
drivers.  The  local  press  cooperat¬ 
ed  completely,  giving  widespread 
coverage  to  the  goal  of  “making 
coffee  your  one  for  the  road”  a 
functioning  project  and  not  merely 
a  slogan. 

The  police,  on  their  part,  were 
ordered  to  bring  in  to  headquarters 
any  drivers  obviously  under  the  in¬ 
fluence.  give  them  as  much  of  the 
wake-up  brew  as  they  needed.  No 
arrests  were  to  be  made  unless  a 
motorist  was  actually  violating  a 
traffic  law. 

Result  of  this  three-way  team  ef¬ 
fort  was  the  first  no-accident  New 
Year’s  holiday  in  the  history  of 
Long  Beach,  a  record  which  won 
that  city  a  great  deal  of  well- 
deserved  national  press  attention. 
Needless  to  say,  it  was  also  a 
wisely-directed  community  rela¬ 
tions  move  in  the  entire  Long  Is¬ 
land  marketing  area  for  the  Mar¬ 
tinson  firm,  which,  through  the 
North  office,  had  deliberately  re¬ 
frained  from  injecting  any  high- 
pressure  publicity  “pitch”  into  its 
press  relea.ses  and  picture  .stories. 

The  Long  Beach  campaign  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  one-shot  experi¬ 
ment  in  community  relations.  Its 
success  gave  rise  to  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram.  this  time  of  long-range  pro¬ 
portions.  for  North’s  other  coffee 
client.  Aborn’s.  which  markets  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  New  England. 

The  Aborn  project  began  when 
North  noticed  a  March  5  editorial 
in  the  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times.  voicing  the  wish  of  Yar¬ 


mouth  Police  Chief  Nelson  Cressy 
to  offer  tired  drivers  free  coffee 
during  the  congested  Summer  sea¬ 
son.  (E&P,  July  3,  page  17).  The 
editorial  added,  however,  that  the 
Yarmouth  budget  wasn’t  fat  enough 
for  such  a  plan,  even  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  safe  driving. 

Remembering  Long  Beach, 
North  took  Chief  Cressy’s  wish 
out  of  the  dream  category  when 
he  brought  the  editorial  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Aborn’s  Vicepresident 
Ed  Downs,  a  Cape  Cod  Summer 
resident  who  was  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  to  launch  his  own 
community-level  campaign  on  the 
Cane. 

Accordingly,  the  Yarmouth  po¬ 
lice  department  opened  its  free  cof¬ 
fee  bar  on  June  26,  to  a  fanfare 
of  press,  radio,  and  television  cov¬ 
erage  blanketing  the  entire  New 
England  area.  The  first  two  days 
of  the  bar’s  existence  brought  over 
300  grateful  stay-up  motorists. 

The  coffee,  donated  by  Aborn’s, 
will  last  through  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son.  as  will  Aborn-supplieJ  signs 
reading  “Free  Coffee  For  Tired 
Drivers  At  Police  Headquarters.” 
Latter  have  been  posted  on  every 
highway  within  a  15-mile  radius  of 
Yarmouth.  Furnished  by  the  police 
(also  gratis):  detailed  information 
on  highway  and  traffic  conditions 
for  any  location  on  the  Cape. 

The  immediate  success  of  this 
project  has  already  had  repercus¬ 
sions  in  many  towns  in  the  Aborn 
marketing  area;  consequently  the 
comnany  is  preparing  “coffee  bar 
kits  for  police  and  public  safety 
officials  who  have  also  expressed 
the  desire  to  use  coffee  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  their  safe-driving  cam¬ 
paigns.  Further,  the  Martinson 
comoany  is  initiating  similar  free 
coffee  facilities  for  equally  inter¬ 
ested  localities  in  its  own  territory, 
which  covers  the  entire  Northeast 
U.  S. — although,  oddly  enough,  not 
in  conflict  with  Aborn’s  distribu¬ 
tors  in  the  New  England  area. 

Both  firms  are  exceptionally 
pleased  with  the  response  these 
projects  have  thus  far  received, 
and  anticipate  steadily-increasing 
activity  in  cooperation  with  safety 
campaigns  throughout  the  East. 
The  overall  programs,  handled  so 
that  the  coffee  bar  operations  are 
genuine  public  services  and  not 
Dublicity  stunts  which  intrude  a 
brand  name  into  an  otherwise  well- 
intended  enterprise,  have  already 
paid  off. 

Avco  Ad  Series  Updates 
Employes  on  Company 

As  part  of  a  year-round  com¬ 
munity  public  relations  program 
the  New  Idea  Division  of  Avco 
Manufacturing  Corporation  has 


Plant  City  letter. 

been  publishing  institutional  type 
of  advertisements  to  keep  employ¬ 
es  and  residents  of  its  plant  com¬ 
munities —  Coldwater,  Ohio;  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa;  Collegeville,  Pa.; 
Sandwich,  111.  —  better  informed 
about  the  company. 

The  advertisements,  whbh  are 
mailed  to  employes’  homes  one 
week  in  advance  of  publication, 
have  covered  such  subjects  as  the 
contribution  of  the  company’s  pay¬ 
roll  to  the  community’s  welfare; 
the  important  role  played  by  the 
company’s  salesmen,  (rarely  seen 
in  plant  communities);  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employe  benefit  program 
anJ  the  importance  of  research 
and  development  activities  to  fu¬ 
ture  job  security. 

At  times  the  advertisements  have 
reproduced  letters  to  employes  car¬ 
rying  important  messages  which 
the  company  believes  would  be  of 
interest  to  community  residents. 

Shown  on  this  page  (see  cut)  is 
one  example  of  such  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  was  inspired  on  the 
eve  of  the  company’s  plant-wide 
vaction  shut-down  by  serious  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  suffered  by  one 
executive  of  the  company  and  the 
son  of  another. 

The  campaign  was  developed  by 
New  Idea’s  advertising-public  rela¬ 
tions  department  in  cooperation 
with  Avco’s  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  Hill  and  Knowiton,  Inc.,  and 
Ralph  Dalton  Associates,  Troy, 
Ohio,  one  of  New  Idea’s  two  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

Denny  Named  PR  Chief 
For  Kaufman  &  Assoc. 

Robert  R.  Denny,  former  edi¬ 
torial  staff  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Times-Herald,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Washington  advertising 
firm. 

Denny,  33,  was  a  member  of 
the  Times-Herald  staff  when  the 
newspaper  was  sold  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  several  months  ago. 

EDITOR  & 


In  this  new  post,  he  will  handle  • 
public  relations  and  publicity  for 
both  current  and  new  clients  of  the 
Kaufman  agency.  The  agency 
serves  national,  regional  and 
Washington-area  advertisers. 

PR  Chief  Elected 

William  H.  Renisculer,  for¬ 
mer  Minneapolis  newspaperman 
now  in  charge  of  the  Northern 
Trust  Company’s,  Chicago,  public 
relations  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  elected  a  second 
vicepresident  of  the  bank. 

■ 

Canners  Merchandise 
Parade's  Food  Page 

A  four-page  brochure  mer¬ 
chandising  the  prestige  editorial 
feature  for  canned  foods  in  the 
July  25  issue  of  Parade  has  been 
distributed  by  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  to  its  members 
and  to  canned  food  brokers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

The  feature  is  titled  “Pantry 
Shelf  Dinner”  with  the  sub-title, 
“Canned  foods  combine  cleverly 
for  a  gala  company  meal.”  The 
brochure  lists  the  Parade  mar¬ 
kets  and  recommends  retail  tie- 
ins  on  the  theme  of  Fancy  Pan¬ 
try  Meals  during  the  week  of 
July  25-31.  The  Parade  food  page 
helps  sell  canned  foods’  glamour 
and  prestige  plus  their  versatil¬ 
ity,  convenience,  variety,  year 
’round  availability,  quality  and 
goodness,  NCA  points  out. 

■ 

State  Ferry  System 
Ups  Ad  Appropriation 

Seattle.  Wa.sh. 

Washington  State  Ferries,  state- 
owned  ferry  system,  increased  its 
advertising  budget  approximately  • 
$15,000  for  the  current  operating 
year.  Last  year’s  advertising  bud¬ 
get  was  $35,000. 

Advertising  (via  Botsford,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner)  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  folders  and  newspapers. 
Newspaper  ads  kicked  off  with  full 
pages  in  the  rotogravure  sections 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review  and  Chronicle 
and  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian.  Three  colors  and  black  were 
used.  Seasonal  advertising  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  travel  sections. 

■ 

Robertson  Retires 

Robert  Robertson,  for  the  past 
17  years  with  the  Trade  Extension 
Division  of  the  American  Weekly 
and  Puck— the  Comic  Weekly,  and 
the  past  few  years  Western  man¬ 
ager,  has  retir^.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  old  Lord  &  Thomas  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  for  10  years, 
a 

Peters  with  Booth 

Chicago 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Wallace  J.  Peters  has 
joined  its  Chicago  advertising  office 
staff.  He  was  formerly  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Family  magazine  and  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Co. 
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available  in  many  commodify  classes  through 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Greater  Cleveland  u  a  typical  Amer¬ 
ican  Metropolitan  Market  that  is  said  to 
*‘know  more  about  itself  than  any  city  in  the 
Nation”. 

The  food  store  panel  which  Nielson  composed 
and  conducts  for  us  adds  something  to  this.  Their 
bi-monthly  reports  express  total  Covmty  activity 
on  an  excellent  variety  of  commodity  groups.  Not 
just  fractional  highlights,  but  the  full  and  factual 
sort  of  report  you  would  expect  from  Nielsen. 

Consumer  sales  volumes,  and  shares  of  sales,  by 
reported  brands  and  ”all  other”;  distribution  (also 
determining  per  cent  of  stores  “out  of  stock”); 
average  sales  per  store  handling;  average  inven¬ 
tory  per  store  handling  (establishing  number  of 
months  supply);  dealer  push  in  terms  of  displays, 
couponing  and  deal  activity,  and  many  other  sales 
influence  details. 

These  are  expressed  not  only  for  the  total 
County,  but  also  by  economic  halves  of  the 
County’s  families,  and  by  corporate  chain  stores 
vs.  independents  ...  to  better  define  areas  of 
sales  opportunity. 


With  Greater  Cleveland’s  characteristics,  plus 
Nielsen  reports,  where  could  you  find  a  better 
test  market? 

But  what  of  those  commodities  not  reported  by 
brand  detail,  and  those  not  included?  They,  too, 
reap  an  almost  equal  value. 

To  have  pin-pointed  for  you  those  areas  and 
those  types  of  stores,  where  you  must  win  dis¬ 
tribution  and  shelf  position  to  expose  your  prod¬ 
uct  to  substantial  sales  opportunities,  is  invaluable 
— as  a  directional  influence  to  your  selling  and  to 
your  advertising  effort,  both  for  testing  and  for 
everyday  sales. 


THESE  REPORTED 

CAKE  MIXES 
COFFEE 

Regular  and  Solubla 

FACKAOED  NON-FAT 
DRY  MILK 


BRAND  DETAILS 

MARGARINE 

SYNTHETIC  OETEROBITS 

SOAF  POWDERS 

DOO  FOODS 

Dry  Type,  Cannad  Typ* 


BY 


FROZEN: 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 

N«w  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeies  •  Atlanta 


Juices  •  Vegetables  •  Fruits  •  Chicken  Pies  •  Beef  Ffes 
(Reported  from  retailer  purchases  and  purchase  disiributionj 


REFORHD  BY  "AU  BRANDS  COMBINED"  AREi 
Butter  •  Tea  •  Cat  Foods 
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Advertiser  • 


GoldCardGiven 
'Mr.AdManager' 
At  NAEA  Meet 


Acclaimed  as  “Mr.  Advertising  niore  will  be  advanced  from  ad- 
Manager,”  Frank  Carroll,  one-time  vertising  to  publishership  duties 
ad  director,  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  and  the  entire  profession  will  be 
News,  was  presented  with  a  gold  jnst  so  much  the  better  as  a  re¬ 
card  denoting  honorary  life  mem-  suit,”  Mr.  Carroll  said, 
bership  in  the  Newspaper  Advertis-  _  _  ^  ■ 

ing  Executives  Association  last  Wis.  DcolieS  Selected 
week  in  Coronado,  Calif.  gy  Kemper  Insurance 

NAEA  in  Wisconsin  newspapers  have  beer 
1923,  Mr.  CaiToll  built  the  organ-  selected  by  the  Kemper  group  o: 
iMtiqn  from  60  to  316  members  insurance  compianies  one  of  th< 
office.  largest  organizations  in  the  cas- 
v  ualty  and  lire  insurance  fields,  as 

himself,  declared  Laurence  T.  basic  medium  for  a  statewide 
Knott,  past  president,  NAEA  and  advertising  campaign  for  the  Fal 
^vertising  director,  Chicago  Sun-  (954  Spring  of  1955. 

j  book  of  ^25  announced  last  weel 

NAEA  and  trains  most  of  the  jjy  ^  q  Merritt,  resident  vicepres 
newspapCT  advertising  managers  of  j^ent  of  Lumbermen’s  Mutual  Cas 
j  A Co.,  at  a  meeting  of  agent! 

He  drew  the  first  code  of  NAEA  from  fjje  Green  Bay  and  northerr 
ethics,  which  today  in  principle  is  Wisconsin  area  held  at  Green  Bay 
praotic^ly  the  Mme.  We  ntw  have  \fr.  Merritt  said  a  study  of  th< 
more  than  1,000  members  be(^use  various  advertising  media  by  thi 
^  his  thinking  and  his  planning,”  Kemper  companies  has  convince< 
Mr.  Knott  said.  nffirinU  that  “ne«/<:narM»r  adverti« 


‘MR.  ADVERTISING  MANAGER’  —  Frank  Carroll  (left),  whose 
1920-30  advertising  directorship  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  pro¬ 
duced  so  many  ad  chiefs  that  he  is  termed  “Mr.  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,”  receives  NAEA  life  membership  card  from  Laurence  T.  Knott, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  past  NAEA  president  and  chairman  of  the 
association's  awards  committee. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  - 


to  collect 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 

21 1  W.  Wacktr  Drive,  Chicago  *  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 
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AUTOMOTIVE  SALES 

Portland,  Oregon . $161,588,000 

Atlanta,  Georgia .  159,536,000 

Denver,  Colorado .  142,972,000 

Boston,  Massachusetts .  141,360,000 

Toledo,  Ohio .  127.616.000 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma .  112,080,000 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana .  96,390,000 

Des  Moines,  Iowa .  83,611,000 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA  ^164,125,000 

Data  Copyrighted  1954  Sales  Management,  Survey  .  . 

of  Buying  Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed. 

TH[  MOST  SanDiego-althelowettcosI  — is 

IMPORTAMT  COtNf*  ^ ......  catiid  a rirski 

IH  THl  USA  I  with  the  SATURATION  coverage 

y'  these  two  newspapers! 

SAN  DIEGO  REPRESENTED  NATIONALIY  lY  THE 

CALIFORNIA  ^  WEST-HOUIDAY  CO..  INC. 


Warm  Sincerity 

Instead  of  hard-driving  “sell" 
copy,  the  ad  struck  a  note  of  warm 
sincerity.  In  an  institutional  vein, 
it  discussed:  I)  the  new  beer  in 
San  Antonio;  2)  the  new  distribu¬ 
tor  in  San  Antonio,  and  3)  the 
newly  appointed  advertising  agen¬ 
cy.  Inviting  a  word-of-mouth  cam¬ 
paign  by  those  with  a  financial 
stake  in  the  venture,  it  suggested 
that  “you’ll  tell  your  friends  about 
it  .  .  .  and  the  grocers  .  .  .  stores 
and  taverns  you  patronize!” 

Carson-Roberts  then  sent  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  ad  to  each  stockholder. 
By  thus  fanning  the  flame  of  com¬ 
munity  interest,  the  agency  con¬ 
solidated  Mitchell’s  reputation 
among  the  investor  group — many 
of  whom  wrote  to  Mr.  Kuper  later 
to  comment  on  the  client-agency 
move,  that  “they  liked  being  this 
close  to  the  company  .  .  .  felt  clos¬ 
er  to  the  firm  in  which  they  had 
invested.” 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

Revlon  Sets  New  Budget 
$1.5-Million  in  Papers 


Newspaper  and  supplement  ad 
budget  of  Revlon  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  increased  by  an¬ 
other  $1,500,000  for  Revlon’s  new 
Lanolite  lipstick,  according  to 
Charles  Revson,  president.  He 
added  that  this  sum  is  just  part 
of  a  total  $8,500,000  which  the 
company  will  spend  for  advertising 
in  the  U.  S.,  with  most  of  it  to 
be  expended  in  the  second  half  of 
this  year. 

Some  $2,500,000  will  be  spent 
for  advertising  the  new  Silken-Net 


hair-spray.  Large-scale  newspaper 
and  magazine  ads  will  be  used  for 
Revlon’s  liquid  Touch  and  Glow 
face  make-up  and  a  new  compact. 
Love  Pat. 

Special  Dealer  Ad  Mots 
Released  by  Hotpoint 

Special  newspaper  mat  proofs 
are  being  supplied  to  Hotpoint 
dealers  to  help  them  announce 
Hotpoint’s  new  colored  electric 
range. 

Proofs  offer  a  variety  of  ad 


sizes.  Teaser  ads,  30-inchers, 
1,000-line  and  page  ads  comprise 
the  series.  Three  ads  are  r^uc- 
tions  of  page  ads.  Teaser  ads  are 
one  column  by  one  and  a  half 
inches  and  can  be  spaced  through¬ 
out  a  newspaper  to  attract  reader 
attention. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Large-size  newspai)er  inser¬ 
tions  were  used  last  week  by  P. 
Lorillard  Company  to  introduce 
king-size  Kent  cigarets  in  retail  out¬ 
lets.  Radio-TV,  magazines  were 
also  used. 

•  Leading  Sunday  supplements, 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  30,000,000,  will  be  used 
for  fractional  pages  by  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Coffee  Bureau  as  part  of  a 
new  consumer  campaign.  Pages  in 
Satevepost  and  Life  magazines  plus 
radio  spots  are  scheduled. 


Client,  Agency 
Open  Market 
Via  Stockholder 

Because  the  Mitchell  Brewing 
Company  of  Texas  decided  to 
spearhead  its  recent  entry  into  the 
San  Antonio  market  through  the 
firm’s  600  stockholders  .  .  .  and  b^ 
cause  the  brewery’s  newly  appoint¬ 
ed  agency,  Carson-Roberts,  Inc., 
was  so  impressed  that  it  followed 
up  the  idea  with  an  agency-spon¬ 
sored  ad  in  the  daily  papers  ad¬ 
dressed  to  those  same  stockholden 
...  a  warm  mood  of  community  | 
rapport  was  established  in  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  strict¬ 
ly  commercial  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

Lamiching  Begins 


The  launching  began  when 
Charles  Kuper,  young  president  of 
Mitchell,  invited  his  600  sharehold¬ 
ers  to  a  beer-and-chips  party  in 
one  of  San  Antonio’s  open-air  res¬ 
taurants. 


Receiving  the  investors  were 
Mr.  Kuper,  his  sales  manager, 
advertising  manager,  brewmaster, 
distributors  and  Ralph  Carson  and 
Dick  Goebel  from  the  agency.  On 
tap  was  musical  entertainment, 
plenty  of  Mitchell  posters  and 
point-of-sale  pieces  .  .  .  and  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  Mitchell’s  beer. 

The  agency  was  most  impressed, 
however,  with  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  stockholders  and 
their  interest  in  the  company’s  plan 
to  enlarge  distribution  to  include 
San  Antonio. 


Inspired  by  the  individual  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Brewery’s  backers, 
they  followed  up  with  an  agency- 1 
sponsored  half-page  ad  in  the 
San  Antonio  Express.  Addressed 
to  “The  Stockholders  of  Mitchell 
Brewing  Company  .  .  .”  the  ad 
was  illustrated  with  candid  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  at  the  party,  showing 
shareholders  being  hosted  by 
Mitchell. 
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Better  than  One  out  of  Three! 


Of  the  most  important  newspapers  printed  in  the  United 
States  over  a  third  are  produced  on  presses  driven  and 
controlled  by  Cline -Westinghoiise  Electrical  Equipment. 

The  latest  figures  as  tabulated  by  "Editor  &  Publisher" 
list  2213  newspaper  plants  with  modem  drive  and  control 
equipment .  .  .  and  748  of  these  are  Cline-Westinghouse. 

This  is  a  very  significant  endorsement  yet  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  For  the  name  "Westinghouse"  has  been  long  in  the 
forefront  as  an  originator  and  manufacturer  of  electrical 
equipment  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  while  Cline,  since  its  pioneering 
start,  has  specialized  in  electrical  equipment  to  suit  every 
need  of  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

Cline-Westinghoase 

thrives  and  Controls 

dine _ 

ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

Le*  Angalat  17,  California  *  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Flexees  Extends  Ad 
Season  on  Swimsuits 


Flexees,  Inc.  has  turned  its 
back  on  the  widespread  habit  of 
cutting  off  the  promotion  of  Sum¬ 
mer  goods  just  at  the  time  when 
the  market  enters  its  peak  season. 
Now  in  the  midst  of  a  sizable 
newspaper  campaign  on  its  line  of 
Seamold  swimsuits,  Flexees  has  al¬ 
ready  made  plans  to  continue  the 
campaign  through  the  month  of 
July,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  campaign  marks  Flexees’ 
first  effort  as  a  national  newspaper 
advertiser  in  the  swimwear  field, 
although  the  company  has  been, 
for  a  number  of  years,  one  of  the 
leading  users  of  national  newspaper 
space  among  foundation  garment 
manufacturers. 

The  current  Seamold  drive — a 
600-line  ad  each  week — is  running 
in  40  newspapers  in  30  markets. 
Cooperative  advertising,  paid  for 
in  part  by  the  retailer,  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  many  additional  markets. 
The  company’s  national  campaign, 
said  the  Bureau,  will  continue 
through  July  and  possibly  into  Au¬ 
gust,  with  the  cooperative  cam¬ 
paign  scheduled  to  run  through  the 
Summer. 


The  Bureau  quoted  Seymour 
Lipton,  Flexees’  sales  manager,  as 
saying:  “Our  newspaper  campaign 
has  one  major  purpose — to  tell 
consumers  about  Seamold  suits  at 
the  time  they’re  in  the  market  for 
them.  We  have  also  an  important 
secondary  purpose  —  to  make  it 
profitable  and  desirable  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  maintain  his  full  markup 
in  the  prices  of  our  suits.  We 
know  this  is  contrary  to  the  too- 
frequent  practice  of  keeping  inven¬ 
tories  low  and  running  clearance 
sales  on  broken  lots  after  the 
Fourth  of  July.  We  are  advocating 
— in  fact  requesting — that  our  deal¬ 
ers  maintain  the  price  on  Seamolds 
through  July  and  August,  and 
we’re  going  to  help  them  do  that 
by  promoting  the  product  aggres¬ 
sively  and  by  supplying  adequate 
stocks.” 

Noting  that  Flexees  will  continue 
to  use  newspapers  aggressively  in 
iLs  foundation  garment  advertising, 
Mr.  Lipton  disclosed  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  company’s  forthcoming 
Fall  ad  budget  on  these  products 
will  be  invested  in  newspaper  space. 
The  national  schedule  will  include 
approximately  70  markets,  he  said. 


Institutional  Ads  Set 
For  Real  Estate  Men 

An  institutional  advertising 
campaign  for  real  estate  boards 
has  just  been  released  by  the 
Howard  Parish  Organization  of 
Miami,  Fla. 

Each  of  the  13  display  ads  is 
based  on  a  “checkpoint  for  buy¬ 
ing  property,”  and  closes  with  a 
strong  reason-why  for  selecting  a 
realtor. 

Mats  of  illustrations  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  two  sizes,  permitting  flex¬ 
ibility  in  ad-size  from  two  col¬ 
umns  to  a  full  page. 

The  realtor  campaign  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  feature  of  the  current  release 
of  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans, 
the  monthly  service  for  newspa¬ 
per  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  published  by  Parish. 

It  is  also  being  made  available 
on  a  fee  basis  to  newspapers  in 
cities  where  there  is  no  Howard 
Parish  client. _ 

Adopts  2%  Discount 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  has 
announced  adoption  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  two  percent  cash  discount 
on  national  advertising,  effective 
Sept.  1.  The  Norwich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin  Record  has  also  adopted 
the  discount.  This  leaves  a  total  of 
62  newspapers,  out  of  a  total  of 
1,584,  which  have  not  yet  adopted 
it,  according  to  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  agencies. 


Tobacco  Research  Unit 
Gets  New  Chairman 


The  Tobacco  Industry  Re¬ 
search  Committee  has  named 
Timothy  V.  Hartnett,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  as  full-time 
chairman,  it  was  announced  last 
week  by  O.  Parker  McComas, 
president,  Philip  Morris  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Inc.  Mr.  McComas  has  been 
chairman  of  the  committee  over 
the  past  three  months. 

Mr.  Hartnett  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco  Corporation  on  June  30. 

The  Tobacco  Industry  Research 
Committee  was  formed  early  this 
year  by  15  leading  cigaret  manu¬ 
facturers,  organizations  of  tobac¬ 
co  growers  and  warehouse  asso¬ 
ciations  to  sponsor  research  into 
tobacco  use  and  health. 


Barnes  Appointed 

Murray  Barnes  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways.  Mr. 
Barnes  has  been  with  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  since  1948. 


REA  Edition 

Lafayette,  La. 

The  Advertiser  helped  Southwest 
Louisiana  Rural  Electric  Member¬ 
ship  Corporation  members  cele¬ 
brate  their  17th  annual  REA  Day 
with  the  publication  of  a  48  page 
special  edition.  The  edition  carried 
five  color  ads. 


Your  sales  opportunities  GROW 
with  The  Oregonian's  growing  circulation  leadership  J.L 

THE  OREGONIAN  LEADS  THE 


2ND  daily  paper  by 
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1st  Quarter  1949  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  absorbed  the  Sunday  Capital  Times  and  added 
PARADE.  Single  copy  price  was  raised 
from  5  cents  to  10  cents. 


After  duplication  was  strained  out,  circulation  was 
66,639  (3rd  quarter,  1950  A.B.C.) 

1st  Quarter  1954  .  .  .  Four  years  of  steady  growth  has 
boosted  circulation  IIH  percent  to  75,335  .  .  .  even  more 
than  the  combined  circulation  of  the  two  Sunday 
newspapers  before  February,  1949. 


I  I  ABC  CIRCULATION  | 

The  Senday  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
3rd  Quarter  1950— 1st  Quarter  1954 


that  counts 


Moral:  Solid  editing  makes  solid  circulation. 
That’s  why  there’s  another  PARADE  every 
Sunday — reaching  into  more  than  6,000,000 
homes  served  by  45  important  newspapers. 


The  W'isconsin  State  Journal 
is  represented  nationally 
h  JANN  AND  KELLEY,  INC. 


Wisconsin  State  Joumal 


} 


1954 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper— RETAIL  SURVEY 


Daily  Adds  New  Twist 
To  Do-It-Yourself  Page 


added  to 

Do-It-Yourself  pages  by  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald  and 
Evening  Express. 

It’s  the  clinic,  run  by  a  different 
advertiser  each  week  of  the  12- 
week  series  currently  in  progress. 

This  latest  twist  in  Do-It-Your¬ 
self  pages  was  conceived  by  Ger¬ 
ald  A.  Kilbride,  retail  advertising 
manager.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of 
Portland’s  recent  Do-It-Yourself 
exposition,  sponsored  by  the  Press 
Herald  and  Express. 

Each  local  advertiser  contracted 
to  run  112  lines  weekly  every 
Tuesday  from  May  18  to  August 
3.  An  increased  rate  was  charged. 
Included  in  it  was  publicity  space 
for  the  clinic. 

Advertisers  weren’t  limited  to 
their  clinic  product  in  weekly  ads. 
However,  they  had  to  choose  be¬ 
forehand  what  product  would  be 
boosted  in  the  clinic.  No  duplica¬ 
tion  of  clinic  products  was  allowed. 

Theory  behind  the  idea,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Kilbride,  was  that  folks 
often  want  to  see  something  ac¬ 
tually  demonstrated  after  they’ve 
read  about  it.  They  want  to  have 
questions  answered  that  the  page’s 
article  has  raised  in  their  minds. 
Clinics  provide  the  demonstrations 
and  give  answers.  Materials  for 
projects  as  well  as  tools  to  apply 
these  materials  are  sold  at  the 
clinics. 

Results  have  been  successful  so  far 
from  advertisers’  viewpoint.  Store 
traffic  has  increased  because  of 
the  clinics,  they  report.  Because 
of  the  series’  success,  Mr.  Kilbride 
is  planning  to  run  another  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

NEA  Service  Offers 
Back-to-School  Promotion 

A  Back-To-School  advertising 
feature  promotion  is  currently  be¬ 
ing  distributed  by  NEA  Service, 
Inc.,  Cleveland. 

Containing  eight  full  pages,  the 
special  material  is  suggested  for 
release  in  August  and  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  is  timed  to  meet  the 
heavy  buying  demand  of  peak 
school  enrollment  and  to  tie-in- 
with  local  schooltime  promotions 
and  advertising. 

NEA’s  section  contains  more 
I  than  60  illustrations  and  its  100 
;  features  highlight  the  latest  infor- 
i  mation  in  fashions,  school  supplies, 
dormitory  needs,  school  services 
and  school  travel  necessities.  The 
contents  cover  every  student 
bracket  from  nursery  school  to  col¬ 
lege. 

Back  To  School  offers  unrestrict- 
,  ed  page  flexibility  in  both  tabloid 
and  standard  sizes.  Particular  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  use  of 
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art  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
layouts  for  newspapers  seeking  a 
unique  presentation  of  special  sec¬ 
tion  material. 

Mats  are  furnished  for  illustra¬ 
tions  and  cover  art.  Section  covers 
are  available  in  either  two  colon 
or  black  and  white  in  both  tabloid 
and  standard  sizes. 

■ 

14-Page  Promotion 
Offered  in  Mats 

Chicago 

The  dramatic  14-page,  run-of- 
paper  promotion  first  introduced 
by  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
through  arrangements  with  Jann 
&  Kelley,  Inc.,  is  now  being  of¬ 
fered  to  newspapers  generally  in 
mat  form.  (E&P,  June  19,  p.  60). 

Jann  &  Kelley,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  have  turned  the  pro¬ 
motion  over  to  the  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  after 
arranging  for  mats.  Newspapers 
can  obtain  the  complete  set  of 
mats,  prepaid  for  $12,  by  writing 
to  their  individual  representatives 
in  Chicago. 

‘There  has  beeen  a  terrific  de¬ 
mand  for  the  ‘.presentation’  on 
the  part  of  newspapers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,”  Henry 
Jann  told  E&P. 

“The  promotion  was  originally 
conceived  and  prepared  by  our 
Atlanta  office  manager,  E.  R.  Hol¬ 
liday.  It  is  generally  felt  that 
newspapers  will  derive  much  be¬ 
nefit  through  this  promotion,  so 
we  have  turned  it  over  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Chapter  of  AANR.” 

■ 

Lumber  Dealers  Make 
Use  of  Masonite  Mats 

Stepped-up  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Masonite  Presdwood  by 
lumber  dealers  at  the  start  of  the 
Summer  construction  season  was 
reported  by  Freeman  E.  Fisch, 
sales  promotion  manager  for  Ma¬ 
sonite  Corporation. 

Distributed  to  dealers  in  May 
were  nearly  5,000  mats  for  their 
placement  in  local  newspapers. 

Pace-setters  were  the  central  and 
northwest  divisions.  Masonite  fur¬ 
nishes  the  mats  gratis. 

■ 

Nestle  Names  Goebel  i 

Richard  F.  Goebel,  a  member 
of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Nestle  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  in 
charge  of  media,  it  was  announced 
by  Donald  Cady,  Nestle’s  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  advertising  and 
merchandising. 

Mr.  Goebel,  who  joined  Nestle’s 
in  1952,  was  formerly  with  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborne. 
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More  than  60  illustrations  and  100  features  highlight 
the  latest  information  in  fashions,  school  supplies,  back- 
to-school  requirements  Here's  another  opportunity  for 
reader  and  advertiser  service  with  special  features  timed 
to  buying  demands  and  advertising  tie-in. 

Suggested  for  release  in  August 

and  early  September. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Rates  and  Proofs. 
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a  39% 

Better  Drug 
Market ! 


Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Powers 


•  Are  your  Booth  newspaper  advertising  schedules  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  big  Michigan  drug  market?  Where  drug¬ 
store  purchases  per  family  average  $127  annually  (399( 
above  the  national  average).  j 

85%  of  all  drugstore  business  in  Michigan  (outside  of 
Wayne  County  and  the  Upper  Peninsula)  is  done  in  the 
8  Booth  newspaper  markets! 

Ask  a  Booth  man  to  give  you  specific  data  on  your 
product  classification  and  tell  you  about  the  unique 
Dealer  Contact  Service  which  will  make  your  schedules 
more  productive. 


CALL-  ! 


Brice  McQuillin 
785  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
Sutter  1-3401 


Sheldon  B.  Newmon 
435  N.  Michigan  Ave 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 
Superior  7-4660 


A.  H.  Kuch, 

110  E.  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  N  Y. 
Oxford  7-1280 


ff 


W  "YOUR  MICHIGAN  MARKET  OUTSIDE^  DETROIT" 

GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — ^AD  AGENCIES 

Army  Renews  D-F-S  Pact 
PhilLennen,  L&N,  Retires 


Washington 
The  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Serv¬ 
ice  will  continue  to  receive  its  ad¬ 
vertising  services  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1955  from  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc.,  New  York, 
it  was  announced  last  week  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  D-F-S 
has  had  the  account  since  October, 
1952.  The  renewed  contract  is  for 
$500,000. 

Invitation  for  competitive  pres¬ 
entation  for  the  Army  recruiting  ad 
contract  covering  July  1,  1955 
through  June  30,  1956,  will  be 
mailed  to  agencies  the  early  part 
of  next  year.  Award  of  the  con¬ 
tract  will  be  announced  in  April, 
1955,  with  the  selected  agency  un¬ 
dergoing  a  briefing  during  May  and 
June  of  that  year. 

Heretofore,  all  negotiations  for 
recruiting  advertising  services  were 
a  joint  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air 
Force  project.  Now  each  service  is 
operating  under  a  separate  budget 
and  the  selection  of  their  agencies 
is  a  separate  function. 

Lennen  To  Retire;  Plans 
To  Write  Behind-Scene  Book 

In  fulfillment  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  plans  made  two  years  ago 
Philip  W.  Lennen  retired,  effective 
June  30,  as  director  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Lennen  &  Newell, 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  occasion 
was  his  67th  birthday. 

Forty  key  members  of  L&N  met 
in  the  conference  room  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  Mr.  Lennen.  A  highlight  of 
the  gathering  was  the  presentation 
made  by  H.  W.  Newell,  president, 
to  the  L&N  organization  of  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Lennen  which  had  just 
been  completed  by  Gerald  L. 
Brockhurst,  world-famous  portrait 
painter. 

Mr.  Lennen  plans  to  spend  the 
Summer  in  Europe  with  his  family 
and  upon  his  return  will  write  a 
book  in  narrative  style  for  the 
consumer,  telling  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  exploits  in  which  he  has 
taken  part  during  the  past  half- 
century. 

Each  factual  tale  will  be  adorned 
with  a  moral — pointing  out  some 
specific  contribution  advertising 
has  made  to  better  living  standards 
in  America  and  to  the  American 
economy. 

Ex-Agency,  Newspaper  Man 
Promoted  by  Ford  Motor 

Robert  F.  C.  Copeland,  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising,  sales  promotion 
and  training  for  Lincoln-Mercury 
Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
since  1953,  this  week  was  named 
director  of  the  office  of  product 
advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
Ford  Motor. 

Prior  to  joining  Ford  in  1943, 


Mr.  Copeland  was  in  the  ad  agen¬ 
cy  field,  managing  the  Detroit  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Kudner  Agency,  Inc., 
and  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
borne  between  1935  and  1948. 

Mr.  Copeland  served  in  various 
newspaper  capacities  before  enter¬ 
ing  advertising.  He  is  a  former 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  and  automotive 
editor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner. 

T.  Jack  Henry  succeeds  Mr. 
Copeland. 

For  the  past  year  Mr.  Henry 
■has  been  advertising  manager  of 
Lincoln-Mercury,  joining  the  Di¬ 
vision  after  18  years  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business.  He  had  been  vice- 
president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
from  1948  to  1953  and  was  in 
charge  of  Ayer’s  Detroit  office 
sVice  1945. 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby 
Adds  3  Vicepresidents 

Chicago 

Three  new  vicepresidents  have 
been  added  to  the  executive  staff 
of  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc., 
advertising  agency.  They  are  Stal- 
ham  Leon  Williams,  formerly  with 
Earl  Ludgin  &  Co.;  Paul  Edward 
Belknap,  who  moves  from  Mc¬ 
Cann -Erickson,  Inc.;  and  Vinton 
H.  Hall,  formerly  with  Maxon, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Williams  will  be  a  member 
of  the  agency  plan  board.  Former¬ 
ly  advertising  director  of  Walgreen 
Co.,  Mr.  Williams  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Batten,  Barton,  Dur¬ 
stine  &  Osborn  and  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  prior  to  joining  Ludgin. 

Mr.  Belknap  was  advertising 
manager  of  Atlas  Supply  Co.,  and 
assistant  general  sales  manager  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ind.)  before  go¬ 
ing  with  McCann-Erickson.  Mr. 
Hall  is  a  native  of  Oregon  and 
had  nine  years  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  experience  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  agency  field,  starting  with 
McCann-Erickson  as  a  copy  writer 
in  1938. 

Buffalo  Agencies  Merge 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Armand  S.  Weill  Co.  Inc. 
and  Adam  F.  Eby  Advertising, 
Buffalo  advertising  agencies,  have 
merged  to  form  Weill  &  Eby  Inc. 
Officers  are:  Armand  S.  Weill, 
president;  Adam  F.  Eby,  executive 
vicepresident;  Robert  K.  Weill,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  and  Harold 
C.  Desbecker,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Armand  S.  Weill  Co.  Inc. 
was  organized  in  1919  while  Eby 
opened  his  agency  in  1932.  A 
spokesman  said  that  all  personnel 
and  accounts  of  the  former  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  retained. 


NEWSPAPER  AWARD 
PLAQUES  came  double  to  Mel 
Lester,  publisher,  the  Tulelake 
(Calif.)  Reporter,  when  in  the 
same  mail  he  received  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
award  (right),  given  hy  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  for  “outstanding 
disinterested  community  service,” 
and  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  award  (left)  for  the  best 
news  story  in  a  paper  of  under 
2,000  circulation. 

Staff  Changes  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Mildred  Barrick  Dudley  has 
been  appointed  media  director  of 
Grubb  &  Petersen  Advertising 
Agency,  Champaign,  Ill.  She  was 
formerly  the  time  buyer  for  Ta- 
tham-Laird  of  Chicago,  and  at  one 
time  held  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Television  Council. 

•  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  this 
week  announced  that  William  C. 
Matthews  will  return  to  FC&B  on 
August  1  as  a  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  president  of  the  Abbott 
Kimball  Company. 

•  Paul  Lehman,  with  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  since 
1936,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  production  department.  He 
replaces  Jtrfin  Demko,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Revere  Photo- 
Engraving  Company,  Chicago. 

■ 

Henderson  Elected 
President  of  AAW 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Clair  H.  Henderson  of  Denver 
was  elected  president  of  the  Aver- 
tising  Association  of  the  West  at 
the  concluding  session  of  the  high¬ 
ly  siKxessful  51st  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here.  He  succeeds  Robert  R. 
Gros,  of  San  Francisco. 

Other  officers  elected  were; 
John  Kemp,  Los  Angeles,  senior 
vicepresident;  Audrey  Calder,  Oak¬ 
land,  vicepresident  at  large;  Earl  J. 
Glade  Jr.,  Boise,  Idaho,  secretary, 
and  Carol  O’Rourke,  Portland, 
treasurer. 

New  district  vicepresidents  are; 
E.  M.  McKim,  Denver;  Harry  Mc¬ 
Lain,  Portland;  Martha  Jeffres,  Los 
Angeles;  Sam  Ross,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  and  Florence  Dieves,  San 
Francisco. 


IRC-HUD 

LEASE 

ELIMINATES 
HIDDEN  CDSTS 


You'll  know  exactly 
how  much  it  costs  to 
offer  Scan-o-graver 
illustrations  to  your 
advertisers. 


•  You  get  a  halftone  engraving 

service  svithout  any  hidden  ex¬ 
pense.  You  tie  up  no  capital,  pay 
no  interest  or  insurance,  require 
no  depreciation  reserve.  And  the 
rental  is  regarded  as  an  operating 
expense  in  figuring  income  taxes. 

•  Finally— and  most  important 
from  the  publishing  standpoint! 
The  user  always  can  rely  on  his 
Scan-a-graver  for  top-quality  re¬ 
production,  since— instead  of 
wearing  out— the  equipment  is 
constantly  maintained  in  perfect 
operating  condition. 

•  In  fact,  as  new  refinements  are 
developed  Fairchild  incorporates 
them  in  existing  machines. 
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Michael  Dudowich,  photographic  su¬ 
pervisor  of  The  Sudbury  Daily  Star, 
Sudbury,  Ontario,  says:  "We  sell  Scan- 
a-gravings  to  publishers,  advertisers 
and  job  shop  customers.  The  revenue 
from  these  sales  more  than  covers  the 
rental  of  the  Scan-a-grovers  plus  the 
salary  of  the  operator." 


olhp  s>uJib«r«  iailu  s>tar 

»  NOUTMtllN  OMTAIItO  S^/kAM^CST  NCWSAAACH^/ 


uses  18,000  sq.  in.  of  editorial  cuts  per  month,  yet... 

COMMERCIAL  SALES  OF  SCAN-A-GRAVINGS 
PAY  MOST  OF  THE  ENGRAVING  COSTS 


Editorial  engraving  costs  are  a  major  item  of  expense  to  every 
newspaper.  Yet  The  Sudbury  Daily  Star  of  Sudbury,  On¬ 
tario,  has  practically  eliminated  this  item  of  cost  from  the 
expense  sheet,  even  though  news-photo  coverage  has  been 
greatly  expanded.  Two  Fairchild  Scan-a-gravers  are  leasetl 
and  used  for  the  paper’s  own  editorial  halftones.  But  that 
isn’t  all— the  Star  provides  a  complete  illustration  service  ( in¬ 
cluding  photographs  and  Scan-a-gravings)  for  advertisers 
and  for  publishers  and  commercial  printers  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  area.  The  income  from  the  sale  of  Scan-a-gravings  more 
than  pays  the  leasing  expense,  plus  the  salary  of  the  operator. 

The  advertising  department  of  the  Star  has  increased  its 
space  sales  by  being  able  to  offer  a  low-cost  illustration  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  advertisers.  Retailers  can  now  show  photos  of  actual 
merchandise  in  their  advertisements  and  do  not  have  to  rely 
solely  on  mats.  This  is  especially  helpful  to  furniture  dealers, 
used  car  dealers,  and  clothing  stores. 


•  For  complet*  information  on  how  you  can  increoM  odvartising  lineage 
and  improve  editorial  photo<overage  with  Scan-o-grovingi,  the  low-cott 
plastic  halftones,  write:  Fairchild  Camara  i  Instrumant  Corporation,  Rob¬ 
bins  tone,  Syosset,  long  Island,  New  Yorir,  Daparfmant  I00-74A 


Robert  Pearson,  advertising  manager  of  the  Star,  shows  a  proof  to  Allan 
Dobous  of  Dabous  Men's  Wear.  Mr.  Dabous  doubled  his  advertising  line¬ 
age  when  Scan-o-grovings  reduced  his  engraving  costs.  Mr.  Dabous  says: 
"Photo-advertising  is  increasing  our  business  markedly." 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

ANCAM  Confab  Speech 


Cites  Standardization 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Worth  Wright,  CAM,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  in  his  spech  before  the 
ANCAM  Convention  on  the 
“Challenge  to  Classified”  called 
for  “the  development  of  patron¬ 
age  at  the  national  level  and  .  .  . 
standardization  of  rate  structure, 
of  page  format,  of  typography 
and  of  certain  other  basic  poli¬ 
cies.  Are  we  going  to  say  ‘Stan¬ 
dardization  is  impossible’?  If  we 
do,  we  had  just  as  well  take  the 
next  train  home. 

“I  don’t  say  that  every  weekly 
and  daily  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  reach  the  goal  of  com¬ 
plete  standardization,  but  1  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapers  in  all  our 
metropolitan  centers  can.  If  and 
when  we  do,  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  give  advertisers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  the  most  complete,  economical 
and  effective  coverage  of  millions 
of  the  finest  prospects  on  earth,” 
he  said. 

Citing  a  testimonial  from  one 
national  advertiser  who  has  been 
encouraging  the  use  of  classified, 
he  quoted  from  a  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  General  Electric  Co.,  and 
sent  to  all  of  its  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  country:  “When  you  use 
classified  advertising,  you’re  deal¬ 
ing  with  people  who  are  seeking 
something  they  wish  to  buy.  They 
are  cash-in-hand  prospects  who 
have  already  decided  they’re  GO¬ 
ING  to  buy,  and  they  are  looking 
in  the  classified  columns  for  some¬ 
one  to  buy  FROM.” 

Summing  up  the  need  for  stan¬ 
dardization,  he  gave  the  following 
illustration:  “I  had  lunch  recently 
with  a  prominent  advertising 
agency  executive  from  the  middle 
West.  I  asked  him  why  agency 
principals  did  not  realize  the  po¬ 


tentials  of  classified  advertising. 
His  answer?  ‘Many  of  them  do, 
but  you  are  just  too  hard  to  do 
business  with.’ 

“All  of  us  know  what  he  was 
talking  about  .  .  .  some  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  line  rate,  some  charg¬ 
ing  by  the  word  .  .  .  some  9-col¬ 
umn  measure,  others  only  8  .  .  . 
some  with  14  lines  to  the  inch, 
some  with  only  12  or  13.  Some 
break  columns  in  the  classified 
sections,  others  do  not  .  .  .  some 
newspapers  accept  all  types  of 
cuts  and  borders,  others  adhere 
to  straight  classified  typographical 
style.  Some  charge  for  box  num¬ 
ber  service  .  .  .  some  do  not.” 

Tear  Pages  Furnished 

The  mere  practice  of  furnishing 
tear  pages  of  clasified  ads  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  differs  on  virtually  every 
newspaper.  Some  newspapers,  he 
indicated,  would  send  a  tear  page 
for  every  day  the  ad  appears. 
Another  would  send  none  at  all. 
In  fact,  one  newspaper  prints  on 
its  proof  of  publication  card  the 
message,  “Sorry,  no  tear  sheets.” 

Another  challenge  to  classified 
submitted  by  Mr.  Wright  con¬ 
cerned  the  fact  that  many  news¬ 
papers  are,  in  his  opinion,  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  “priceless  heritage  of 
private  party  ads  .  .  .  the  ads 
placed  by  the  Smiths  and  the 
Browns  .  .  .  the  Sweeneys  and 
the  Stuyvesants.  So  long  as  we 
have  a  wide  selection  of  their 
classified  advertising  we  are  going 
to  have  the  most  resultful  of  all 
media.” 

The  fact  that  many  papers  are 
overshadowing  these  private  ads 
by  permitting  black  and  unsightly 
ads  with  cuts  and  borders  to  over¬ 
power  them  threatens  their  result¬ 
getting  power  and  thus  threatens 
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-one  of  the  most  widely  read 
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the  very  heart  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

“I  have  no  quarrel,”  he  said, 
“with  the  newspaper  that  permits 
broken  column  ads  if  its  typogra¬ 
phy  is  clean  and  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  .  .  .  particularly  if  these 
multiple  column  ads  are  banked 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  ask  why  most 
newspapers  bank  their  display  ads 
from  the  bottom  of  the  page  .  .  . 
it’s  obvious  that  they  are  giving 
NEWS  the  preferred  position. 
These  private  party  ads  are  the 
real  news  on  the  classified  pages 
.  .  .  and  it’s  news  that  is  entitled 
to  top  billing. 

“I’ll  admit  that  if  my  job  was 
to  make  a  showing  on  a  third  or 
fourth  newspaper  ...  or  even  on 
a  second  paper  that  was  no  threat 
to  the  leader,  I  would  probably 
get  each  one  of  my  sales  staff  a 
drawing  board,  and  most  of  our 
sales  meetings  would  be  directed 
toward  effective  layout.  And,  we 
would  sell  many  of  these  display 
ads  and  I  would,  thereby,  justify 
the  paycheck  which  I  received 
each  week.  But,  I  wouldn’t  be 
building  classified  advertising!” 

The  abbreviation  problem  con¬ 
stitutes  another  challenge  to  classi¬ 
fied.  Many  newspapers  are  per¬ 
mitting  a  form  of  obscure  hiero¬ 
glyphics  to  invade  their  columns, 
repelling  readers  and  reducing  re¬ 
sults. 

Another  challenge  to  clasified 
in  the  days  ahead  is  that  of  im¬ 
proving  the  sales  technique  of  our 
staffs.  “Our  message  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  he  said,  “is  always  one  of 
helpfulness  ...  we  say,  ‘our 
trained  ad-writers  will  help  you 
prepare  your  ad.’  Just  how  help¬ 
ful  ARE  our  people?  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  OUR  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  must  furnish  them  with 
‘what-to-say’  material.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  can’t  expect  our  girls 
to  know  all  about  horses  .  .  .  but 
it’s  pretty  impressive  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser  when  our  salesgirl  suggests 
that  we  mention  the  breed,  the 
sex,  the  age,  the  color,  the  dispo¬ 
sition  and  asks  the  advertiser, 
‘how  many  hands  high?’  ” 

*  *  • 

When  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  completed  the  installation 
of  its  new  phone  room  last  week, 
it  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  its 
readers  about  it  in  a  dramatic  full- 
page  ad  indicating  that  the  new 
facility  was  “designed  to  serve 
Times  Want  Ad  users  faster — 
better!”  The  same  page  ad  car¬ 
ried  a  chart  indicating  that  1953 
was  the  biggest  year  in  Detroit 
Times  Want  Ad  history.  The 
growth  chart  shows  that  the  Times 
carried  2,859,073  lines  in  ’49,  and 
4,673,454  lines  in  ’53.  For  CAMs 
who  are  interested  in  the  latest 
phone  room  equipment,  here’s  the 
run  down  on  the  new  Times  set¬ 
up: 

1.  Twenty-four  positions  of  new 
modern  ad-taking  desks  were  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  comfort,  reduce 
fatigue  and  to  meet  their  job  re¬ 


quirements.  Each  position  is  glaji 
enclosed  for  quiet  and  privacy. 

The  Want  Ad  attendant  is  com- 
fortably  seated  in  a  scientific  pos¬ 
ture  chair.  There  are  three  lines 
for  each  desk,  one  from  the 
switchboard  for  incoming  custom¬ 
er  calls,  the  second  line  is  direct 
to  the  central  office  for  outgoing 
calls,  and  the  third  is  for  super¬ 
visory  assistance.  All  three  lines 
appear  on  a  special  key  cabinet 
on  each  ad  taker’s  desk. 

2.  The  distributing  switchboard 
is  provided  with  a  group  of  special 
lamps  indicating  to  the  attendant 
which  ad-takers  are  available  for 
an  incoming  call. 

3.  A  monitoring  cabinet  was 
provided  at  the  supervisor’s  desk 
to  insure  complete  supervision 
over  the  great  volume  of  tele¬ 
phone  traffic  in  the  classified  ad 
room.  This  cabinet  permits  the 
supervisor  to  talk  or  listen  on  all 
of  the  forty-eight  lines  appearing 
at  the  ad-takers  cabinets. 

This  equipment  replaced  twenty 
standard  telephones  and  has  elim¬ 
inated  unnecessary  transferring  of 
calls  from  one  ad-taker  to  an¬ 
other  which  previously  amounted 
to  80%  of  all  incoming  calls. 

■ 

Clark  E.  Lindsay 
Now  Heads  VPA 

Clark  E.  Lindsay,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  on  July  1  succeeded  J,  Emory 
Currell,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  Record 
of  Kilmarnock, 
Va.,  as  president 
of  the  Virginia 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. 

J.  Curtis  Ly¬ 
ons,  managing 
editor  of  the 
Petersburg  Prog- 
re  s  s-I  n  d  e  x,  is 
vicepresident  for 
daily  newspapers;  Watt  Miles,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Danville  Commercial 
Appeal,  is  vicepresident  for  weekly 
newspapers;  Carter  Glass  Jr.,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Lyruhburg  News 
and  Advance,  is  treasurer,  and  Ed. 

O.  Meyer  is  secretary-manager  of 
the  association. 

■ 

Alewine  Elected  Head 
Of  Miss.  Press  Group 

Jackson,  Miss 

T,  M.  Alewine,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Brandon  News  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association  during  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  recently  -  held  annual 
convention.  He  succeeds  Joe  F.  * 
Ellis  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Clarksdale 
Press-Register, 

During  the  meeting,  the  Gulf- 
port-Biloxi  Daily  Herald  was 
awarded  first  place  in  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  competition  for  outstand¬ 
ing  community  service.  The  award 
was  based  on  an  editorial  fight 
against  issuance  of  $12,000,006 
worth  of  bonds  for  a  causeway  to 
outlying  islands  without  election. 
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These  little  "ladders''  are  examples 
of  miniaturization.  They  were  de¬ 
vised  at  Western  Electric  as  a  new 
way  to  mount  tiny  electrical  compo¬ 
nents— crystals,  resistors,  condensers 
—close  together,  economically,  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  telephone  costs  down. 


grows  in  importance  — until  eventually  thousands  of 
dollars  may  be  saved  in  costly  building  construction 
alone.  All  this  means  lower  cost  in  running  the  tele¬ 
phone  business. 

So,  Alice  actually  is  looking  at  proof  of  the  value  of 
Western  Electric’s  teamwork  with  its  partners— Bell 
Laboratories  and  the  Bell  telephone  operating  com¬ 
panies.  This  teamwork  is  a  big  reason  why  your  Bell 
telephone  service  has  gone  up  in  price  so  much  less 
than  most  other  things  you  buy. 


Your  eyes— like  Alice’s  —  would  widen  to  behold  the 
improbable  tininess  of  many  things  now  going  to 
work  for  you  in  telephone  equipment.  Making  small 
things  smaller  goes  on  in  a  big  way  here  at  Western 
Electric  where  Bell  telephone  equipment  is  made. 

And,  it’s  big  news  for  telephone  users  in  two  ways. 
For  example,  "miniaturization”,  as  it’s  called,  often 
lets  designers  plan  telephone  equipment  so  it  costs 
less,  works  better,  or  both.  Then,  too,  space  saved  on 
a  small  unit,  repeated  many,  many  times,  grows  and 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Newsman-Teacher  Pays 
Off — With  Supervision 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


A  LOT  of  journalism  is  being 
taught  in  U.S.  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  by  practicing  newspapermen 
who,  as  part-time  instructors,  bring 
their  specialties  piping-hot  to  the 
classroom.  A  slot-man  conducts  a 
course  in  copy  editing,  a  city  editor 
dir^ts  student  reporters  on  beat 
assignments,  and  so  on. 

There  probably  are  almost  as 
many  of  these  part-time  instructors 
at  journalism  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  as  regular  full-time  faculty. 
Much  of  their  instruction  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Some  is  terrible.  It  doesn’t 
follow  that  a  good  newspaperman 
will  make  a  good  teacher,  and 
many  don’t.  Some  just  don’t  have 
the  personal  qualities.  Some  don’t 
have  the  time,  or  won’t  take  the 
time  to  prepare  their  classwork. 

Some  bring  attitudes  and  preju¬ 
dices  that  were  better  not  transmit¬ 
ted  in  college  classrooms  to  the 
next  generation  of  newspapermen. 

On  the  whole,  however,  these 
part-timers  make  an  important 
contribution.  They  help  keep  in¬ 
struction  alive,  and  up-to-date. 
What  they  teach  today  they  were 
doing  yesterday,  and  will  be  doing 
tomorrow.  Their  teaching  is  fla¬ 
vored  with  today’s  news,  and  gives 
the  smell  and  feel  of  tomorrow’s 
newspaper. 

Flashes  Glamor 

The  students  eat  it  up.  An  ex¬ 
newspaperman-turned-teacher  is,  to 
them,  a  teacher,  not  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  He’s  suspect  of  being  theo¬ 
retical,  impractically  idealistic,  aca¬ 
demic.  But  the  guest  teacher  is  a 
newspaperman.  He  symbolizes  the 
fulfillment  of  their  own  aspirations. 
He  flashes  glamor.  HE  knows!  His 
teaching  effectiveness  is  great. 

The  guest  instructor,  then,  is  po¬ 
tentially  a  great  asset  ...  or  a 
grave  danger.  He  should  be  select¬ 
ed  with  the  same  care  as  a  regular 


member  of  the  faculty.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  at  some  schools  main  criteria 
for  his  appointment  are  his  hold¬ 
ing  the  appropriate  job  on  a  near¬ 
by  newspaper,  and  his  availability. 

At  others,  the  most  meticulous 
care  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
these  key  people.  One  such  is 
Columbia’s  graduate  school  of 
journalism,  which  makes  substan¬ 
tial  use  of  part-time  faculty  from 
New  York  newspapers.  Says  Ros- 
coe  Ellard,  professor  in  charge  of 
instruction: 

My  own  judgement  is  that  the 
one  way  to  make  the  part-time 
trained  seal  instructor  ‘from  the 
field’  work  is  to  seek  first  of  all 
not  only  the  permission  of  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  newspaperman’s 
publisher.  Men  like  Arthur  H. 
Sulzberger,  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid, 
genuinely  believe  that  there  is 
prestige  for  even  The  New  York 
Times  or  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  about  having  members  of 
their  news  executive  staff  on  the 
graduate  faculty  at  Columbia  uni¬ 
versity.” 

A  second  necessary  condition, 
suggests  Prof.  Ellard,  is  “never  to 
permit  a  practicing  newspaperman 
to  teach  at  the  university  on  any 
day  other  than  one  of  his  days  off 
from  his  newspaper.  It  is  then  de¬ 
finitely  on  his  own  time  and  for 
pay  that  the  man  will  regard  as 
important  enough  to  work  con¬ 
scientiously  and  hard  for.” 

Pay  More  Per  Diem 

The  third  condition,  he  says,  is 
“to  pay  the  man  more  per  diem 
than  his  newspaper  pays  him,  and 
the  corollary  point  of  giving  him  a 
regular  place  on  the  faculty  with 
at  least  an  academic  year’s  contract, 
renewable  if  mutually  satisfactory, 
and  a  definite  place  in  the  faculty 
list  of  the  university  catalog.” 

The  Pulitzer  School,  explains 
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Prof.  Ellard,  has  two  faculty  ranks 
for  part-time  men.  For  the  first 
three  years  they  hold  the  rank  of 
associate  in  journalism;  thereafter, 
that  of  adjunct  professor.  Their 
courses  of  study  are  outlined,  he 
says,  in  considerable  detail.  “I 
don’t  try  to  prescribe  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  teacher  can  use,”  he  says, 
“for  that  is  his  field.  But  I  do  pre¬ 
scribe  the  range  of  topics  and  pret¬ 
ty  definitely  the  pedagogical  plan 
for  instruction.” 

Part-time  instructors  at  the  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  journalism  teach 
only  in  the  area  in  which  they  pre¬ 
sently  are  working.  Prof.  Ellard 
points  out.  “For  instance,  our  copy¬ 
reading  part-time  men  are  all 
actual,  practicing  full-time  copy 
readers  on  The  New  York  Times 
or  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  We 
do  not  have  a  practicing  copy- 
reader  teach  newsriting  or  report¬ 
ing  or  feature  writing,  even  though 
he  may  have  spent  years  doing 
that.  He  must  teach  what  he  is  ac¬ 
tually  doing  currently  on  his  news¬ 
paper.” 

That  is  principally,  he  says,  “for 
the  psychological  effect  on  students. 
“For  several  years  Frank  S.  Adams 
was  a  top  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times.  His  byline  was  on  al¬ 
most  every  front  page  of  the  Times. 
We  had  him  teaching,  or  helping 
in  the  teaching  of  reporting.  Just 
as  soon  as  Frank  Adams  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  position  of  city  editor 
of  the  Times,  we  took  him  off  re¬ 
porting  staff  and  started  him  teach¬ 
ing  a  seminar  on  citydesk  proce¬ 
dures  and  another  seminar  in  copy 
critique  in  which  he  edited  at 
leisure  twelve  pieces  of  reporting 
copy  and  sat  around  a  table  for  two 
hours  to  analyze  this  copy  for  the 
students  who  had  written  it.  Both 
these  assignments  were  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  work  as  city  editor.” 

Labor  Reporting  Taught 

Labor  reporting  at  Columbia  Ls 
taught  in  rotated  small  groups  of 
graduate  students  in  a  seminar 
room  around  a  table  by  the  chief 
labor  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Political  reporting  is  simi¬ 
larly  taught  by  the  chief  political 
writer  for  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  police  reporting  to 
groups  of  13  students  each  by  the 
chief  police  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  a  man  who  has 
covered  police  for  26  years. 

“I  find,”  says  Prof.  Ellard, 
“that  even  though  a  part-time  man’s 
experience  has  been  confined  pret¬ 
ty  strictly  to  one  type  of  news  work 
or  to  one  newspaper,  the  psychol¬ 
ogical  effect  upon  even  a  graduate 
student  of  having  a  man  teaching 
what  he  is  doing  with  superiority 
on  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
newspapers  is  rather  tremendous — 
much  more  important  than  it 
should  be,  intellectually.” 

Care  is  taken,  he  explains  not  to 
turn  over  all  of  the  “practical” 
city  room  techniques  to  part-time 
men  or  of  turning  over  to  full-time 
men  the  research  or  “communica¬ 
tions”  philosophy  of  the  field.  “Our 
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full-time  men  direct  the  work  of 
such  background  and  rescarcl 
courses,  bringing  in  frequentl) 
guest  lecturers  from  the  actual  fiek 
even  in  those  aspects.”  Mr.  Ellar, 
himself,  with  25  years  of  universih 
experience,  takes  charge  of  plao 
ning  and  actually  directing  the  wort 
of  the  part-time  men.  “It  has  nevt 
come  to  a  test,”  he  says,  “but  I  di 
not  believe  that  Columbia  Univti 
sity  would  permit  us  to  turn  ani 
sort  of  work,  directionally  speal 
ing,  over  to  any  teacher  who  Wi 
not  an  experienced  university  io 
structor  with  professorial  and  ful 
time  rank.” 

Something  of  the  same  plat  ^ 
says  Prof.  Ellard,  is  used  with  th  j 
occasional  guest  speakers  brou|Ji  j 
into  the  classrooms.  “I  never  asl  ; 
them  merely  to  come  in  and  taS  . 
off  the  cuff.  That  off-the-cuff  stuf  ' 
is  apt  to  be  disorganized,  rq>eti  * 
tious  often  of  what  the  studen 
has  already  heard,  and  not  t  . 
valuable  as  a  little  direction  cat 
make  it. 

“It  is  easy  enough  to  explaii 
tactfully  in  the  invitation  or  telt 
phone  conversation  with  the  mat 
that  our  students  would  like  d» 
cussions  of  suggested  10  question! 
in  the  field  of  the  man’s  specials 
or  recent  experience.  After  he  h* 
answered  them  he  is  at  liberty  It 
range  around  a  little — in  a  specifitt 
time.  Then  it  is  pointed  out  tha: 
he  should  submit  himself  to  quea 
tions  of  the  students  as  though  lx 
were  conducting  a  press  confer 
ence.” 

Students  are  required  to  do  j 
newsstory  on  all  guest  speaken  t 
though  they  were  covering  a  pres 
conference  with  an  important  mar 
“A  full  critique  always  helps  « 
the  students’  handling  of  themselve 
and  their  questions.  Half  a  dozer 
typical  students’  stories  are  read 
and  the  instructor  reads  a  ne* 
story  that  he  has  written  about  the 
conference,  pointing  out  that  t 
merely  one  way  of  handling  it- 
and  being  frankly  willing  to  let  dx 
students  tear  it  apart  provided  thr 
their  reasons  are  valid. 

“We  have  a  pretty  husky  M 
productive  and  always  interestini 
two-hour  discussion  of  every  pres 
conference.” 

■ 

Fellowship  Awarded 

Burton  E.  Berger,  1954  Oregot 
State  College  graduate  has  receivec 
a  $1,100  fellowship  for  advanw 
study  in  agriculture  journalism  fo 
the  coming  year  at  the  Universit; 
of  Wisconsin.  In  addition,  he  ht 
been  appointed  agricultural  ne»' 
writer  at  the  university  this  Sunt^ 
mer. 

■ 

Graduates  Honored 

Los  Angele 

The  47  high  school  graduate 
who  deliver  the  Los  Angele 
Times  were  honored  in  a  20-p^ 
edition  of  Young  Timers  whW 
carried  the  photo  and  scholasw 
activities  of  each  youth. 
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OIL:  INDUSTRY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


COLORADO:  Don  Bettinger,  working 
as  punip<^r  in  a  new  oil  field,  shops  with 
his  wife  in  Sterling,  G}lo.  Says  Vince 
Quinn,  supermarket  manager;  “Oil  is 
putting  new  money  into  circulation 
here.  It's  sure  helping  our  economy.” 


To  Work  In  ’54 


In  1951,  U.  S.  oil  companies  that  oil  demand  in  a  certain  region  will 
will  boost  America’s  economy  by  invest-  justify  new  and  expensive  refining  and 
ing  more  than  4  billion  additional  dollars,  pipeline  installations  and  the  like.  Such 
This  large  sum,  which  will  create  many  ‘gambling,’  or  risk-taking  ...  is  of  course 
new  jobs  this  year,  will  be  invested  in  implicit  in  the  free-enterprise  system,  the 
every  branch  of  the  industry  and  in  every  risks  being  compensated  for  by  the  re¬ 
state  of  the  union.  wards  to  those  who  are  successful. 

.4s  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  ‘‘That  free  enterprise  works  is  nowhere 
newspapers  recently  commented :  “Much  better  illustrated  than  by  the  example  of 
of  the  money,,  of  course,  is  to  be  spent  the  oil  industry  and  of  the  magnificent 
gambling— gambling,  that  is,  on  the  pos-  success  it  has  had  in  meeting  our  vast  and 
sibility  that  oil  is  actually  to  be  found  growing  needs  for  essential  petroleum 
under  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  gambling  products.” 

American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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OHIO:Cordon  Meffley.transport  driver 
for  an  operator  of  a  new  liiilk  storage 
depot  in  Lima,  Ohio,  banks  part  of  his 
pay.  Mefiley  says,  “You  can  make  plans 
for  the  future  when  you  work  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  as  stable  as  the  oil  business.” 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.:  Saying  good-bye  to  his  wife  and  5  year-old  son.  World  War  II  veteran  “Woodie”  Powers 
starts  his  day  of  work  at  an  oil  refinery.  “Woodie”  Powers’  father  and  grandfather  worked  in  refineries  before 
him  and  “Woodie”  can  tell  you  about  the  job  opportunities  opened  up  by  new  refineries.  Modern,  efficient 
plants  also  mean  more  and  better  oil  products  for  the  public. 

Oil  Puts  More  Men 


CALIFORNIA:  Roderick  McPherson, 
operator  of  a  new  service  station  in 
Walnut  Creek,  looks  over  his  newly 
completed  home  with  his  wife.  He  says: 
"Thanks  to  the  opportunities  oil  offered 
me,  our  dream  of  owning  our  own  home 
has  come  true.” 


PHOTCXJRAPHY 


They  Shot  the  Works 
In  Shooting  the  Sun 

By  Jcanes  L  Collings 


Just  how  thorough  a  newspa¬ 
per  can  be  in  its  photo  coverage 
was  demonstrated  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  when  it 
handled  the  recent  eclipse  of  the 
sun. 

They  shot  the  works  out  there 
in  shooting  the  sun.  Thirteen 
staffers  were  on  the  job,  with  two 
photographing  the  79 -  second 
eclipse  from  separate  airplanes, 
five  from  tall  buildings  in  down¬ 
town  Minneapolis  and  one  from 
a  bridge. 

No  possibility  was  overlooked. 
Two  other  cameramen  shot  fea¬ 
tures  while  cruising  around  in 
their  cars.  Still  another  covered 
special  activities  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  observatory  and  the 
twelfth  man  made  pictures  of  the 
launching  of  a  huge  plastic  bal¬ 
loon  which  carried  Navy  cameras 
to  an  altitude  of  90,000  feet. 

Wayne  Bell,  chief  photographer, 
the  thirteenth  member  of  the  crew, 
was  quite  busy  himself.  He  was 
the  early  man  on  the  shift.  For 
three  weeks  before  the  event  he 
got  up  before  sunrise  five  times 
to  check  shooting  points  and  make 
trial  exposures. 

When  all  was  said  and  shot,  the 
Star  ran  17  black  and  whites  the 
afternoon  of  June  30.  The  Trib¬ 
une  (morning)  displayed  14  black 
and  whites  the  following  a.m.  and 
one  color  shot. 

The  color  shot  was  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Associated  Press  for 
transmission.  According  to  the 
Minneapolis  AP  bureau,  it  was 
the  first  transmission  of  a  color 
photo  for  general  publication  by 
a  bureau  outside  of  New  York 
City.  The  picture  showed  12  ex¬ 
posures  of  the  eclipse  above  the 
Minneapolis  skyline. 

It’s  reported  that  Mr.  Bell  and 
staff  spent  three  weeks  getting 
ready  for  the  coverage. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

ACB's  service  has  re-? 
duced  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point,  the 
withholding  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  advertiser  or 
agency  for  newspaper 
space  because  of  lack 
of  receipt  of  checking 
copies. 
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Clalif.  Paper  Speeds 
Color  Pic  to  Readers 

Fast  servicing  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  equal  speed  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  enabled  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  to  publish  a  color 
wirephoto  picture  of  Prime  Minister 
Churchill’s  arrival  at  the  White 
House  in  record  time  for  that 
newspaper. 

The  AP  made  the  picture  at 
noon  Friday,  June  25,  Murray 
Becker,  chief  photographer  for  the 
wire  service,  said,  and  it  arrived 
two  hours  later  in  New  York  toy 
plane. 

Seven  hours  later  it  was  ready 
for  transmission.  After  a  short 
wait  for  network  time,  it  was  sent 
to  the  Coast.  The  copy  was  not 
of  the  toest  quality  because  the  shot 
was  caught  on  the  run. 

The  Union  was  the  only  West 
Coast  newspaper  that  published  it 
on  a  spot  news  basis,  the  newspa¬ 
per  reported  the  AP  as  saying. 
Other  papers  published  it  24 
hours-plus  later. 

In  a  story  telling  how  it  was 
done,  the  Union  said: 

‘The  San  Diego  Union  began 
the  process  as  soon  as  the  wire- 
photo  transmission  was  completed 
about  8  p.m.  (coast  time,  of  course; 
the  picture  wasn’t  sent  from  New 
York  until  after  9  p.m.,  EDT.). 

‘The  color  plates  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  were  delivered  to  the 
production  department  soon  after 
1 1  p.m.” 

“With  color  being  used  more 
and  more,  an  attempt  was  made 
here  to  cover  a  spot-news  story,  and 
the  evidence  is  we  were  success¬ 
ful,”  Mr.  Becker  added. 


Wallace  on  Cameramen 

Jack  Wallace,  editorial  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  had 


this  to  say  about  news  photogra¬ 
phers  the  other  week  at  tJ.i  Cali¬ 
fornia  Editors’  conference: 

“Great  numbers  of  us,  perhaps, 
don’t  respect  the  photographer  as 
an  equal  and  as  a  skilled  artist. 
We  don’t  take  him  into  our  coun¬ 
sel  and  into  assignment  planning. 

“I  know  of  numerous  photogra¬ 
phers  who  have  90-95%  of  their 
work  spiked  daily.  That  would 
demoralize  a  word  worker.” 

He  said  he  prefers  to  instruct 
the  photographer,  then  tell  him 
to  forget  the  instructions  provided 
he  brings  in  a  better  picture  than 
the  one  imagined  cityside. 

Brennan  on  Pictures 

Kenneth  Brennan,  for  his 
part,  had  his  say  on  pictures  and 
what  newspapers  should  do  about 
them. 

Mr.  Brennan,  associate  editor 
of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican, 
said  at  the  recent  Pennsylvania 
Press  conference: 

‘Today,  photography  is  the  sec¬ 
ond-ranking  hobby  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  As  a  consequence,  readers  of 
newspapers  are  vastly  more  critic¬ 
al  of  pictures  than  they  are  of 
newspaper  writing.” 

Newspapers  that  don’t  follow 
the  picture  trend,  he  said,  may 
fall  behind  in  their  appeal. 

Objection  Overruled 

Judge  Winfield  Smith  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.,  is  one  judge 
cameramen  would  like  to  see  in 
charge  of  things  judicial  around 
the  country. 

He  permitted  Bill  Chennis  of 
the  Wilmington  Morning  Star  to 
make  pictures  in  Recorder’s  Court 
during  the  trial  of  seven  people 
charged  with  pornography. 

After  Mr.  Chennis  made  two 
shots,  an  attorney  objected. 

The  judge  answered: 

“My  court  has  always  been 
open  to  the  public.  I  think  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
is  going  on  and  I  think  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  right  to  see  what’s 
going  on.” 

Vorpe  Heads  P.D.  Dept. 

Edwin  A.  Vorpe  has  been 
named  director  of  photography 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
Wright  Bryan,  editor.  Mr.  Vorpe 
for  the  last  nine  years  was  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Pictorial  Magazine. 

Pierce  Heads  MPPA 

Edward  Pierce,  chief  photo¬ 
grapher,  Miami  Daily  News,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Miami 
Press  Photographers  Association. 
He  and  his  fellow  officers  were 
recently  honored  at  a  dinner  party 
given  by  officials  of  Hialeah  race 
track. 

Kraus  Elected 

Albert  Kraus  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Alabama  -  Mississippi  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association. 
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C^l.  Long  Honored 

Col.  J.  H.  Long,  president  of 
the  Huntington  Publishing  Co.,  W. 
Va.,  was  given  the  Distinguished 
Service  award  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  at  its  re¬ 
cent  annual  dinner.  Same  time, 
Joe  Rimkus  and  Hancil  Eplion  of 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Advertiser  received  five  awards 
between  them  for  their  entries  in 
the  annual  state  AP  photo  contest 

Publishing  Co.  Files 
For  Income  Tax  Refund 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  suit  was  filed  in  federal  court 
June  24  by  the  Oregonian  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  for  a  refund  of  $349,858 
paid  in  income  taxes  for  the  years 
1944,  1946  and  1947.  Basis  of  the 
suit  are  losses  claimed  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff  resulting  from  the  sale  of  its 
business  and  property  and  other 
losses. 

The  building,  which  houses  the 
publishing  plant,  was  sold  to  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  for  $3V4  million  in  cash,  Aug. 
17,  1948.  Expenses  of  the  sale,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  complaint,  were 
$59,993.  The  adjusted  basis  of 
property  sold  was  $4,107,588  and 
this  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $667,582, 
states  the  company,  which  claims 
it  had  a  net  loss  of  $975,589  in 
1948. 

The  government  disallowed  the 
loss  claimed  on  sale  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  contending  that  the  company 
obtained  a  55-year  leasehold  in 
addition  to  the  $3,500,000  cash. 

Plaintiff  denies  exchanging  the 
property  for  a  leasehold  and  states 
it  sold  the  building  and  land  fw 
cash,  afterwards  taking  a  lease. 

The  court  is  asked  to  find  that 
the  company  suffered  a  loss  in  the 
sale  of  the  building  and  that  it  be 
allowed  to  carry  over  this  loss 
as  an  offset  to  excess  profits  taxes 
paid  for  1944  and  1946  and  the 
taxes  for  1947. 

■ 

Protest  Telegraph  Tax 

Indonesia’s  two  national  news 
agencies,  Aneta  and  Antera,  have 
informed  the  government  that 
they  would  be  forced  to  close 
down  if  they  are  forced  to  pay  a 
66-2/3%  tax  on  payments  to  in¬ 
ternational  news  agencies,  and  a 
250%  increase  in  agency  pay¬ 
ments  to  government  telegraph 
offices  for  Morse  news  transmis¬ 
sions. 

Implementation  of  the  two 
measures  would  cost  the  two 
agencies  an  estimated  1,200,000 
rupiahs  (approximately  $104,400 
at  official  rates)  yearly,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives  estimated. 

■ 

Prints  Vacation  Special 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette  issued  a  48-page  16th  annual 
Blackhawk  edition  June  26,  con¬ 
taining  news,  special  articles,  pic¬ 
tures  and  advertising  on  Summer 
recreational  and  vacation  facilities 
in  the  Land  of  the  Blackhawk  area 
of  south  central  Wisconsin. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Editor  Explains  His  Role 
In  Building  Small  Cities 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  A  BETTER  HOME  TOWN. 

By  H.  Clay  Tate.  New  York:  Harper 

and  Brothers.  C36  pp.  $3.60. 

Here  an  Illinois  editor  tells 
about  the  “acres  of  diamonds”  in 
small-city  backyards.  Then  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  how  of  the  small-city 
newspaper’s  job  and  privilege  of 
mining  and  polishing  them  for 
better  living — and  better  newspa¬ 
pers — in  non-metropolitan  Amer¬ 
ica.  t 

West  of  the  Alleghenies,  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago,  our  towns 
and  cjties  were  built  by  strong 
men  and  sturdy  women  who 
slogged  and  fought  their  way  west 
under  the  big  sky.  They  left  home 
towns  to  grow  up  with  the  new 
land.  They  expanded  our  eastern 
settlement  into  a  continental  na¬ 
tion. 

But  now  our  land  frontier  in 
America  is  gone.  Years  are  need¬ 
ed  to  fully  mellow  the  landscape 
of  Utah,  Nevada  and  California. 
But  opportunities  lie  no  longer  in 
the  homesteading  frontiers.  Clay 
Tate  of  the  Bloomington  (111.) 
Daily  Pantograph  points  out.  Cen¬ 
tralized  government,  business  and 
labor  and  centralized  populations 
have  already  gone  too  far  for 
good  living,  urges  this  newspaper¬ 
man  who  stayed  close  to  home  to 
become  a  successful  editor  and 
successfully  helped  to  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  home  town  with  his  newspa¬ 
per. 

Important  problems  need  solv¬ 
ing,  he  argues,  to  make  better 
small-town  church  life,  schools, 
attractive  communities  and  better 
village  recreation.  They  are  prob- 
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lems  that  challenge  today’s  strong 
men  and  sturdy  women.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  frontier 
had  not  recently  disappeared, 
Romulo  Roberti,  a  young  Italian 
artist  in  Chicago  made  a  point  I 
never  forgot. 

The  young  reporter  was  apolo¬ 
getic  in  interviewing  the  almost  as 
young  Roberti: 

“We  haven’t  gone  as  far  with 
our  art  as  you  have  in  Italy,  Art 
here  is  still  a  rich  man’s  deco¬ 
ration,  not  a  part  of  our  life.” 

And  the  young  artist  exclaimed: 

“But  think  what  you’ve  done 
with  the  wilderness  in  scarcely 
two  centuries.  You’ve  built  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  rails  and  high¬ 
ways,  a  million  acres  of  buildings. 
Think  what  energy  and  genius 
you  will  have  for  mellow  living 
now  that  you  can  turn  from  span¬ 
ning  a  continent  to  nourishing  it.” 

Mr.  Tate  now  declares  that  our 
small  cities  are  worth  nourishing. 
He  stayed  in  his  native  Illinois  to 
do  that.  After  his  A.B.  degree  at 
Illinois  College  he  worked  on  Illi¬ 
nois  newspapers,  and  in  1945  be¬ 
came  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Pan- 
tagraph.  A  successful  editor  in 
any  but  our  very  largest  cities 
must  become  authentic  on  small- 
city  housing,  education,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  community  improve¬ 
ments. 

A  metropolitan  paper  in  a  melt¬ 
ing  pot  city  of  import  and  export 
interest  may  succeed  as  a  sort  of 
daily  national  magazine.  But  for 
an  inland  metropolis  or  any 
small  town,  a  successful  newspa¬ 
per  must  identify  itself  indispens¬ 
ably  with  the  growth  and  whole¬ 
some  living  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  people — a  clearinghouse  of 
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ideas,  an  unobtrusive  mentor,  a 
coordinator,  sometimes  the  lead¬ 
er,  of  civic  improvements  to 
make  the  town  a  better  place  to 
live  in. 

ConsequenHy,  national  maga¬ 
zines  published  Mr.  Tate’s  arti¬ 
cle  on  small-community  better¬ 
ment  and  on  housing,  ^ucation, 
and  Agriculture.  He  is  co-author 
of  the  book,  Community  Sur¬ 
vival.”  His  newspaper  contribu¬ 
ted  greatly  not  only  to  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  Bloomington 
but  of  nearby  towns  as  well. 

Modest  Account 

The  current  volume,  “Building 
a  Better  Home  Town,”  is  the  mod¬ 
est  account  of  his  own  work,  the 
counsel  of  specialists  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  the  work 
of  the  Pantagraph.  In  the  volume 
this  able  newspaper  editor  discus¬ 
ses  the  human  erosion  that  takes 
place  when  the  youth  of  small 
American  cities  and  “itchy-footed 
adults  also,  migrate  to  big  cities 
for  greater  opportunities.”  He  ex¬ 
plains  community  teamwork,  the 
need  for  strong  churches,  and  the 
way  to  make  communities  attrac¬ 
tive.  He  writes  about  the  role 
of  bedroom  citizens  who  buy 
homes  in  the  small  town  but  com¬ 
mute  daily  to  the  big  city. 

Paper’s  Role 

He  explains  the  part  the  Panta¬ 
graph  played  in  improving  its 
area,  and  he  notes  the  increase 
of  circulation  for  his  own  and 
other  participating  newspapers. 
Finally,  he  edits  a  famous  dic¬ 
tum  for  young  men:  In  1851, 
John  Soule  of  the  Terra  Haute 
(Ind.)  Express,  wrote  an  edito¬ 
rial  urging,  “Go  West  young  man 
and  grow  up  with  the  country!” 
Horace  Greeley  picked  it  up  with 
cogency  and  circulation  and 
made  it  widely  popular.  It  was  in 
tune  with  the  times.  There  was 
a  lot  of  space  and  adventure  on 
the  Westward  trail. 

With  the  land  frontier  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  small  cities  need¬ 
ing  the  best  there  is  for  a  gentle 
and  sturdy  life,  Mr.  Tate  rewrites 
the  century-old  slogan,  and  his 
book  develops  it:  “Go  home, 
young  man,  and  build  a  better 
community.” 

Clay  Tate,  who  edits  a  strong 
newspaper  with  100  years  behind 
it,  has  become  an  authority  on 
newspaper  leadership  for  better 
home-towns.  Here  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  excellent  book  to  explain 
what  his  experience  taught  him. 


New  ABC  Members 

Chicago 

Two  daily  newspapers  and 
three  weeklies  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  The  dailies  are: 
Huntington  ~  Mount  Union  (Pa.) 
Daily  News,  and  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Morning  Star.  The  weeklies  are: 
Aurora  (Ont.)  Banner;  Thetford 
Mines  (Que.)  Le  Canadien;  and 
Bergenfield  (N.  J.)  Times  Review. 
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Plain  Dealer 
City  Room  Set 
For  Changes 

Cleveland 

The  first  major  change  in  th« 
city  room  in  30  years  is  underway 
at  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Reorganization,  directed  by 
Everest  P,  Derthick,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  Editor  Wright  Bryan,  is 
aimed  at  increasing  the  efficiency 
in  the  preparation  and  handling  of 
news  copy. 

Mr.  Derthick  has  been  studying 
the  arrangements  of  editorial  de¬ 
partments  at  a  number  of  other 
newspapers,  in  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Minneapolis,  Baltimore  and 
Des  Moines,  in  preparation  for  the 
editorial  quarters  that  eventually 
will  occupy  the  joint  Plain  Dealer- 
News  Building. 

The  new  arrangement  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  city  room  is  an  efion 
to  confirm  some  of  the  plans  for 
better  news  handling  when  the  com¬ 
bined  operations  become  effective. 

Among  the  changes  were  the 
moving  of  the  two  city  desks  closer 
to  the  center  of  the  room;  sawing 
the  combined  local-telegraph  desk 
in  two,  each  having  its  own  opera¬ 
tion,  with  connecting  links  to  the 
wire  room,  in  one  case,  and  to  the 
city  desks,  in  the  other,  and  group¬ 
ing  reporters’  desks  in  bants  of 
four  and  arranging,  around  a  four- 
desk  setup,  the  desks  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  news  editor,  make-up 
editor  and  picture  editor. 

The  Plain  Dealer  also  is  install¬ 
ing  a  public  address  system  in  the 
city  room. 

■ 

Staff  Holds  Outing 
At  Pantagraph  Cabin 

Bloomington,  111. 

More  than  250  Bloomington 
Pantagraph  staff  members  and  their 
families  attended  “open  house”  at 
the  newly  remodeled  Pantagraph 
Cabin  at  Lake  Bloomington  near 
here. 

Nearly  $5,000  was  spent  in  com¬ 
pletely  remodeling  the  lodge  and 
grounds,  which  are  available  for 
use  by  all  Pantagraphers  and  their 
families.  The  grounds  provide  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  fishing  and 
swimming. 

The  Pantagraph  Cabin,  named 
“Fell  House,”  memorializes  the 
late  Jesse  W,  Fell,  early  owner  of 
the  Pantagraph  and  associated 
with  the  late  W.  O.  Davis.  The 
cabin  is  located  on  “Davis  Point" 
named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  ) 
was  publisher  of  the  Pantagraph 
from  1871  to  1911. 


Doily  Aids  Victim 

Decatur,  Ala. 
Larry  Kelly,  small  victim  of 
Hodgkins  Disease,  was  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  hospital  treatment  through  an 
$800  fund  raised  by  the  Decatur 
Daily. 
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Coal  and  Electricity 


generation  has  appreciably  increased.  825** 
of  the  32  million  kilowatts  of  new  generating 
capacity  installed  from  1947  to  the  end  of 
1952  was  in  steam  generating  plants,  the 
great  bulk  of  which  are  being  fueled  with 
coal.  The  figure  for  the  40  million  kilowatts 
of  generating  capacity  scheduled  to  go  on 
the  lines  in  1953  through  1956  is  even  higher 
for  fuel— 84*. 


Since  Thomas  A.  Edison's  first  central  station, 
which  began  operation  in  September,  1882, 
coal  has  been  the  main  source  of  energy  in  the 
production  of  electricity  in  the  United  States. 

In  1951,  the  electric  companies  became  the 
coal  industry’s  largest  customer,  using  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  coal  consumed  in  this 
country.  In  that  year,  exactly  50*  of  all  elec¬ 
tricity  generated  in  this  country  was  pro¬ 
duced  through  coal.  Slightly  less  than  27* 
was  produced  through  hydro-generators  and 
the  remainder  through  oil  and  gas. 

Use  of  coal  by  the  electric  companies  in 

the  United  States  more  than  doubled  in  the 
12  years  between  the  end  of  1940  and  the 
end  of  1952,  jumping  from  5Us  million  in  the 
earlier  year  to  107  million  tons  in  1952,  of 
which  more  than  100  million  tons  were 
bituminous. 

Since  1946,  the  percentage  of  electricity 
generated  by  fuel  as  compared  with  hydro¬ 
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Average  efficiency  in  coal  utilization  in 

steam  generating  plants  doubled  between 
1924  and  1952.  In  the  earlier  year  2.2  lbs. 
of  coal  were  required  to  produce  one  kilo¬ 
watt  hour  of  electricity.  In  1952  slightly  less 
than  1.1  lbs.  did  the  work. 


Both  the  coal  industry  and  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry,  through  continuing  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  have  been  able  to  perform 
economic  and  technical  miracles  in  the  use 
of  America’s  premier  fuel. 


A  Footnote  on  Atomic  Energy 


(A  statement  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  June  2, 1954,  to 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  ...  on  the 
Probable  Course  of  Industrial  Development  of  Nuclear  Power:) 


“The  gradual  integration  of  nuclear  power  into  the  nation’s  electric  gen¬ 
erating  industry  is  not  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  significant  dislocations. 
Even  with  nuclear  power,  consumption  of  coal  for  generating  electricity 
is  expected  to  triple  by  1975,  and  demands  on  coal  and  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  in  other  industries  and  domestic  uses  will  far  outweigh  any  share  of 
their  market  met  by  nuclear  power.” 


A  Dapartmant  of  National  Coal  Association 
Southarn  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C* 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Publisher  Asks,  Gets 
Ad  Case  Dismissed 


An  action  against  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker  for 
an  injunction  directing  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  advertising  of  a 
local  nierchant  was  dismissed  by 
the  New  York  court  on  June  1  on 
the  application  of  the  publisher. 

The  complaint  alleged  that  this 
publication  was  the  only  general 
daily  newspaper  in  that  city,  that  it 
was  the  dominant  advertising  me¬ 
dium  and  that  because  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  local  competitors  of  this 
merchant  the  newspaper  had  re¬ 
fused  to  publish  this  advertising. 

An  action  against  the  Carroll 
(Iowa)  Times-Herald,  to  which  the 
court  referred  in  its  decision  of  this 
recent  action  against  the  New 
Yorker,  involved  substantially  the 
same  circumstances.  Advertising 
copy  in  that  instance  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  publication  which  the 
newspaper  returned  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  with  the  money  that  had  been 
paid. 

In  the  suit  for  damages  against 
this  newspaper  for  its  refusal  to 
carry  this  advertising,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Poughkeepsie  newspa¬ 
per,  an  application  had  been  made 
by  the  publishers  for  a  dismissal 
of  the  action.  In  its  dismissal  of 
this  lawsuit  against  the  Carroll 
Times-Herald,  the  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  said: 

Ordinary  Business 

“The  newspaper  business  is  an 
ordinary  business.  It  is  a  business 
essentially  private  in  its  nature — 
as  private  as  that  of  a  baker,  gro¬ 
cer  or  milkman,  all  of  whom  per¬ 
form  a  service  on  which  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  com¬ 
munities  are  dependent  but  which 
bear  no  such  relation  to  the  public 
as  to  warrant  its  inclusion  in  the 
category  of  busines.ses  charged  with 
a  public  use. 

“If  a  newspaper  was  required  to 
accept  an  advertisement  it  could  be 
compelled  to  publish  a  news  item. 


If  some  good  lady  gave  a  tea  and 
submitted  to  the  newspaper  a 
proper  account  of  the  tea  and  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  believing 
that  it  had  no  news  value,  refused 
to  publish  it,  she,  it  seems  to  us, 
would  have  as  much  right  to  com¬ 
pel  a  newspaper  to  publish  the  ac¬ 
count  as  would  a  person  engaged 
in  business  to  compel  a  newspaper 
to  publish  an  advertisement  of  the 
business  that  the  person  is  con¬ 
ducting. 

‘Thus  as  a  newspaper  is  a  strict¬ 
ly  private  enterprise  the  publishers 
thereof  have  a  right  to  publish 
whatever  advertisements  they  de¬ 
sire  and  to  refuse  to  publish  what¬ 
ever  advertisements  they  do  not 
desire  to  publish.” 

This  conclusion  the  court  em¬ 
phasized  by  a  compari.son  of  the 
obligations  of  public  utilities  and 
the  absence  of  such  obligations  in 
the  publication  of  newspapers. 

“Our  common  law  is  generally 
dated  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or 
perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  had  then  existed 
in  England  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  and  in  America  for  al¬ 
most  a  hundred  years.  During  that 
period  they  operated  side  by  side 
with  carriers  and  inns.  The  rules 
forbidding  the  latter  to  discriminate 
between  customers  were  established 
but  nobody  goes  so  far  as  to  even 
claim  that  there  is  any  holding  at 
common  law  under  which  a  news¬ 
paper  was  bound  by  the  same 
rules.” 

Court  States 

An  old  and  often  cited  decision 
was  also  followed  by  the  court  in 
its  disposition  of  this  action  against 
the  New  Yorker,  in  which  a  New 
York  state  appellate  court  said: 

“It  is  a  well  settled  law  of  this 
state  that  the  refusal  to  maintain 
trade  relations  with  any  individual 
is  an  inherent  right  which  every 
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person  may  exercise  lawfully  for 
reasons  he  deems  sufficient  or  for 
no  reasons  whatever,  and  it  is  im¬ 
material  whether  such  refusal  is 
based  upon  reason  or  is  the  result 
of  mere  caprice,  prejudice  or  mal¬ 
ice.  It  is  a  part  of  the  liberty  of 
action  which  the  constitutions, 
state  and  federal,  guarantee  to  the 
citizen.  It  is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  compel  an  owner 
of  property  to  sell  or  part  with  his 
title  to  it,  without  his  consent  and 
against  his  wishes,  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  person.” 

An  even  earlier  authority  sup¬ 
porting  this  principle  of  law  to 
which  the  New  York  court  also 
referred  in  its  decision  in  favor  of 
the  New  Yorker  was  the  decision 
of  an  action  by  a  newsdealer 
against  the  American  News  Co. 
and  the  Publishers  Association, 
then  composed  of  the  Sun,  Herald, 
Times,  Press,  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
the  Staats-  Zeitung,  all  published 
in  New  York,  alleging  that  the 
American  News  Co.  together  with 
these  publishers  had  “confederated 
and  agreed”  to  prevent  this  dealer 
from  distributing  handbills  and  cir¬ 
culars  with  his  papers  and  that  the 
publishers  had  directed  the  News 
company  not  to  supply  this  dealer 
with  their  publications  unless  he 
discontinued  doing  so. 

“Doubtless  the  discontinuance 
of  the  supply  of  papers  to  this 
dealer  will  seriously  injure  him  in 
his  business  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  continue  that  supply  will 
to  some  extent  at  least,  be  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  publishers,”  asserted  the 
New  York  court  in  denying  the 
newsdealer  an  injunction  in  its  de¬ 
cision  in  favor  of  the  publishers. 

Question  Raised 

“Suppose,  for  example,  the  paper 
manufacturers  from  whom  these 
publishers  obtain  their  supply  of 
paper  should  combine  and  agree 
that  because  of  the  economic  or 
political  principles  advocated  by 
the  papers  in  question,  to  which 
they  were  oppas^,  they  would  not 
sell  the  publishers  any  more  paper, 
and  suppose,  further,  that  those 
manufacturers  were  the  only  ones 
who  could  furnish  the  paper  re¬ 
quired  by  these  publishers,  and 
that  the  consequences  of  such  re- 
■|  fusal  would  be  to  cause  the  pub- 
I  Ushers  very  great  pecuniary  loss, 
would  it  be  within  the  power  of 
any  court  in  the  absence  of  some 
binding  agreement,  to  compel  the 
manufacturers  to  sell  their  paper  to 
the  publisher.  Assuredly  not. 

“There  is  no  place  in  any  system 
of  jurisprudence  yet  devised  for 
the  principle  that  a  man  may  be 
compelled  to  sell  his  goods  or  his 
labor  to  one  with  whom  he  does 
not  wish  to  deal  merely  because 
the  refusal  to  do  so  may  cause 
loss  to  him  who  wants  them.” 

Over  thirty  years  later  this  same 
principle,  the  right  of  a  person  to 
deal  with  whom  he  will,  was  re¬ 
affirmed  by  a  New  York  court  in 
an  action  by  a  Bronx  County  news¬ 
dealer  against  a  publishers’  associa¬ 


tion  and  its  associated  newspapers 
for  an  injunction  against  their 
combined  refusal  to  sell. 

‘The  publication  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspapers,”  said  the  court 
in  its  denial  of  the  application  of 
this  newsdealer  for  an  injunction 
against  these  newspapers,  “is  a  pri¬ 
vate  business  and  the  publishers 
have  the  right  to  determine  for 
themselves  by  whom  the  papers 
should  be  sold.  A  refusal  to  sell 
to  a  particular  individual  becomes 
illegal  only  when  it  is  done  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  combination  with 
other  owners  to  injure  the  individ¬ 
ual  with  whom  they  refuse  to  deal." 

Case  Cited 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times 
was  sued  several  years  ago  for  its 
refusal  to  carry  the  advertising  of 
a  local  retailer.  ‘The  weight  of 
authority,”  said  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  in  affirming  an  appeal 
in  favor  of  the  publisher,  “is  that 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  is  a 
strictly  private  enterprise  and  the 
publishers  thereof  are  free  to  con¬ 
tract  and  deal  with  whom  they 
please.  And  at  any  rate  it  is  for 
the  legislature  and  not  for  the 
courts  to  declare  that  a  business 
has  become  impressed  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  use.” 

Here  the  court  pointed  out  one 
exception  to  an  otherwise  unani¬ 
mous  adoption  of  this  rule,  the  de¬ 
cision  of  an  Ohio  court  of  which 
a  Federal  court  said: 

‘The  only  case  holding  a  news¬ 
paper  to  be  clothed  with  a  public 
interest  is  a  decision  of  a  trial 
court  in  Ohio.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  trial  judge  frankly 
admitted  that  learned  and  diligent 
counsel  on  both  sides  were  unable 
to  find  a  parallel  case  and  that  he 
him.self  had  been  unable  to  find 
one. 

“It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  while  it  may  be  true  that  legis¬ 
lation  declaring  businesses  affected 
with  a  public  interest  as  a  ground 
for  regulating  such  businesses  may 
be  merely  declaratory  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  that  it  has  not  been 
pointed  out  that  any  state  has  ever 
attempted  to  regulate  the  business 
of  a  newspaper  on  the  ground  that 
such  business  is  one  clothed  with 
a  public  interest.” 

Conclusion 

Adopting  the  law  of  these  de¬ 
cisions  as  authority  the  court  in 
dismissing  the  action  against  the 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker  said  in 
conclusion: 

“In  this  state  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  the  nature  of  a  private 
enterprise  and  in  the  absence  of 
valid  statutory  regulation  to  the 
contrary  the  publishers  of  a  news¬ 
paper  have  the  general  right  either 
to  publish  or  reject  an  advertise¬ 
ment  tendered  to  them.  Their 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  proposed 
advertisement  are  immaterial,  as¬ 
suming,  of  course,  there  are  ab¬ 
sent  affectual  allegations  connect¬ 
ing  them  with  a  duly  pleaded 
fraudulent  conspiracy  or  with 
furthering  an  unlawful  monopoly." 
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pilot  is  a 


hut  Pilot 


IS  a  newspaper 


A  pilot  reads  a  Pilot  when  he  stops  between  hops  to 
catch  up  on  his  news.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pilots  of 
the  Pilot  might  hire  a  pilot  to  pilot  their  Pilot  into  the 
hands  of  eager  readers  a  long  distance  away. 

Confusing?  Certainly  . . .  when  you  hear  it  read.  In  print, 
the  capital  “P”  distinguishes  the  name  of  an  outstanding 
newspaper.  When  that  much  is  clear,  the  rest  reads  easy. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  whenever  you  write  about  a  name  or 
a  title  or  a  trade-mark.  They  all  deserve  capital  treatment 
to  keep  their  meaning  clear. 

Good  practice  dictates  that  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark 
protect  it  diligently.  Like  “Coca-Cola,”  the  word  “Coke” 
is  a  trade-mark,  the  property  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 
That’s  why  we  ask  that  when  you  refer  to  our  product  by 


its  popular  abbreviation,  you  make  it  “Coke”  . . .  with 
a  capital,  please. 

P.  S.  Smart  flyers  stop  between  hops  to  refresh  with 
frosty  bottles  of  ice-cold  Coke.  How  about  you? 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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CIRCULATION 


CM  Needs  to  Understand 
Publishers  Objectives 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

A  NEWSPAPER  is  best  served  by 
the  circulation  department  that  is 
smart  enough  to  achieve  that  pa¬ 
per’s  objectives,  Byron  Vedder, 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier 
general  manager,  pointed  out  in 
his  remarks  to  the  ICMA  conven¬ 
tion  recently  in  Daytona  Beach. 

Mr.  Vedder,  a  member  of  the 
panel  that  stressed  importance  of 
interdepartmental  liaison  to  make 
for  a  better  newspaper,  explained 
that  the  job  of  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  varies  with  different  situa¬ 
tions  and  conditions. 

“Your  publisher  must  determine 
these  goals,”  said  Mr.  Vedder. 
“Some  of  these  involve  depart¬ 
ments,  other  than  circulation,  and 
hence  you  must  rely  on  his  under¬ 
standing  of  them.  In  the  case  of 
one  newspaper,  the  objective  might 
be  to  get  the  most  circulation  pas¬ 
sible  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 
The  goal  of  a  small  newspaper  in 
a  non-competitive  field,  however, 
will  probably  be  very  different 
from  that.” 

Mr.  Vedder  presented  a  set  of 
income  and  expense  figures,  taken 
from  a  comparative  cost  and  reve¬ 
nue  study.  {See  chart).  All  of  the 
papers  are  six-day,  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  with  about  the  same  cir¬ 
culation.  He  offered  the  following 
analysis: 

“Looking  first  at  Column  C  if 
you  will,  it  appears  that  papers  1 
and  2  are  doing  the  best  job.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  circulation  revenue  per 
subscriber  is  a  factor  influenced  by 
your  department.  I  don’t  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  the  sole  test  of 
your  efficiency. 

“Column  D  pictures  another 
function  of  your  department. 
Looking  at  this  column  alone,  pa¬ 
pers  1  and  3  have  the  best  record. 

“Probably  Column  E  is  the  best 
single  yardstick  of  the  job  that  the 
circulation  department  is  doing. 
It’s  the  net  circulation  revenue  per 
subscriber  —  your  circulation  and 
delivery  expenses  deducted  from 
your  revenue.  Here  paper  number 
1  is  the  standout  with  publication 
number  3  well  ahead  of  2  and  4. 
If  an  owner  desired  to  judge  your 
department’s  work  alone,  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  rest  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  would  stop  here  at  Col¬ 
umn  E.  He  can’t  do  that,  however. 

“At  first  flush  Column  F  may 
not  appear  to  be  of  concern  to 
you.  The  cost  of  the  newsprint 
per  subscriber  is  the  result  of  the 
amount  of  space  used  by  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  and  the  amount 
of  space  sold  by  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Whether  or  not  the  edit 


department  and  ad  department 
should  take  any  one  of  the  many 
steps  that  they  might  take  to 
change  the  newspaper  cost  per 
subscriber  is  a  question  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  top  management. 

“However,  the  fact  remains,  and 
here  is  where  you  come  in,  under 
the  conditions  existing  with  each 
of  the  four  newspapers,  any  addi¬ 
tional  subscriber  that  you  add  or 
subtract,  affects  the  newsprint  cost 
by  the  amount  indicated  in  Column 
F.  Therefore,  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  in  circulation  affect  the 
newspaper  profits  by  this  item. 

“With  these  explanations  might 
I  suggest  that  you  now  look  at  (Col¬ 
umn  G  as  another  measure  of  your 
department’s  effectiveness  along 
with  Column  E.  Looking  at  G 
alone  I  think  that  you  will  agree 
that  number  1  is  doing  the  best 
job  and  here  number  3  is  doing 
the  poorest  job. 

“At  this  point  I  think  you  may 
envision  what  I  mean  by  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  newspaper.  Any  addi¬ 
tional  circulation  sold  by  number 
1,  without  any  change  in  the  cost 
per  subscriber  adds  of  the  profits 
of  the  paper.  Any  circulation 
added  by  newspaper  number  3  re¬ 
duces  the  net  profit. 

“Let’s  now  glance  at  Column  H 
. . .  the  advertising  revenue  per  sub¬ 
scriber.  Because  you  and  I  now 
are  talking  about  circulation  activ¬ 
ity,  we  have  to  ignore  whether  the 
amount  of  advertising  sold  or  the 
ad  rate  is  proper.  This,  however, 
must  enter  the  thinking  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  establishing  objectives  for 
you. 

“The  last  column  is  the  sums 
of  the  two  preceding  columns. 
Here  we  see  number  1  is  the  leader 
but  number  3  here  rates  a  close 
second.  You  will  note  that  num¬ 
ber  4  has  gone  to  the  poorest  of 
the  group. 

“Advertising  revenue  per  sub¬ 
scriber,  is  the  result  of  both  the 
effectiveness  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  the  relationship  of 
the  actual  circulation  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  circulation  of  the  paper.  As  a 


general  rule,  when  the  actual  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  newspaper  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  than  the  potential  cir¬ 
culation  of  that  newspaper,  then 
the  advertising  revenue  per  sub¬ 
scriber  tends  to  be  high  because 
the  ad  department  oversells  the 
circulation  and  conversely  when 
the  actual  circulation  of  the  paper 
is  in  excess  of  the  optimum  poten¬ 
tial  circulation,  then  the  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  per  subscriber  tends  to 
be  low. 

“Know  what  is  given  us  here, 
and  nothing  else  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  actual  newspapers,  let 
me  show  what  I  mean  by  different 
circulation  objectives  on  these 
newspapers. 

“For  paper  number  1  .  .  .  Sell 
as  much  additional  circulation  as 
possible  without  increasing  cir¬ 
culation  and  delivery  expense  per 
subscriber.  This  recommendation 
is  made  both  because  increased  cir¬ 
culation  will  add  to  the  net  profits 
of  the  paper  and  because  the  high 
advertising  revenue  per  subscriber 
suggests  a  possibility  that  the  news¬ 
paper  has  not  fully  covered  its 
market. 

“For  paper  number  2  ...  At 
current  circulation  department 
revenue  and  expense,  there  is  not 
much  gained  by  increasing  the  cir¬ 
culation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
circulation  department  revenue  is 
fairly  good.  Probably  the  chief 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
possibility  of  reducing  circulation 
and  delivery  expense.  Even  a  small 
decrease  in  circulation,  as  a  price 
for  a  big  saving  in  circulation  de¬ 
partment  expense,  would  result  in 
a  net  improvement. 

“For  paper  number  3  .  .  .  Under 
present  conditions,  I  would  think 
this  paper  most  certainly  .should 
not  undertake  to  increase  circula¬ 
tion.  However,  the  high  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  per  subscriber  suggests 
the  possibility  that  the  market  has 
not  been  saturated  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Therefore,  it  is 
possible  that  circulation  rates  could 
be  increased  without  affecting  the 
total  circulation. 

“For  paper  number  4  ...  It  is 
very  possible  that  this  newspaper 
has  too  much  circulation.  Either 
that  or  the  advertising  department 
needs  some  new  blood.  Assuming 
that  the  ad  department  is  reason¬ 
ably  efficient,  then  this  newspaper 
should  concentrate  on  a  material 
increase  in  circulation  revenue, 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  loss  in 
circulation.” 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  PER  SUBSCRIBER 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

Q 

Net  Circ. 

H 

1 

Circulation 

Net 

Revenue 

Adver- 

Circulation  &  Delivery 

Circulation  *Newaprint 

Leaa 

tiaing 

Net 

Paper  Circulation 

Revenue 

Expen ae 

Revenue 

Expen ae 

Newaprint 

Revenue 

Revenue 

No. 

(Per  Sub) 

(Per  Sub) 

(Per  Sub) 

(Per  Sub) 

(Per  Sub) 

(Per  Sub) 

(Per  Sub) 

(Per  Sub) 

#1 

21,000 

tlO.40 

$2.60 

$7.80 

$6.20 

$1.60 

$35.30 

$36.90 

#2 

22,200 

10.30 

3.80 

6.50 

6.10 

.40 

27.40 

27.80 

#3 

22,500 

9.90 

2.90 

7.00 

7.20 

(.20) 

35.10 

34  90 

f* 

23,300 

9.30 

3.10 

6.20 

5.70 

.50 

25.00 

25.50 

*  Indudei  newaprint,  handling  and  ink. 

Introducing  New  3rd 
VP — George  W.  Hicks 

Hefty  Grorge  W.  Hicks,  Pitts- 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  is  the 
new  third  vicepresident  of  ICMA, 
elected  at  the  re¬ 
cent  convention 
in  Daytona 
Beach. 

George  is  a 
tried  -  and  -  true 
work  horse  in 
ICMA  activities, 
having  previously 
been  a  director  of 
the  organization. 
He  was  called  up 
to  give  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  at  the  Daytona 
convention.  Mr.  Hicks  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

The  new  ICMA  third  vicepresi¬ 
dent  has  been  at  the  Post-Gazette 
since  January,  1952,  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  circulation  manager 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen 
for  18  years.  In  his  preset  post, 
George  Hicks  knows  what  it  means 
when  a  fellow  circulator  says,  “as 
competitive  as  a  three-newspaper 
town.” 

Pittsburgh  Competitive 

Pittsburgh  has  long  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  competitive 
newspaper  cities  in  America,  with 
the  Post-Gazette,  a  six-day  morn¬ 
ing  paper  owned  by  the  Paul  Block 
organization,  up  against  the 
Scripps-Howard  Press  and  the 
Hearst-owned  Sun-Telegraph,  two 
afternoon  papers  with  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions.  It  calls  for  imagination, 
sales  efficiency  and  plenty  of  pro¬ 
motion  to  make  circulation  gains 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Big  George  Hicks  has  spent  40 
of  his  50  years  in  newspaper  work, 
starting  as  a  newspaper^y,  then 
as  a  correspondent  and  distributor, 
and  later  as  a  circulation  manager. 
He  is  a  native  of  Henderson,  Ky., 
where  he  started  selling  newspapers 
while  a  schoolboy  of  10.  He  re¬ 
calls  .selling  papers  during  the  great 
Ohio  Valley  floods  of  1913. 

At  the  age  of  16,  George  took 
a  fulltime  job  as  correspondent  and 
distributor  for  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press  and  later  worked  for 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal.  In 
1921,  he  joined  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post,  where  he  served  as 
both  city  and  country  circulation 
managers  until  he  was  transferred 
by  Scripps-Howard  to  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen. 

Believes  in  Promotion 

George  Hicks  believes  in  promo¬ 
tion.  “During  more  than  20  years 
as  a  circulation  manager,”  he  said, 
“we  have  used  many  prizes  and 
premiums — in  all  sizes,  shapes  and 
prices.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  it’s 
a  constant  battle  to  dream  up  some¬ 
thing  new,  something  different,  al¬ 
ways  to  find  an  item  tailored  pre¬ 
cisely  to  your  own  special  needs." 

On  the  Post-Gazette,  Mr.  Hicks 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Hicks 
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LIVE  ITEMS  FROM  OUR  MORGUE 


INTERCITY 


TRUCKS 


SET  NEW 


SAFETY  RECORD  WITH  AN  ACCIDENT 


RATE  OF 


0.92 


PER  100,000 


VEHICLE  MILES  IN  1952-53! 


Continuing  a  downward  trend 
that  sharpened  after  World 
War  II,  the  accident  rate  of 
intercity  conunon  carrier  truck 
fleets  reached  a  new  low,  in 
’52-53,  of  0.92.  This  may  be 
compared  with  1.37,  the  rate 
(for  a  slightly  larger  number  of 
fleets  reporting  to  the  National 
Safety  Council)  in  1951-52.  And 
a  further  indication  of  improvement  in  trucks’ 
record  is  the  1950-53  three-year  accident  rate  of 


0.97,  compared  with  the  rate  of  1.29  for  1949-52. 
All  figures  are  from  Accident  Facts,  published  by 
the  National  Safety  Council,  1953  and  1954  editions. 

We  believe  they  indicate  that  the  trucking  in¬ 
dustry’s  long-range  programs  of  driver  education 
and  emphasis  on  safety  are  producing  results  that 
benefit  everyone  from  shippers  to  the  motoring 
public. 


President,  Amerkan  Trucking  Associcrf/ons 


/ 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY  j 
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WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY — Here  is  the  world’s  largest  independent  steel,  Weirton  operates  the  world’s  largest  and  fastest  electrolytic  *  O 

manufacturer  of  tin  plate,  with  mills  at  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  and  plating  lines.  An  extensive  variety  of  other  steel  products  are  manu-  tl 

Steubenville,  Ohio.  A  pioneer  in  the  electrolytic  process  of  coating  factored  in  plants  that  are  among  the  most  modern  in  the  industry.  ir 


It 


!! 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION— A  unit  of  Great  HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio— Iron  THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION— Blast  fiir- 

Lakes  Steel,  with  plants  at  Ecorse,  Mich.,  ore  properties  and  mines  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  nace  division  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  Its  four  furnacei 

and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Originator  and  ex-  Michigan.  In  addition.  National  Steel  is  participating  augment  the  pig  iron  production  of  National’s  eight 

clusivemanufacturerofQuonset  buildings,  in  the  development  of  the  important  new  iron  ore  field  other  blast  furnaces  in  Detroit  and  in  Wdrton.  In 
Stran-Steel  ndlable  framing,  and  Stran-  in  Labrador-Quebec,  where  great  iron  ore  reserves  will  addition,  this  furnace  division  is  a  leading  producer 

Steel  flooring  for  trucks  and  truck  trailers.  augment  the  future  supply  of  this  vital  raw  material,  of  all  grades  of  merchant  pig  iron  for  foundry  use. 


rolytic  OREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION — Located  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  ovens  through  to  finishing  mills,  enable  Great  Lakes  Steel  to  furnish 

manu-  this  unit  of  National  Steel  is  the  biggest  steel  maker  in  that  important  a  wide  range  of  industries  with  a  large  volume  and  variety  of  standard 

lustry.  industrial  area.  Its  complete  facilities,  from  blast  furnaces  and  coke  and  special  steels,  including  the  famous  N-A-X  High-Tensile  steeL 


National  Steel  is  a  complete,  self-contained  steel  National  Steel  mines  and  quarries  yield  its  raw 

producer.  Its  production  starts  in  National  Steel  materials.  National  Steel  boats,  barges  and  trucks 

properties  beneath  the  earth’s  surface.  It  ends  transport  its  products.  National  Steel  men  and 

with  finished  steel  and  specialized  products  that  furnaces,  mills  and  machines,  melt  .  .  .  roll  .  .  . 

National  furnishes  to  the  industries  of  America.  finish  .  .  .  distribute  its  steel. 

Within  its  structure.  National  has  every  resource  This  is  National  Steel — seven  great  divisions — 

and  facility  required  for  the  transformation  of  completely  integrated,  completely  independent, 

ore  into  6,000,000  tons  of  ingot  steel  each  year.  one  of  America’s  most  progressive  steel  producers. 

NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 

GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION— Coal  mines  and 
properties  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  supplying  metallurgical  coal  for  Na¬ 
tional’s  needs.  Resources  have  been  further  ex¬ 
panded  by  acquisition  of  a  substantial  interest  in 
two  large  mining  operations  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Houston,  Texas 
— One  of  the  foremost  distributors  of  steel  products  in 
the  Southwest,  serving  a  seven-state  area.  The  huge 
combination  plant  and  warehouse — a  modern  Quonset 
structure  fabricated  by  the  Stran-Steel  Division — pro¬ 
vides  more  than  five  acres  of  floor  space  under  one  roof. 


New  Celor  Filw  Now  Available 


“Achievement  in  Steef’ ...  a  new  /6-mm  color 
film  telling  the  dramatic  ttory  ofi  steel  is  now 
atailahle  to  organized  groups.  To  obtain  it  for 
your  group,  write  “Achievement,"  National 
Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


WAGE  DATA 

THE  NLRB  decision  in  the  New  Orleans  Item 

case  may  set  a  precedent  removing  man¬ 
agement  prerogatives  in  controlling  merit 
wage  increases  to  employes  and  certainly 
amounts  to  an  invasion  of  privacy  of  the 
individual  employe.  Considered  in  the  light  of 
a  simultaneous  non-newspaper  decision,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  obviously  in¬ 
tends  to  destroy  whatever  confidential  rela¬ 
tionship  remained  (after  previous  NLRB  in¬ 
cursions)  between  employer  and  employe. 

The  Board  ordered  the  newspaper  to  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  names 
and  exact  wages  of  each  employe  in  the  Guild 
unit,  also  the  names  identi^d  with  merit  in¬ 
creases  and  the  amounts.  Refusal  to  do  so  was 
declared  “unlawful.”  The  Board  stated  “the 
union  desires  the  information  for  administra¬ 
tive  and  policing  purposes.  The  matter  of 
merit  increases  affected  the  union’s  position  on 
general  wages.  It  wanted  to  determine  whether 
the  Respondent’s  policy  on  merit  increases 
disclosed  any  discrimination  against  union 
members.  Without  this  information  the  union 
was  unable  to  properly  represent  its  members 
in  presenting  grievances.” 

In  the  case  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
against  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  NLRB  reversed  a  trial  examiner  and 
declared  such  wage  data  is  essential  to  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  and  must  be  furnished  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  issues. 

The  labor  board  didn’t  say  so  but  it  implied 
endorsement  of  the  Guild’s  claim  (in  the 
original  complaint  against  the  Item)  “that  the 
new  contract  should  grant  to  the  union  the 
right  to  bargain  for  individual  merit  increases. 

.  .  .  Under  the  then  and  existing  practice, 
merit  increases  are  a  prerogative  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  within  its  unilateral  discretion,  and 
no  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  union.”  Does 
NLRB  mean  .that  condition  no  longer  is  true? 

Such  a  position  is  ridiculous.  It  implies 
that  the  union  would  know,  better  than  the 
employer,  when  a  worker  was  entitled  to  a 
merit  increase. 

Previously,  the  Board  has  declared  unions 
are  entitled  to  a  breakdown  of  salary  ranges 
and  number  of  employes  in  each  category 
without  identifying  persons  with  amounts. 
Labor  negotiations  have  been  conducted  satis¬ 
factorily  for  years  on  this  basis.  Now,  in  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the 
Board  agrees  with  the  unions  that  this  is  not 
enough  information. 

This  is  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy 
of  the  individual  and  a  further  inroad  on  the 
rights  of  management.  It  can  result  only  in  a 
greater  levelling  of  pay  scales  to  the  least 
common  denominator,  destroying  incentive 
on  the  part  of  management  and  employes  to 
grant  or  to  earn  merit  increases. 

One  case  remains  to  be  decided  to  see  if 
this  is  to  be  a  firm  policy  of  NLRB  with  re- 
spKt  to  newspapers.  A  trial  examiner  in  the 
Utica  newspaper  case  has  recommended  that 
payroll  information  does  not  have  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  union  if  an  employe  objects. 
Since  the  Whitin  Machine  case  was  a  four-to- 
one  reversal  of  the  examiner,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  what  the  Board  will  do. 

It  is  becoming  apparent,  however,  that  in¬ 
dividual  rights  are  in  danger  of  being  sacri¬ 
ficed  even  more  than  they  have  been  to  the 
so-called  rights  of  the  unions. 
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Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things? 

— Zechaiiah,  FV;  10. 


SUMMER  SLUMP? 

HERE  are  some  more  figures  indicating  why 
no  business  should  have  a  “Summer 
slump”  if  it  enthusiastically  and  properly  uses 
newspaper  advertising  to  get  its  share  of  the 
market. 

Early  in  June  we  reported  that  94%  of  the 
people  are  at  home  any  time  during  June, 
July  and  August  and  that  retail  sales  volume 
in  those  three  months  last  year  were  exceeded 
only  slightly  by  December,  October  and  May, 
in  that  order.  The  three  Summer  months  ac¬ 
counted  for  25.3%  of  the  year’s  total  retail 
volume  last  year. 

Add  that  to  this  information  from  Min¬ 
neapolis-Honey  well:  98%  of  the  families  in 
the  U.S.  did  not  move  into  new  homes  or 
apartments;  98%  did  not  buy  a  food  freezer; 
97%  did  not  buy  a  room  air  conditioner;  94% 
did  not  buy  a  vacuum  cleaner;  94%  did  not 
buy  a  refrigerator;  92%  did  not  buy  an  electric 
shaver;  91%  did  not  buy  a  washing  machine; 
92%  did  not  paint  their  houses;  89%  did  not 
ride  in  Pullmans  or  airplanes;  85%  did  not 
buy  a  TV  set,  etc. 

That’s  quite  a  sizeable  sales  potential.  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  gives  these  figures  a  neat 
twist  that  other  newspapers  might  use  by 
stating:  Almost  100%  of  the  people  did  buy 
a  newspaper  every  day  and  they  can  be  sold 
a  lot  of  these  things  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

SAFETY  PROGRESS 

FOURTH  of  July  weekend  brought  a  compa¬ 
ratively  happy  climax  to  a  six  months  de¬ 
cline  in  traffic  accidents  and  fatalities.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Safety  Council  the 
weekend  traffic  toll  was  almost  one  hundred 
less  than  had  been  anticipated  and  every 
month  this  year  has  shown  a  decrease  in 
traffic  deaths  from  the  same  month  last  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  cite  reasons  for  such  a  de¬ 
cline  when  the  figures  have  been  mounting 
steadily  for  years.  But  we  believe  that  the 
consistent  campaigning  of  many  newspapers 
has  been  at  least  partly  responsible. 

In  contrast  to  previous  practice,  many 
newspapers  are  conducting  their  safety  cam¬ 
paigns  week  in  and  week  out  through  the  year 
rather  than  confining  it  to  the  Summer  months 
or  to  the  week  just  before  a  long  holiday 
weekend.  They  have  discovered  that  the  oc¬ 
casional  editorial  or  cartoon  emphasizing  traf¬ 
fic  safety  accomplishes  little.  It  is  the  vigorous 
and  sustained  campaign  that  pays  off,  as 
traffic  records  prove  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.  More  and  more  newspapers  should  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  year-round  drive  to  reduce  the 
highway  carnage. 


BIASED  REPORTERS 

AN  ARBITRATOR  in  a  case  involving  the 
United  Press  and  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  has  upheld  an  impor¬ 
tant  principle  of  objective  news  reporting 
which,  although  applied  particularly  to  the 
press  association  field  in  this  instance,  is 
equally  vital  in  all  newspaper  work. 

The  case  involved  a  newsman  who  was  dis¬ 
charged  after  he  refused  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  before  the  House  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties  Committee  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  or  belonged 
to  Communist  or  Communist  Front  organiza¬ 
tions.  That  the  newsman  wrote  scripts  for 
pictures  which  U.P.  supplied  to  television  sta¬ 
tions,  but  did  no  actual  reporting,  does  not 
alter  the  issue.  Nor  would  the  issue  be  changed 
if  the  reporter  had  taken  a  firm  position  pub¬ 
licly  on  any  other  controversial  subject. 

The  arbitrator  ruled  that  “a  news  reporter 
who  takes  a  determined  stand  on  one  side  of 
a  highly  controversial  question,  as  did  the  em-  ] 

ploye  in  the  case  under  discussion,  even  though  1 

that  position  may  be  correct,  has  indicated  to 
the  public  in  general  and  to  the  customers  of 
U.P.  in  particular,  that  the  news  he  writes 
may  be  slanted  by  his  strong  views  on  a  con¬ 
troversial  subject. 

‘The  fact  that  the  customers  of  U.P.  would 
or  might  believe  that  U.P.  retained  a  biased 
reporter  and,  therefore,  might  conclude  that 
some  of  the  news  sent  out  by  U.P.  was  not 
straight  news  reporting  but  was  biased  or 
slanted,  even  though  that  was  not  the  fact, 
gave  U.P.  just  and  sufficient  cause  for  dis¬ 
charging  such  employe.” 

Equally  important  is  the  arbitrator’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Guild’s  claim  that  the  employe’s 
copy  could  not  be  criticized  as  biased.  He  re¬ 
jected  the  argument  and  said  that  “to  hold 
that  U.P.  must  await  a  concrete  instance  of 
misinterpretation  of  the  news  before  it  can 
act  is  to  compel  it  to  experiment  with  a  doubt 
when,  and  I  believe  with  justice,  it  regards 
certainty  as  essential.” 

We  believe  the.se  comments  would  be  just 
as  valid  if  the  name  of  a  newspaper  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  name  of  the  United  Press  in 
each  instance.  The  principle  endorsed  is  basic 
to  news  reporting  regardless  of  the  medium. 

The  opinion  did  not  mean  to  infer  that 
news  reporters  must  be  faceless  people  with 
no  opinions  or  personal  convictions  on  con¬ 
troversial  topics.  The  newspaper  business 
would  fall  to  a  low  estate  if  all  reporters  had 
to  be  people  who  could  not  think  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  arbitrator’s  decision  meant  only 
that  public  expression  and  support,  which 
publicly  identifies  a  reporter  with  one  side  of 
a  controversy,  makes  his  writing  and  report¬ 
ing  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers.  In  other 
words,  he  cannot  publicly  proclaim  his  choice 
and  then  attempt  to  convince  the  people  he  is 
writing  objectively. 

We  hope  that  the  Guild’s  contest  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  in  this  case  was  routine  and  does  not 
reflect  disagreement  with  the  principle  as  it 
applies  to  press  association  work.  TTie  arbi¬ 
trator  said  that  in  order  that  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation  might  operate  a  successful  business, 

“its  customers  (clients  and  their  readers) 
must  believe  that  the  news  sent  out  is  straight 
reporting,  unbiased  and  unslanted.”  It  seems 
to  us  that  is  basically  fundamental  both  in 
press  association  and  in  newspaper  reporting. 
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Harris  J.  Walsh,  editor  of  St. 
Catherines  (Ont.)  Standard  for  32 
years,  has  retired.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Fred  H.  Whitelock. 

—  *  *  * 

George  C.  Hanw,  publisher  of  Marshall  B.  Atkinson,  presi- 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Dady  Press,  has  dent-editor  of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.) 

Leader  and  Telegram,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Eau  Claire 
Police  and  Fire  Commission. 

*  *  * 

Harry  R.  LePoidevin,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times, 
was  honored  by  the  Racine  Lions 
Club  with  a  life  membership. 

*  *  * 

Frank  M.  Lindsay  president  of 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  De¬ 
catur,  Ill.,  received  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Mil- 
likin  University,  Decatur. 


been  awarded  an  honorary  doctor 
of  science  in  business  administra¬ 
tion  degree  from  Cleary  College. 

*  *  * 

David  C.  Leavell,  vicepresident- 
general  manager  of  Galveston 
(Tex.)  News  Publishing  Co.,  has 
been  named  president  of  the  South¬ 
west  School  of  Printing,  Dallas. 

*  *  * 

DAvro  P.  Johnson,  publisher  of 
Nowata  (Okla.)  Daily  Star,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  board  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Heart  Associ¬ 
ation. 

*  *  * 

Herschel  V.  Jenkins,  publisher 
of  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
Inc.,  was  presented  the  first  annual 
President’s  Award  by  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  for  “service  be- 
vond  the  call  of  duty.” 

*  *  * 

Amos  E.  Voorhies,  publisher  of 
Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Courier, 
June  30  marked  his  57th  year  at 
the  helm  of  that  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  A.  Haggerty,  editor  of 
Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening  Citizen 
has  been  elected  first  chairman  of 
the  newly-organized  United  Press 
Newspapers  of  Connecticut,  form¬ 
ed  by  editors  and  publishers  of 
newspapers  served  by  the  U.P.  in 
the  state. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Mary  Caperton  Bing¬ 
ham,  vicepresident  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  has  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  literature  degree  from 
the  University  of  Louisville.  She  is 
the  wife  of  Barry  Bingham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspapers  and  editor 
of  the  Courier-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Santford  Martin,  editor  eme¬ 
ritus  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal  Sentinel,  has  been  awarded 
an  honorary  doctor  of  literature 
degree  from  Western  Carolina  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Peter  J.  Tehaney,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  manager.  Hears!  Publishing 
Co.  for  more  than  30  years,  was 
presented  with  a  silver  tray  en¬ 
graved  with  the  names  of  his  long¬ 
time  associates  at  a  luncheon  in 
his  honor.  He  retired  July  1. 

*  *  * 

Nathan  Bolton,  publisher  of 
Bastrop  (La.)  Enterprise,  his  wife 
and  daughter  are  on  a  three-  month 
trip  touring  Europe. 

*  *  * 

Caleb  A.  Lewis,  editor-emeritus 
of  Waterville  (Me.)  Morning  Sen¬ 
tinel,  received  a  Colby  brick  at 
that  college’s  commencement  cere¬ 
monies.  Bricks  are  miniature  re¬ 
plicas  of  those  used  on  the  college’s 
Mayflower  Hill  campus  and  given 
to  those  who  have  performed  acts 
of  high  utility  to  Colby. 


On  The  Business  Side 

Paul  Zimmerman,  a  member  of 
the  Coffeyville  (Kas.)  JournaVs  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  for  14  months,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager 
of  that  newspaper.  He  succeeds 
Jim  Merrill  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  local  advertising  manager  of 
Port  Authur  (Tex.)  News. 

*  *  * 

J.  Earl  Shea  Jr.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post’s  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  Empire. 

«  *  * 

Leigh  C.  Tryon,  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record-Journal  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  was  given  an  en¬ 
graved  pen  and  pencil  set  observ¬ 
ing  his  25th  anniversary  with  the 
Meriden  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

George  Tessier,  member  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  staff  for  34  years,  will  retire 
from  the  advertising  field  July  14. 

*  * 

Charles  Thompson,  has  beeni 
appointed  national  advertising 

manager  of  the  Minot  (N.  D.)  Dai¬ 

ly  News. 

*  *  * 

Edward  L.  Wingert  and  Clif¬ 
ford  W.  Barnhart  have  been 
named  director  of  advertising  and 
local  advertising  manager  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News. 

*  «  * 

Buck  Bayne  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Clifton 
Forge  (Va.)  Daily  Review. 

Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Torrington 
(Conn.)  Register,  has  been  named 
a  trustee  of  the  Torrington  Branch, 
American  Cancer  Society, 

«  *  * 

Roy  Ward,  West  Coast  retail 
food  advertising  salesmen,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  27  years  of  service  with 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  For 
the  past  20  years  he  headed  the  re¬ 
tail  food  ad  desk.  Robert  Thomp¬ 
son  takes  over  Mr.  Ward’s  post, 
with  Vauhn  Tappan  and  Robert 


Boyle,  who  joined  the  Journal  re¬ 
cently,  as  assistants. 

*  «  « 

James  A.  Todd,  assistant  con¬ 
troller,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Evening 
News  Publishing  Co.,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Con¬ 
trollers  Institute  of  America. 

«  *  « 

J.AMES  A.  Gray  Jr.,  personnel 
director  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  and 
Mrs.  Gray  have  returned  from  a 
five-week  tour  of  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  and  Great  Britain. 

*  *  « 

Lyle  A.  Johnson  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

H  e  succeeds 
M.  L.  Bruegge- 
MAN,  who  resign¬ 
ed  the  post  he 
had  held  since 
December,  1951. 

Before  that  he 
was  at  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

M  r  .  Johnson 
came  to  the 
World-Herald  in 
1949  as  national 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  held  that  positicMi  until 
March,  1953,  when  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager.  Before, 
he  was  in  the  Chicago  offke  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  prior  to 
that  was  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Star. 

*  *  * 

Don  Hagedorn,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  with  the  Roseburg 
(Ore.)  News-Review,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Roseburg 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
has  just  returned  from  attending 
the  National  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  convention  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 


Johnson 


R.  E.  Scofield,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
Leader,  and  Mrs.  Scoffield  extend¬ 
ed  their  NAEA  trip  to  California 
to  Hawaii  in  observance  of  their 
25th  wedding  anniversary. 

*  *  * 

Jim  McDermott,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
has  joined  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News- 
Review. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Frank  Parsons  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Clifton 
Forge  (Va.)  Daily  Review. 

«  «  * 

Roberta  Thorne  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  society  editor  of 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 
She  replaces  Fronie  Bromley, 
who  has  resigned  to  enter  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  in  Sep¬ 
tember  . 

«  «  * 

Chester  Cunningham,  who  was 
with  the  Forest  Grove  (Ore.) 
News -Times  in  1949-50  has  re¬ 
joined  the  paper  as  news  editor 
after  earning  a  master  of  science 
degree  at  Columbia  University. 
He  succeeds  Douglas  Verdery, 
who  joins  the  paper’s  advertising 
staff  for  the  Summer  before  en¬ 
tering  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  September. 

«  *  * 

David  L.  Averill,  June  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman. 

«  «  * 

Richard  Maley,  editor  of  Ral¬ 
ston  (Neb.)  Recorder,  has  resigned 
that  position  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Alliance  (Neb.) 
Times-Herald.  He  succeeds  Paul 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Score — with  the  appeal  no  woman  can  resist! 
Schedule 

JCook  your  (Best 

By  Colette 

You’ll  attract  day-in,  day-out  read¬ 
ership  by  every  woman  who  has  ever 
sneaked  a  peek — or  taken  a  lingering 
look — at  her  reflection  in  a  store 
window!  Colette’s  illustrated  fashion 
“Do’s”  and  “Don’ts”  are  packed  with 
proved  tips  on  the  best  styles  to 
glamorize  every  figure.  Send  for 
proofs  of  this  l-or-2  col.,  6-times- 
weekly  readership  builder — see  how 
its  treatment  of  forthcoming  Fall 
fashions  will  heighten  the  appeal  of 
your  women’s  pages! 

CHIC^  SUN-TIMES 

211  W«st  WacIcMT  Drlva,  Chicago  b 


IF  figure  is 
short,  slender  — 

—  see  new  Fall  suits  with 
shorter  jackets,  ending  at 
waist  or  hipbone.  These  flat¬ 
ter  the  tiny  figurei 

Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times -Union 
to  join  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
in  the  same  capacity. 


FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


By  Trent 


Gross,  who  left  to  head  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Argo,  Idaho. 


Tom  Loomis,  sports  writer  for 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Reg¬ 
ister,  was  honored  by  50  fellow 
employes  and  friends  in  the  sports 
world  upon  his  resignation  from 
the  newspaper. 


W.ARREN  Bazirgan,  formerly 
with  the  Middletown,  Ohio  and 
Utica,  New  York  newspapers,  has 
joined  the  news  desk  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union. 


Patricia  Hanna  has  joined  the 
Cincinnati  Post  editorial  staff  upon 
her  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Indiana.  She  previously  worked 
for  the  Post  during  Summer  va¬ 
cations. 


Bill  Keating  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  desk  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union.  He  replaces  Frank 
Bean,  who  will  attend  college  in 
Boston. 


Frederick  Yeiser,  literary  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  May  Festival  Association. 


Cecil  C.  Prince  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Mrs.  H.  Graham  Carmichael, 
society  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times -Star  for  22  years,  has  re¬ 
tired.  She  is  succeeded  by  her  as¬ 
sistant,  Mrs.  Mary  Matthews. 


Tkt  Oldtst  PMisktrs'  and  Advertisers' 

_  Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged  The  Journalist, 
Mtablished  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 
March  1892;  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  December  7,  1901;  Adver¬ 
tising,  Februay  1,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and 
Rostered.  Contents  omyrighted  i954  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 


Howard  Nadel  has  resigned  as 
night  club  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  to  join  Wade  Atkinson,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel,  who  handles 
industrial  accounts. 


The  Editob  a  Publisree  Co.,  Inc 
James  Weight  Beown 
Chairman  oj  the  Board 
Robeet  U.  Beown 
President  and  Editor 


Jay  Holmes,  editor  for  the  past 
three  years  in  the  Buffalo  bureau 
of  Associated  Press,  has  been 
transferred  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 


General  Puilication  Offices: 
Mventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 
42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
„„  Telephones: 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
Jeeome  H.  Waleee,  Executive  Editor;  Dwight 
Education  Editor;  James  Collincs, 
IWT  Eewin,  Features;  Robeet  B.  McInttee, 
Advertutne  News;  Josiah  B.  Keenet,  Marhet- 


Herbert  L.  Thompson  has  been 
named  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  by 
General  Manager 
Frank  J.  Star- 
ZEL.  He  succeeds 


L&rt!rian^"‘‘'‘'‘  J*""  A.  '  W  H  I  T  N  E  Y 

S  H  O  E  M  A  K  ER, 


Charles  T.  Stuart,  Publisher;  J.  W.  Brown, 
ijy  Assistant  Publisher;  Leach  Lanet, 
Advertisint  Manager;  Beenadette  Boeeies, 
Advertising  Production  Manager;  Wm.  L. 
^ENEO,  Art  —  Copy  —  Creative;  Aeline 
Demae,  Cashier;  Geoege  S.  McBeide, 
Circulation  Director;  Geoege  H.  Steate, 
^reul^ion  Manager;  Eveltn  Z.  Kolojat, 
Classi/ied  Manager. 


Wuhingtm  4,  D.  C.  Bureau,  JamesJ.  Butlee, 
WalioBal  Press  Bldg.,  Telephones, 
MEtropohtan  8-0823,  8-  824,  8-0825. 


Chicago  Bureau,  703  London  Guarantee  W 
Accident  Bldg.,  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  I.  m.  Tel.  STate  2-4898-99.  Geoege  A. 
Bmndenbuec,  Editor;  Haeet  B.  Mulliniz, 
trestern  Advertising  Manager. 


Phttadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust 
Bldg.,  15th  and  Marhet  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3, 
Pa.  Tel.  RIttenhouse  6-4582.  Joseph  W. 
Deagonetti. 


Pfci/ic  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson,  Mdls 
San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950. 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Don- 
UM  A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  MiUs  Bldg., 
^n  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1,7950;  2978 
W^hire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk 
8-4151. 


transferred  to  the 
AP  bureau  in 
Washington.  Mr. 

Thompson  has 
been  assigned  to 
the  AP  bureau  in 
Baltimore  for  the 
past  year,  where 
he  served  most 
recently  as  night  news  editor.  He 
joined  AP  in  Huntington,  West 
Va.,  in  1948.  A  native  of  North 
Carolina,  he  graduated  from  Wake 
Forest  College  and  the  University 
of  Missouri  Journalism  School  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  staff  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Journal  in  1947. 


Thompson 


dondon,  England  Office.  Allan  Delafons, 
Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  Hill, 
London,  N.  10. 


Pans,  France,  _  Editor,  G.  Langelaan,  48, 
^tnue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine).  Copies 
w  Editoe  a  Publisree  are  available  at  the 
American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot. 
Paru  (ler),  France. 


‘'Slow  it  down,  I  can’t  read  a  thing!” 


Providence  (R.  L)  Journal  Bulle¬ 
tin.  n  *  * 


Forrest  Palmer,  assistant  state 
editor  of  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
staff  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press. 


a  weekly  tabloid-size  paper  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 
published  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sando  Bologna,  staff  reporter 
of  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American, 
and  Mrs.  Bologna  left  July  1 
aboard  the  liner  Andrea  Doria  for 
a  two-month  vacation  in  Europe. 


Erling  H.  Erlandson  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
to  join  the  journalism  faculty  at 
Fresno  (Calif.)  State  College. 


Robert  Tweedell  has  returned 
to  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  as  assis¬ 
tant  makeup  and  news  editor  after 
having  been  on  a  leave  of  absence 
the  past  year,  teaching  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon. 


W.  D.  Willis,  military  and 
waterfront  reporter  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 
has  resigned  to  become  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  Mayor  John 
Butler  of  San  Diego. 


Jim  Southerland  has  resigned 
from  the  city  news  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
JacLsonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 


Randolph  Scott  Copeland, 
son  of  the  late  Walter  Soott 
Copeland,  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  and  a  former 
News  Leader  reporter  himself,  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Austin,  Tex.,  July  1. 
He  will  serve  in  a  church  at  Bas¬ 
trop,  Tex. 


Carl  Plog,  former  news-sports 
editor  of  the  Hermistor  (Ore.) 
Herald  for  the  past  year,  has  joined 
the  sports  department  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman. 


Charles  E.  Dawson,  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express  reporter, 
has  been  awarded  a  one-year  schol¬ 
arship  at  Oxford  University  by  the 
Trans- Atlantic  Foundation  through 
the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Dawson  is  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
New  England  District  Council. 


E.  A.  Whiteker,  editor-publish¬ 
er  of  the  weekly  West  Liberty 
(Ohio)  Banner,  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  as  public  relations  director 
of  Wilmington  College.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  sell  the  newspaper  soon 
and  take  up  his  new  duties  later  in 
the  Summer. 
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M.  R.  Pai,  former  copyreader 
of  India  Times,  has  joined  the 
Carlsbad  (Calif.)  Journal  as  news 
editor  following  his  recent  gradu¬ 
ation  from  UCLA  with  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism. 


Patricia  M.  Gazin  has  joined 
the  women’s  staff  of  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  -  Herald.  She  formerly 
worked  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 


Glen  M.  Hearin,  former  news 
editor  of  the  old  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Times-Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  manager  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association, 
Inc. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Walt  Lindstrom,  who  joined 
the  night  staff  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  in  May,  has  been 
transferred  to  that  paper’s  copy 
desk.  He  formerly  was  with  the 


Bernard  R.  Mullady,  former 
New  York  City  newsman,  and  vet¬ 
eran  publicist  in  federal  agencies 
and  for  labor  organizations,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  for  “A.F.  of  L.  News  Report,” 


Parke  Rouse  Jr.,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  the  Virginia  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  350th  anniversary  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  in  America,  at 
Jamestown,  Va. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


F-lOO  Super  Sabre .. .America' s  first  operational  fighter  able 
to  exceed  the  speed  of  sound  in  level  or  climbing  flight. 

North  American's  Public  Relations  Department  is  ready  to  serve  you  around 
the  clock. .. functioning  as  an  extension  of  the  city  desk  or  editorial 
o.ffice.  Our  up-to-date  files  may  have  the  information  you  need — the 
background  on  "what's  in  the  air"... or  if  we  don't  have  it  perhaps  we  can 
tell  where  to  get  it.  Remember. . .while  North  American's  supersonic  planes 
are  making  today's  news,  its  research  teams  in  Guided  Missiles,  Rockets. 
Electronics  and  Nuclear  Reactors  are  making  the  developments  from  which 
"tomorrow's"  news  will  come. 


organization,  facilities  and  experience  keep 


merican  Aviation,  Inc 


years  ahead  in  aircraft .  . .  atomic  energy  . . .  electronics  .  .  .  guided  missiles  .  .  .  research  and  development 


Circulation 

continued  from  page  38 
has  conducted  contests  for  both 


keeper,  delivery  boy  and  student 
of  public  relations,  all  in  one.” 


speaking  with  us,  which  was,  of 
What  RoaderS  Soy  course,  granted.  Mr.  Coleman  told 

continued  from  page  2  Boston  would  like  to  have 

-  the  1911  convention,  and  for  the 


Sdiolorships  -  1911  convention,  and  for  the 

Twenty  -  seven  newspaperboys  On  page  26  of  that  same  issue  good  of  the  organization  in  its  ef- 
in  the  Chicago  area  were  awarded  you  report  on  the  new  budget  of  fort  to  develop  the  movement  in 
$500  scholarships  by  the  News-  the  Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau  the  East  thought  they  should  have 
naner  Distributors  Association  at  with  the  statement  “Newspaners  After  his  delegation  withdrew 


.  .  _ ,  iictno  in  uie  v^nicago  area  were  awarucu  you  report  on  me  new  ouugci  or  ^ 

carrierboys  and  $500  scholarships  by  the  News-  the  Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau  the  East  thought  they  should  have 

a  wide  range  o  p  ’  .  ^  paper  Distributors  Association  at  with  the  statement  “Newspapers  After  his  delegation  withdrew 

s^iai  ri^.  j  nrnmn  ^  presentation  dinner  in  Chicago,  appear  to  be  the  major  target  of  deliberated  and  decided  if  we 

also  a  part  of  June  14.  The  winners  and  their  both  radio  and  TV,”  which  corro-  could  make  a  deal  with  Mr.  Cole- 

tional  e  o  s  o  '^pe  .  parents  were  guests  of  the  associa-  borates  and  underscores  that  radio  "uan  and  his  associates  we  would 

year,  the  don.  and  TV  are  very  directly  competing  vote  for  Boston  for  191 1,  provided 

cones  in  w  i  ’  tu-  Two  carrier  graduates  of  the  with  newspapers,  and  we  should  they  would  give  it  to  Texas  in  1912. 

per^ns  enters  tne  in  arne  i^  charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Cou-  have  support  from  our  trade  jour-  Of  course,  you  know  Uiis  went 

car  CO  ^  rier  and  the  Evening  Post  were  re-  nal  in  combating  this  competition,  through,  and  we  had  quite  a  con- 

them  to  idenufy  correct^  from  Wallace  WrtMER  vention  in  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth 

clue  and  pictures  60  AmCTican-  Nation  scholarships  valued  at  $1,000  President,  that  year.  At  the  conclusion  of 

made  autom^iles,  new  and  old.  Wallace  Witmer  Co.  the  convention  in  Dallas  five  spe- 

Prizes  included  four  new  wrs,  plus  Memphis  Tenn.  cial  trains  were  sent  out  over  the 

appliances  worth  more  than  $26,-  Apologies  '  M-K-T  Railway  to  visit  Waco,  Aus- 

(E  &  P  has  carried  11  editorials  tin,  San  Antonio,  Houston  and 


G^rge  Hicks  is  not  a  newconwr  P  in  the  last  six  months  commenting  Galveston,  at  which  point  the 

to  ICMA.  He  will  fit  into  the  offi-  •  »i  »•  i  on  radio-TV  and  their  competitive  trains  broke  up  This  was  the  biu- 

familv”  with  a  minimum  of  'vas  incorrectly  mentioned  ruuiu  ir  unu  i,iK,r  i,urnpt:uuve  trains  Drone  up.  inis  was  ine  Dig 

cial  tamiiy  wim  a  minimuin  or  fn-mpr  rimilation  Hirprtor  of  claims,  which  certainly  does  not  gest  movement  of  its  kind  ever 

nwess^  indoctrination,  working  ICMA  picture  '^cflect  "apathy  or  indifference."  promoted  in  the  Southwest  at  that 

with  Charles  Staab,  Cincinimti  Newspapermen  cannot  hide  from  time. 

(Ohio)  Enquirer,  president;  Mor-  a  radio-TV  competition  as  Mr  Wit-  t  *  it  \4  i 

‘wafi  president,  °hi  not  °e™td  and  we  point,  oM,  ,0  Ei  P  ^tempu  Bastoit  Tp^inted  tile  as  Sma! 

"A7Lr£S-v"'(Mi^^)  TSX  -sre,  the  ertor,_  -  ^ASlfraTTsp^STtnllJt 

second  vicepresident,  along  with  ^  rwa  Many  newspapers  are  finding  it  ad-  was  held  in  Dallas.  At  that  meet- 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Gonse  SgGII  aS  Ngw  vantageous  promotion-wise  to  have  jno  mv  sneakers  were  E  LeRov 

^hu"-  Editor  of  Havana  Doily  their  featured  writers  appear  on  Pehetier  and  William  C.  Freeman! 

JSfai  Havana  TV-  Jimrny  Powers  is  a  case  in  both  of  whom  were  thoroughly 

institution,  chairm^  of  the  ^  Alfonse  Gonse,  assistant  edU  Pomt,  and  we  thought  other  news-  joy  newspaper  advertising  as 
Estes,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Havana’s  daily  El  Mundo,  is  ”icn  would  be  interested.  E  &  P  against  any  other  medium.  This 

ICMA  secretary-manager.  expected  to  be  named  editor  of  has  a  40-year  record  of  support  meeting  of  the  newspaper  division 

f  ^  /-  11  reliably  learned  for  newspapers— in  fact,  is  the  only  Dallas  was  the  beginning  of  what 

bx-Gomers  at  College  last  week.  The  announcement  of  trade  paper  which  promotes  new.s-  jg  (be  NAEA. 


Wallace  Witmer  Co. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Ex-Carriers  at  College  last  week.  The  announcement  of  trade  paper  which  promt 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-  the  appointment  is  expected  to  be  papers  exclusively. — Ed.)  T„„;A..,f,ii„ 

Express  recently  devoted  three  made  shortly  by  Publisher  Amadeo  „  .  Incidentally,  during  the  conven- 

pages  of  its  Sunday  Roto  pictorial  Barletta.  Picture  Revives  ® 

to  “Your  Newspaperboy  Goes  to  Mr.  Gonse  is  to  succeed  Luis  J.  Memories  of  1911 

College.”  Pictures  and  captions  in-  Botifoll,  who  was  ousted  earlier  To  the  Editor:  A  picture  in  ,  tne  watermelon  rinds 

dicated  that  former  winners  of  this  year  after  differences  of  opin-  your  issue  of  June  19,  “Boston  ®  . ^  P^  enough 


to  “Your  Newspaperboy  Goes  to  Mr.  Gonse  is  to  succeed  Luis  J.  Memories  of  1911 


dicated  that  former  winners  of  this  year  after  differences  of  opin-  your  issue  of  June  19,  “Boston  .  ^  th  ^ 

the  Courier-Express  newspaperboy  ion  of  the  newspaper’s  poltical  poli-  Convention  of  1911”  certainly  ^  "^v®  cau^  me  canots,  etc.,  to 
scholarships  are  clicking  on  the  cies  (E&P,  Jan.  16,  page  50).  brings  back  some  happy  recollec-  ^'^®  ."I,-  j®u 

campuses  of  the  nation’s  colleges  However  Mr.  Botifoll  still  consid-  tions  to  me,  as  I  was  very  much  noming  of  that  kind  had  been 


and  universities.  The  Courier-Ex-  ers  himself  editor  although  he  lost  a  part  of  that  convention,  even  ,  ®  Boston 

press  scholarship  plan,  which  pro-  a  criminal  suit  against  Mr.  Barletta  though  I  did  not  get  my  picture  many  of  them 

fnr  ID  nnrtiat  s/-ho1arehIn«  in  recard  tO  the  Case.  tak<>n  a«  Tnii/wfi  ac  c/Am»  ywf  tVio  thOUght  It  WaS  a  desecratlOn. 


vides  for  10  partial  scholarships  in  regard  to  the  case.  taken  as  much  as  some  of  the  oJgm  ii  was  a  desecration. 

($200  each),  was  inaugurated  in  Mr.  Gonse  is  the  newspaper's  others.  Every  man  in  this  picture  Shuman. 

1950.  This  year,  10  more  out-  representative  to  the  Inter-Amer-  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine  at  Former  Advertising  Director, 

standing  newspaperboys  joined  the  ican  Press  Association  and  is  on  that  time,  and,  of  course,  many  of  T'ort  Worth  (Tex.) 

C-E  scholarship  ranks.  the  Association’s  Freedom  of  the  them  have  passed  away.  .Star-Telegram. 

Five  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  Press  Committee.^  ^  What  I  want  to  write  you  is  the  .  _  * 

scholarship  winners  have  been  .  Mr.  Gonse’s  assistant  edUor’s  po-  f^^t  that  behind  this  picture  is  Mirhigim  Doilv  LGads 

chosen.  Each  winner  receives  a  sition  is  expected  to  be  filled  by  quite  a  story.  The  convention  of  fTi-ker-titrTl 

four-year  scholarship  which  pays  lorge  L.  Marti,  city  editor,  and  (he  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  ^  una  LinVG 

tuition  to  whatever  college  or  uni-  Frank  Giralt  moves  into  the  city  America  was  held  in  Omaha  in  -n.  p,.  w  Lansing,  Mich, 
versity  the  winner  may  choose  to  editor  s  slot  after  covering  the  Min-  jqjo,  and  Sam  Dobbs  was  presi-  •  ®*^j 

attend.  In  addition  to  appearing  j  .  *1®"*  3t  that  time.  The  Southwest-  VI®  ®,  $4,000^000  United 

before  a  six-man  educator  board  .  Recently  as  assistant  Division  had  by  far  the  greatesf  Expansion  Fund  drive 

for  final  screening,  each  applicant  Adolfo  Merino,  a  representation  at  that  convention,  1“*^  succesfully  completed, 

is  required  to  take  a  standard  col-  Mr.  Botitoll  s.  Mr.  balance  of  power  as  The  newspaper  was  a  leading 

lege  board  examination  to  determ-  Merino  is  contesting  the  dismissal.  thoroughly  contributing  unit,  reaching  215 

ine  scholastic  aptitude,  and  to  ap-  "  sold  on  the  Advertising  Club  Percent  of  quota,  while  the  editor 


pear  before  a  Times  dealer  board  McNicholaS  NoiXlGd 
whose  function  is  to  grade  the  ap-  Ch 

plicant’s  carrier  ability.  Thomas  M.  McNicholas, 


McNicholaS  NaxnGd  movement  at  that  time.  and  publisher,  Paul  A.  Martin,  is 

Chicago  We  had  quite  a  delegation  from  President  of  the  fund  that  will  ^ 

Thomas  M.  McNicholas,  for-  Texas^mainly  from  Fort  Worth  “.*®f  additions  to  the 

merly  executive  secretary  to  Silli-  and  Dallas — and  due  to  our  su-  *"*’®®  uosP‘*als. 


Parents'  Letters 


man  Evans,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  perior  numbers  could  virtually  Two  other  State  Journal  staffers 


Advantages  derived  from  experi-  Tennessean  publisher,  and  more  send  the  1911  convention  where  were  active  in  the  campaign  or- 
ences  as  a  newspaperboy  were  recently  associated  with  Zenith  in  we  desired.^  One  evening  during  ganization.  Maynard  Hill,  Sunday 
stressed  by  the  boys’  parents  in  its  Phonevision  promotion,  has  the  convention  in  Omaha  we  were  editor,  and  Mark  N.  Brouwer,  as- 
a  Letter-Writing  Contest  spon-  been  appointed  administrative  of-  holding  a  caucus  in  our  rooms,  sistant  to  the  publisher,  were 
sored  by  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  ficer  of  For  America,  Inc.,  organ-  and  had  practically  decided  to  give  chairinan  of  the  general  publicity 
Standard-Times.  ized  to  promote  “Americanism,  Denver,  Colo.,  the  1911  conven-  committee. 

Three  prizes  of  $25,  $10  and  $5  peace  and  national  defense  and  to  tion.  Before  we  had  concluded  our  The  combined  contribution  of 
were  awarded  for  the  best  letters  oppose  Communism  and  every  deliberations  there  was  a  kiMxk  the  company,  the  executive  group, 
written  by  parents  or  guardians,  other  form  of  totalitarianism.”  on  the  door,  and  a  little  delegation  and  employes  stands  at  over- $44,- 
One  mother  wrote:  “We  have  in  Headquarters  have  been  established  headed  by  George  W.  Coleman  of  000  for  one  of  the  highest  per 
our  family  a  salesman,  a  book-  at  208  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  4.  Boston  asked  for  the  opportunity  capita  gifts  in  the  community. 
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UNION 

PACIFIC 

railroad 


Wouldn’t  you  know  it?  The  day  of  the  big  meeting  and  he 
^  didn’t  hear  the  alarm.  The  neighborhood  traffic  kept  him 

awake  half  the  night.  Then,  on  his  way  to  work,  a  “cut-in” 

I*  ^ ‘  !irr^ u  V-'  driver  nicked  his  fender.  Another  delay. 

The  fact  is  that  even  little  things  are  beginning  to  get  on  Joe’s 
nerves.  Bucking  traffic  .  .  .  the  city’s 
mid -summer  heat  .  .  .  irritate  him. 

So  Joe’s  work  is  slipping.  And  he  isn’t  a  very  pleasant  fellow  to  v 

be  around.  This  doesn’t  build  up  to  the  “one  big,  happy  family”  5-viy' - - 

idea  his  employer  likes  to  talk  about. 

Industries  that  have  settled  in  the  “Union  Pacific  West”  have 

found  how  important  pleasant  living  conditions  are  in  getting  a  f  ' 

good  day’s  output  from  workers  .  .  .  and  in  employee -manage-  L _ 

ment  relationship. 

Sources  of  raw  materials,  power,  light,  and  transportation  are,  as 
we  all  know,  vital  factors  to  be  considered.  But  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  is  of  equal  importance,  and  in  the  eleven -state  area  served  by  our  railroad,  you’ll 
find  all  the  things  which  contribute  to  a  happy,  healthy  life:  good  schools,  hospitals, 
parks  and  playgrounds. 

Let  us  explain  in  detail  the  many  advantages  of  locating  in  the  West.  Your  inquiry  will 
be  treated  as  confidential.  Ask  any  U.  P.  representative  or  write  the  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Department,  Room  325,  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 


Map  at  left  shows 
states  served  by 
Union  Pacific  Railroad 


\ 


( 


RADIO  and  TELEVISION 


Presses  Roll  as  TV  Hits 


Radio,  NAEA  Parley  Told 


Coronado,  Calif. 

“Television  has  kicked  radio 
right  out  of  the  living  room. 
Television  hasn’t  replaced  news¬ 
papers — television  is  just  replac¬ 
ing  radio.” 

So  reported  Russell  W.  Young, 
advertising  manager,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  in  a  well-docu¬ 
ment  research  report  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executive  Asso¬ 
ciation  here. 


Television  first  forced  radio  to 
cut  local  rates,  and  now  TV’s  in¬ 
roads  on  radio  have  proven  so 
great  that  the  big  networks  are 
taking  official  action  to  reduce 
their  rates,  he  declared.  Meanwhile 


newspaper  readership  is  high  and 
circulations  gain,  he  observed. 

“What  better  evidence  is  there 
that  television  is  replacing  radio? 
How  many  newspapers  can  you 
name  that  have  reduced  rates?  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  cannot  think  of  one. 

“America  is  taking  television  m 
its  stride  but  newspapers  are  not 
being  affected  as  far  as  readership 
is  concerned.  Case  after  case  indi¬ 
cates  advertisers  jump  in  to  use 
television  as  a  new  form  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Some  of  these  advertising 
dollars  will  remain  on  television. 
Enough  case  histories  are  now 
available  to  indicate  many  of  the 
‘first-nighters’  among  advertisers 


on  television  are  re-examining  TV 
costs  and  TV  results  with  a  steady 
stream  of  them  back  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  “Mr.  Young  declared. 

Documented  Report 

The  case  histories  he  presented 
included  results  from  research  pro¬ 
jects  by  the  three  dailies  of  Salt 
Lake  City — the  Tribune,  Deseret 
News  and  Telegram;  by  R.  S. 
Nicholson  of  West-Holliday  Co.; 
the  Salinas  (Calif.  )|  Californian 
and  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press. 

Stressing  two  Salt  Lake  City 
surveys  by  Dan  E.  Clark  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  research  organization  with 
clients  from  New  York  to  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Mr.  Young  presented  detailed 
tables  on  TV  and  radio  use  hour 
by  hour  and  reported  the  heavy 
non-use  of  both  types  of  aired  com¬ 
munications. 

In  Salt  Lake  a  nine  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  TV  sets  in 
a  year’s  time  resulted  in  a  view¬ 
ing  audience  gain  of  but  1  1-2  per- 


yoo  seen  the 


PYRAMID  PLAN 
FOR  COLOR  TV 


Or 


For  FREE  information  .  .  . 


on  the  General  Electric  Pyramid  Plan,  call  our  local  field  representative 
and  chalk  up  a  first  in  color  for  your  station.  Or,  write;  General  Electric 
Company,  Section  X6474-1 0,  Electronics,  Park,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


ednt,  wthich  “certainly  indicates 
that  the  novelty  of  TV  has  been 
wearing  off  and  that  set  owners  are 
becoming  more  selective  and  dis¬ 
criminating  in  the  use  of  their  sets.” 

In  the  same  period — April  1953, 
to  April  1954 — the  radio  listening 
audience  slipped  from  13  to  10 
percent,  which  “certainly  proves 
that  any  gain  by  television  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  radio.”  This 
10  percent  is  divided  among  six 
stations,  he  added. 

“To  prove  further  that  the  no¬ 
velty  of  television  wears  off,  the  ‘I 
Love  Lucy’  program — one  of  the 
top  television  shows — declined 
from  37.8  percent  in  1953  to  29.4 
percent  in  1954,  showing  a  loss  of 
8.4  percent,”  he  advised. 

The  average  tune-in  and  audience 
estimates  showed  heavy  percent¬ 
ages  of  sets  not  in  use  for  every 
hour  in  the  Salt  Lake  studies  of 
both  Salt  Lake  County  and  the 
entire  four-county  area  of  which 
Salt  Lake  is  the  center,  Mr.  Young 
reported,  giving  specific  figures. 

For  example,  the  percentage  of 
TV  sets  “not  in  use  or  non-TV 
homes”  in  Salt  Lake  County  dur¬ 
ing  morning  hours  of  a  seven-day 
week  ranged  from  93.8  to  95.6 
percent;  of  radios  not  in  use  for 
that  time,  from  88.2  to  90.3  per¬ 
cent. 

For  afternoon  hours,  the  not-in- 
use  TV  figures  ranged  from  82.5 
to  92.6  percent;  not-in-use  radio 
sets,  from  88.6  to  93.4  percent. 
This  meant  total  radio  and  TV  sets 
not  in  use  in  the  afternoon  ranged 
from  76.6  to  83.3  percent,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

For  the  choice  evening  hours. 
Salt  Lake  County’s  TV  sets  not  in 
use  or  non-TV  homes  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  6-7  p.m.,  79.3  percent;  7-8 
p.m.,  65  percent;  8-9  p.m.,  53.9 
percent  9-10  p.m.,  62.7  percent. 
Silent  radios  for  the  same  hours 
were  respectively  88,  93,  90.5  per¬ 
cent  and,  for  9  to  10  p.m.,  95.3 
percent. 

The  Salinas  survey,  reported  in 
E  &  P  last  December,  showed  a 
54-party  listenership  of  most  pop¬ 
ular  among  the  five  available  TV 
stations.  For  all  stations,  146  set 
owners  had  some  station  turned 
on.  Of  515  calls,  399  were  an¬ 
swered.  Of  the  399,375  reported 
they  read  the  Salinas  Californian. 

The  Ventura  Star  -  Free  Press 
found  that  only  22  households  of 
322  that  had  sets  turned  on  were 
listening"  to  the  new  TV  station  at 
Santa  Barbara.  The  survey  show¬ 
ed  a  94.16  percent  readership  of 
the  newspaper. 

“After  the  first  flurry  of  TV  has 
pas.sed,  television  does  not  turn 
out  to  be  as  strong  a  competitor 
as  we  had  anticipated,  “Mr.  Young 
also  reported,  citing  Pacific 
Northwest  surveys.  “Of  course,  I 
think  this  is  a  great  credit  to  you 
men  competing  with  TV,  because 
you  took  the  new  competitor  very 
seriously  and  acted  accordingly 
when  it  attempted  to  make  inroads 
on  your  business.” 
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owned  by  Buffalo  Evening  News 

owned  by  GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 


mndbs  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


owned  by 


owned  by  THE 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


These  successful  stations  recognize  the 
important  differences  among  media,  and 
retain  Harrington,  Righter  &  Parsons  as  their 
exclusive  television  representative  to  serve  their 
TV  properties.  (This  wisdom  is  shared  by  the 
non-newspaper  owners  of  WAAM  and  WMTW 
who  also  know  the  merits  of  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television. ) 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc. 

Nevo  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 


television— the  only  medium  we  serve 


WAAM  Baltimort 

WBEN-TV  Buffalo 
WFMY-TV  Greensboro 
WDA F~TV  Kansas  City 
WHAS-TV  Louisville 
WTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 
WMTW  Mt.  Washington 
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Press  Rakes  Charity 
Rackets,  Comic  Books 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Aroused  by  fake  charity  rack¬ 
ets,  the  Post-Standard  set  out  to 
prove  how  easy  it  is  for  bogus  so¬ 
licitors  to  get  money  in  Syracuse. 

Four  pretty  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  girls  were  sent  out 
to  strategic  downtown  spots  wear¬ 
ing  ribbons  labeled  “Help  the 
Babies’  Fund.”  They  carried  can¬ 
isters  and  small  bouquets  of 
flowers. 

The  girls,  accompanied  by  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers,  col¬ 
lected  $24.47  from  pedestrians  in 
less  than  one  hour  by  simply  walk¬ 
ing  back  and  forth.  Few  persons 
asked  the  purpose  of  the  solicita¬ 
tion  or  how  the  funds  would  be 
used. 

OtBcers  Appear 

Five  minutes  before  the  hour 
was  up  a  plainclothes  detective 
and  a  policewoman  approached 
one  of  the  girls  and  asked  her  to 
accompany  them  to  the  Youth 
Bureau  office. 

Newspaper  representatives  ex¬ 
plained  what  was  taking  place  to 
the  police  chief  and  congratulated 
the  department  for  quick  action. 

The  few  donors  who  ques¬ 
tioned  the  girls  were  told  the  col¬ 
lection  was  “to  help  all  babies” 
and  this  seemed  to  satisfy  them. 
One  woman  said,  “You  would 
have  to  mention  babies.”  Another 
commented.  “I  have  three  of  my 
own — I  know  what  it’s  like.” 

Besides  a  lead  story  on  page 
one  and  several  pictures,  the  pa¬ 
per  ran  an  additional  page  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  commented  editorially 
on  the  “hoax,”  pointing  out  that 
it  had  been  plagued  for  years  by 
demands  for  publicity  for  a  maze 
of  “charity"  drives. 

It  cited  the  fake  drive  as  an 
example  of  how  New  York  state 
residents  are  fleeced  out  of  SZ.*! 
million  annually  by  charity  rack¬ 
eteers.  and  the  American  public 
of  $100  to  $120  million  a  year. 

Religious  Editor 
Hits  Comic  Books 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald’s  religious  editor, 
Bruce  Hilton,  started  a  series  on 
lurid  comic  books,  City  Manager 
Herbert  Starick  ordered  police  to 
check  all  stores  and  bring  in 
samples  of  especially  obnoxious 
“comics.” 

Books  selected  by  police  will  be 
reviewed  by  Mr.  Starick,  Col.  M. 
C.  Kilpatrick,  chief  of  police;  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Beane,  city  law  director, 
and  William  Keane,  city  prose¬ 
cutor. 

Test  cases  may  be  filed  against 
purveyors  of  books  found  unde¬ 
sirable  for  newsstand  sale. 


“Any  comic  book  or  any  lit¬ 
erature  sold  on  public  news  stands 
that  might  be  detrimental  to 
youngsters  should  be  banned,” 
Mr.  Starick  declared. 

Writer  Hilton  described  such 
lurid  tales  as  “I  sold  my  baby,” 
“Date  with  a  corpse,”  and  “They 
branded  me  immoral.” 

In  one  book  he  found  12  vio¬ 
lent  assaults  and  eight  corpses, 
including  a  werewolf. 

As  a  result  of  the  expose  one 
downtown  store  posted  a  notice 
which  informed  customers  that 
Communists  were  “attacking  the 
American  way  of  life  by  banning 
comic  books.” 

A  survey  by  Journal  Herald  re¬ 
porter  Mary  Ellen  Wolfe  revealed, 
meanwhile,  that  only  one  in  20 
Daytonians  buys  books  these  days. 
On  the  newsstands,  sexy  literature 
outsells  the  better  class  fiction  and 
non-fiction  by  five  to  one. 

Best  selling  non-fiction  at  the 
moment  in  Dayton  is  Norman 
Vincent  Peale’s  “Power  of  Posi¬ 
tive  Thinking.”  Topping  the  fic¬ 
tion  list  is  Martin  Thompson’s 
“Not  as  a  Stranger.” 

Police  Civil 
Service  Survey 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
in  Indianapolis  is  using  an  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  survey  of  police 
opinion  as  its  principal  weapon  in 
a  legislative  fight  to  place  the  city 
police  department  on  civil  service 
status. 

The  police  order  was  one  of  the 
first  groups  to  applaud  a  17-ques- 
tion  quiz  prepared  by  the  Times 
and  mailed  to  more  than  700  po¬ 
licemen. 

Based  on  a  similar  question¬ 
naire  recently  used  by  the  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  News  the  Times  quiz  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  than  22%  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  policemen  returning 
their  questionnaires  in  prepaid  en¬ 
velopes  to  the  Times. 

And  the  police  fraternal  group 
announced  plans  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  study  the  merit  and 
civil  service  systems  of  other 
American  cities  “which  have  al¬ 
ready  wrenched  their  police  de¬ 
partments  away  from  political 
control.” 

The  FOP  based  its  resolution 
on  such  replies  to  the  Times  poll 
as  these: 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
policemen  said  they  have  been 
harrassed  by  political  interference, 
86%  said  that  promotions  are 
made  unfairly  and  66%  stated 
flatly  that  some  Indianapolis  pa¬ 
trolmen  do  take  bribes. 

Many  patrolmen  and  police  of¬ 
ficers  offered  their  own  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  in  the  city 


police  department.  Those  most 
often  cited  were: 

Better  pay  and  a  40-hour  week, 
a  real  merit-civil  service  system 
and  fair  promotions. 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  po¬ 
lice  force  answering  the  Times 
poll  said  that  they  had  actually 
been  punished  for  making  lawful 
arrests.  The  quiz  was  anonymous 
and  policemen  were  asked  not  to 
sign  their  names. 

Reporter  Discovers 
Hidden  Savings 

Minneapolis 
A  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  reporter  has  been  credited 
with  discovering  the  hidden  sav¬ 
ings  of  a  St.  Paul  janitor  killed 
accidentally  in  a  fall  down  an  ele¬ 
vator  shaft. 

Paul  Presbrey,  who  covers  St. 
Paul  for  the  Minneapolis  newspa¬ 
pers,  found  the  $3,000  in  an  old 
leather  pouch  while  searching 
the  apartment  of  the  janitor,  a 
Ukranian  who  came  to  America 
as  a  displaced  person  in  1951. 

For  days  following  the  janitor’s 
death,  police,  a  deputy  coroner,  a 
lawyer  and  friends  ransacked  the 
rooms  in  vain.  Mr.  Presbrey,  at¬ 
tending  the  funeral,  heard  the 
Ukranian’s  fellow  countrymen 
whispering  that  the  $3,000  had 
been  stolen. 

“Like  all  people  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  oppression  in  Russia,”  Mr, 
Presbrey  said,  “they  trust  no  of¬ 
ficial,  especially  police,  and  it  was 
their  belief  that  probably  the  po¬ 
lice  simply  seized  the  money.  I 
wanted  to  prove  that  American 
police  are  to  be  trusted — that  their 
duty  is  to  help  protect  citizens 
and  foreigners  alike.” 

In  a  final  search,  Mr.  Presbrey 
found  the  money  stuffed  in  a  small 
hole  where  a  kitchen  drainpipe 
entered  the  wall. 

Copyrighted  Material 
Con  Be  Used 

Galveston,  Texas 
Since  feature  writers  often 
find  that  they  desire  to  quote  from 
copyrighted  reference  material,  or 
perhaps  would  like  to  borrow  a 
picture  for  illustration,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  made  by  a 
staff  writer  of  the  Galveston  News 
might  prove  informative. 

Since  one  of  Harper  &  Brothers 
books  on  holidays  includes  the 
statement  that  no  part  of  the  in¬ 
formation  therein  is  to  be  used 
without  written  permission  of  the 
authors,  the  staff  writer  com¬ 
municated  with  the  publishing 
firm. 

Instruction  was  received  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “We  do  expect  that  per¬ 
mission  will  be  requested  by  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  quote  500 
words  or  more,  or  to  use  a  com¬ 
plete  unit  like  an  anecdote  or 
poem  in  material  which  will  be 
published,  such  as  your  column. 
We  feel  that  our  authors  have 
done  their  own  research  and  their 
efforts  deserve  acknowledgment 
and  usually  payment.” 


In  seeking  a  picture  for  illus-  I 
tration  of  a  feature  article  on  I 
peddlers  of  old,  a  delightful  print  I 
was  found  in  a  book  published  I 
years  ago  by  J,  B.  Lippincott  1 
Company.  A  photographic  copy  I 
was  made  of  the  print,  followed  ^ 
by  a  line  engraving,  after  permis- 
sion  was  granted  by  the  company  ,i 
as  follows:  “We  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  permission  to  reproduce 
the  illustration  in  the  Galveston  , 

News,  provided  full  credit  is  giv¬ 
en  the  author,  title  and  ourselves 
as  publisher.”  ' 

Thus  the  writer’s  paper  is  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  use  of  copyrighted  ' 
material,  and  the  same  can  be 
used  to  make  an  article  more  in¬ 
formative  and  more  interesting. 

Nassau  Press  Room 
Gets  New  Map 

The  press  room  in  the  new  • 

Nassau  County  Courthouse  at  ‘ 

Mineola,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  decorated  with  one  of  the 
largest  street  and  road  maps  of 
the  county  terrain,  thanks  to  its 
designation  as  central  press  head¬ 
quarters  in  a  Civil  Defense  emer¬ 
gency. 

Larry  Andrews,  former  local 
newsman  and  public  information 
chief  of  the  Nassau  Civil  Defense 
office  worked  for  more  than  a 
year  to  get  this  map  produced  and 
installed  in  the  press  room  as  an 
aid  in  the  people’s  right  to  know. 

It  will  thus  be  of  everyday  use  to 
the  reporters  as  well  as  for  Civil 
Defense  briefing  (it  is  treated  for 
wax  pencil  artistry)  in  a  wartime 
emergency. 

It  was  installed  by  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  and  Col.  Frank  D.  Huyler, 
retired  U.  S.  Air  Force  Reserve 
informational  executive,  in  time 
for  the  4th  of  July  rash  of  high¬ 
way  accidents. 

■ 

Pa.  Police  Searching 
For  Press  Wrecker (s) 

Honesdale,  Pa. 

Honesdale  and  Pennsylvania 
motor  police  are  making  an  ex¬ 
tensive  search  for  the  person  or 
person  or  persons  responsible  for 
wrecking  a  press  owned  by  the 
Honesdale  Citizen-Times,  a  Wayne 
County  five-day  newspaper. 

Damage  to  the  press  has  been 
estimated  at  $1,000  and  police  au¬ 
thorities  believe  the  vandalism 
was  done  by  persons  “who  knew 
what  they  were  doing.” 

However,  regular  editions  of  the 
Citizen-Times  were  circulated  on 
.schedule  when  James  F.  Bemish, 
publisher  of  the  Carbondale  (Pa.) 
Review,  a  weekly  located  16  miles 
from  Honesdale,  volunteered  his 
press  facilities  to  Publisher  Lester 
R.  Male  of  the  Citizen-Times. 

■ 

Cannon  Gets  Plaque 

Jimmy  Cannon,  New  York  Post 
sports  columnist,  June  26  received 
a  plaque  from  the  veterans  of  the 
4th  Armored  Division  for  his  re¬ 
porting  of  their  operations  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 
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Each  day  you  drive  is  a  new  adventure 


To  our  way  of  thinking,  you  have 
every  right  to  expect  something 
far  more  than  the  usual  when  you 
buy  a  fine  car. 

So  we  custom  build  Roadmaster  to 
that  measure,  and  well  beyond. 

But  words  alone  can’t  tell  what  a 
rare  and  constant  pleasure  this 
Buick  of  Buicks  really  is  —  to  look 
at,  to  drive,  to  own. 

They  can’t  explain  the  deep  sense  of 
|)ride  you  feel  day  after  day  at  the 
wheel  of  the  most  modernly  styled 
car  of  the  times  . . . 

Or  the  never-ending  thrill  that’s 


yours  at  commanding  great  power  in 
velvety  and  instant  response  .  .  . 

Or  the  ever-fresh  elation  of  traveling 
through  the  magic  of  Twin -Turbine 
Dynaflow,  where  your  forward 
sweep  is  as  infinitely  smooth  as  the 
swell  of  the  sea  . .  . 

Or  the  mile-after-mile  magnificence 
of  your  ride,  where  coil  springs  on 
all  four  wheels  — plus  a  host  of 
other  unique  engineering  features— 
set  an  envied  standard  in  the  fine- 
car  field  .  .  . 

Or  —  through  all  the  weeks  and 
months  of  miles  before  you  —  the 


joyous  ease  you  find  at  your  finger 
tips  from  the  artful  assistance  of 
Safety  Power  Steering,  the  precision 
control  of  an  ingenious  new  front- 
end  geometry,  the  beautiful  balance 
of  two  brawny  tons  of  spirited 
automobile. 

As  we  said,  words  alone  won’t  do. 
But  a  sampling  of  this  great  car  will 
begin  the  adventure. 

Your  Buick  dealer  will  be  very  happy 
to  arrange  a  Roadmaster  demon¬ 
stration  for  you.  See  him  this  week, 
won’t  you? 

nUICK  Dirision  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Roadmaster  buick 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


( 
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Philadelphu 

Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  na¬ 
tionally-known  builder  and  promi¬ 
nent  Democratic  leader,  has  pur¬ 
chased  8%  of  the  stock  of  the 
tabloid  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Mr.  McCloskey  bought  the  stock 
of  Judge  Louis  Levinthal,  one  of 
the  original  investors  in  the  Daily 
News,  now  in  its  30th  year  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  paper  was  founded  by  the 
late  Lee  Ellmaker.  Since  his  death 
three  years  ago,  the  paper  has  been 
managed  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  Lee 
Ellmaker,  Jr.,  William  Ellmaker, 
and  another  major  stockholders, 
Lemuel  B.  Schoteld,  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  attorney. 

Ellmaker,  Jr.,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  Mr.  McCloskey’s 
purchase  of  stock  did  not  mean 
that  the  paper  would  go  Demo¬ 
cratic.  It  will  be  independent,  he 
said.  In  the  past,  the  Daily  News 
has  generally  supported  Republican 
policies. 

Since  the  elder  Ellmaker’s  death, 
the  paper  has  operated  without  an 
official  publisher  or  president.  It 
seemed  likely  this  week  that  Lee 
Ellmaker,  Jr.,  would  be  named  to 
that  post. 

Final  decision  on  officers  will 
be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  soon.  Mr.  Ellmaker 
indicated  that  plans  are  being  made 
to  expand  the  paper.  It  now  has  a 
circulation  of  approximately  190,- 
000. 

Mr.  McCloskey  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Michigan  Sale 

Delta  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
formally  took  over  the  Escanaba 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press  on  July  1, 
having  purchased  the  paper  which 
was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
John  P.  Norton,  founder  and  ed¬ 
itor,  who  died  in  July,  1950.  The 
new  publishing  company  is  owned 
by  three  Upper  Michigan  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  who  acquired  the 
property  for  $432,000  from  the 
Escanaba  Board  of  Education, 
which  was  willed  the  paper  to  set 
up  scholarships  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Norton’s  wife. 

Frank  J.  Russell,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Iron  Mountain  News,  is 
president  of  the  new  corporation; 
George  A.  Osborn,  Sault  Ste.  Ma¬ 
rie  Evening  News,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  John  W.  Rice,  Hough¬ 
ton  Mining  Gazette,  second  vice- 
president.  Lester  S.  Staple,  Iron 
Mountain,  is  corporation  treasurer, 
and  Wallace  C.  Johnson,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Mich.,  secretary. 

James  G.  Ward,  Jr.,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  general  manager  of  the 
Press,  it  was  announced,  but  no 
comment  was  made  regarding 
I  other  personnel. 


A  number  of  other  offers  were 
made  to  purchase  the  Daily  Press, 
including  one  from  a  group  of 
employes.  The  Russell  group 
eventually  outbid  the  others  and 
the  Board  of  Education  accepted 
their  offer,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Probate  Court  in  time  to 
make  the  transfer  official  as  of 
July  1. 

*  *  « 

Acquisition  of  the  controlling 
interest  in  Tidewater  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Gloucester 
(Va.)  Gazette  -  Journal,  by  John 
Warren  Cooke,  was  announced. 
Mr.  Cooke  has  been  acting  presi¬ 
dent  since  the  death  last  February 
of  John  T.  DuVal. 

*  *  « 

W.  W.  Frye,  former  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  reporter,  has  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Wagoner  (Ok¬ 
la.)  Record-Democrat  to  his  part¬ 
ner,  Frank  Spence. 

*  *  * 

Jacobs  F.  Worner  has  purchased 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Oakwood 
Press,  a  community  weekly,  from 
Jean  Whitaker,  who  established  it 
23  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

The  Moran  (Kan.)  Herald  and 
the  Savonburg  Record,  both  pub¬ 
lished  at  Moran,  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milford 
C.  Langley,  publishers  of  the 
Allen  County  News-Journal,  lola, 
Kan. 

*  *  * 

The  Lower  Columbia  Eagle, 
Cathlamet,  Wash.,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  A1  Phelps  by  George 
Megrath,  who  recently  edited  the 
Petersburg  (Alaska)  Press. 

*  *  * 

The  Pulaski  (Va.)  Southwest 
Times,  a  daily,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  Howard  R.  Imboden, 
owner  for  27  years,  by  Bristol, 
Va.,  newspaper  interests,  it  was 
announced  by  Eugene  Worrell, 
publisher  of  the  Bristol  Virginia- 
Tennessean,  and  Tut  Bradford, 
publisher  of  the  Bristol  Herald 
Courier. 

*  *  * 

The  Winsted  (Minn.)  Journal, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  has  been 
sold  to  Andy  Henjun. 

•  o  * 

Phil  Meeker  has  purchased  the 
Amity  (Ore.)  Standard  from  W. 
A.  Hermelgarn,  Jr.  Ken  Weston 
is  the  new  managing  editor  and 
Mrs.  Peggy  Jeanne  Blocklinger  is 
the  editor. 

*  *  * 

The  Perry  (N.  Y.)  Herald, 
founded  in  1877,  and  the  Perry 
Record  have  been  merged  as  the 
Perry  Record-Herald,  with  Joseph 
W.  Pascoe  Jr.,  former  Herald  pub¬ 
lisher,  as  co-publisher  with  Read 
Clarke,  head  man  of  the  old  Rec¬ 
ord. 

*  *  * 

Esther  Beach  Sittser,  wife  of 


G.  G.  Sittser,  editor  of  the  Oak- 
ridge  (Ore.)  Telegram,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  interest  of  Lloyd 
(Rusty)  Snyder,  who  has  been 
sports  editor  of  the  paper  for  two 
years  and  part  owner  for  18 
months. 

*  *  « 

The  publishers  of  the  West  Bend 
(Wis.)  News  and  the  West  Bend 
Pilot  have  formed  a  merger  under 
the  name  of  West  Bend  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  effective  July  1.  The 
names  of  both  papers  will  appear 
on  editions  published  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  with  a  shopping  guide  on 
Mondays.  The  papers  will  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  West  Bend  News  plant, 
with  the  Pilot  Press  and  the  West 
Bend  Publishing  Co.  maintaining 
their  own  job  printing  plants.  TTie 
principals  are  Carl  Pick  of  the 
Pilot,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Huber  of  the 
News. 

*  *  * 

A.  T.  Nabbefeld,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Cadott  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel  for  the  last  32  years,  has  sold 
the  paper  to  Walter  H.  Brovald, 
who  has  been  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Stanley  (Wis.)  Re¬ 
publican,  published  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Bridgman.  Mr.  Brovald  has  been 
in  newspaper,  advertising  and 
printing  work  since  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
where  he  was  on  the  Daily  Cardi¬ 
nal.  He  became  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  in  1949.  E.  W.  Bates,  Eau 
Claire,  who  once  published  the 
Sentinel  and  worked  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  editorial  and  advertising 
functions  of  the  Stanley  paper. 

*  *  * 

Henry  E.  Smith,  publisher  of 
the  Paoli  (Ind.)  News,  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  weekly,  became  the  sole 
owner  of  the  paper  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  two-thirds  interest  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Busick  and  her  son, 
William  Busick  of  Orleans. 

In  a  similar  transaction  the  Bu- 
sicks  became  sole  owners  of  the 
Orleans  Progress  Examiner,  a  Re¬ 
publican  weekly,  by  purchasing 

Mr.  Smith’s  one-third  ownership 
in  that  paper. 

The  Paoli  News  is  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  Orange  County,  In¬ 
diana. 

*  *  * 

W.  W.  Ward,  former  editor, 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal,  has 
purchased  the  Paris  (Tenn.)  Paris¬ 
ian,  semi-weekly  newspaper,  from 
James  H.  Kennedy  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Wesley  Adams  of  Paris. 

*  *  « 

Control  of  Torrance  (Calif.) 
Herald  has  been  acquired  by  King 
Williams  from  Mrs.  Grover  C. 
Whyte,  widow  of  the  paper’s  found¬ 
er,  in  a  transaction  handled  by 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  California  brok¬ 
er.  Mr.  King  and  his  brother  are 
associated  in  a  firm  which  pub¬ 
lishes  three  suburban  weeklies  in 
the  Chicago  area. 

«  «  « 

W.  L.  Alcorn  and  W.  B.  Ven- 
nard  have  sold  the  Seaside  (Calif.) 

'  News-Sentinel  to  Robert  Kaller, 
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NOW  -  duplicale  engravings  are 

when  ”double-pla 


unnecessary 

CUT  YOUR  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  COST  IN  HALF! 


CONSOLIDATED  Engrav-o- plates  will  mat  perfectly 
by  direct  pressure  or  roller 

I  Tests  have  been  made  under  all  conditions  and 

I  printing  depth  is  retained  even  deeper  than  with  all 

L~  other  engraving  methods.  This  important  feature 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  making  two  or  more  plates 
I  of  each  engraving  as  is  necessary  by  other  electronic 
engraving  machines. 

This  feature  cuts  costs  considerably  and  eliminates  all 
special  handling.  You  handle  an  engrav-a-plate  as 
you  do  any  other  type  of  engroving  with  results  equal 
to  and  even  better  than  most  other  methods. 

The  Consolidated  Pre-make-ready  feature  is  ideal  for 
improved  stereo  printing  because  the  high-light  dots 
are  releived  and  the  shadows  retained,  giving  you 
more  contrast  and  better  pictorial  quality. 

Write  for  our  comparative  costs  between  lease  and 
I  purchase  and  between  matting  and  double  plating. 

NOW,  for  the  first  time  you  tan  own  your  own 
ENGRAV-A-PLATE  MACHINE!  Don't  pay  for  one 
and  not  one  own  one.  Rent  receipts  hove  no  equity. 


Press,  Radio 
Need  A-Bomb 
Disaster  Plan 

Chicago 

Chicago  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  were  “knocked  out”  in  the 
recent  hypothetical  air  raid  attack, 
leaving  a  problem  for  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  adequate  public  in¬ 
formation  in  event  of  an  actual  dis¬ 
aster. 

As  a  result,  W.  F.  Crummer, 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  public 
relations  official  and  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  Chicago  Civil 
Defense  Corps,  has  asked  the  man¬ 
agements  of  principal  newspapers, 
radio  stations  and  wire  services  to 
participate  in  formulating  a  “dis¬ 
aster  plan.” 

Set  Up  a  Program 
Prior  to  the  “air  raid”  test,  Chi¬ 
cago  Civil  Defense  Corps  held  a 
meeting  with  managing  editors  of 
metropolitan  papers.  City  News 
Bureau,  Associated  Press,  United 
Press,  International  News  Service 
and  the  managers  of  four  principal 
radio  and  TV  stations.  At  this 
meeting  assistant  public  informa¬ 
tion  officers  were  appointed.  Each 
newspaper  and  radio  station  agreed 
to  furnish— at  the  time  of  the 
“Yellow”  aleft  —  a  representative 
to  each  of  the  control  centers  to 
assist  in  collecting  and  transmitting 
information  on  a  pool  basis. 

On  the  day  of  the  “attack,”  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  ascertained  that  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers,  wire  service  bu¬ 
reaus  and  radio  stations  in  the 
downtown  area  had  been  “knocked 
out.”  It  was  reported  they  were 
so  badly  “damaged”  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  they  would  be 
able  to  resume  operations  for  some 
time.  The  air  raid  “solution”  brief 
indicated  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
not  as  badly  damaged — estimating 
“they  can  resume  publication  on  a 
makeshift  basis  in  about  three  or 
four  days.” 

The  “solution  sheet”  stated  that 
public  information  offcers  were  as¬ 
signed  the  task  of  “arranging  with 
all  undamaged  neighborhood  pa¬ 
pers  to  print  information,  casualty 
lists,  family  rendezvous  requests 
and  Civil  Defense  instructions.” 

Out-of-Town  Papers  Aid 
It  was  “necessary  to  rely  on  the 
radio  (broadcasting  from  out-of- 
town  transmitters)  for  giving  cur¬ 
rent  information  to  the  public. 
Difficulty  in  getting  information  to 
the  radio  stations  was  the  principal 
problem  during  this  period,  "^e 
surviving  executives  of  the  larger 
newspapers  will  probably  make 
temporary  arrangements  to  publish 
‘Chicago  editions’  of  larger  papers 
in  undamaged  towns,  such  as 
Rockford,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  etc.  The  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  news  disseminating  facilities 
hampered  the  work  of  other  di¬ 
visions  of  Civil  Defense.  .  .  .” 

“The  above  narrative,”  said  Mr. 


THREE  NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  Association  officials  on  a  post¬ 
convention  tour  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  visit  Colonial  Williamsburg’s 
Colonial  Printing  Shop  where  they  watch  Gus  Klapper,  colonial 
printer,  put  a  paper  to  bed  18th  century  style  on  an  old  English  Com¬ 
mon  Press.  Left  to  right:  W.  Verne  McKinney  of  Hillsboro  (Ore.) 
Argus,  NEA  president  in  1944;  Orrin  Taylor  of  Archbold  (Ohio)  Buck¬ 
eye,  NEA  president  in  1949;  and  Alan  McIntosh  of  Luveme  (Minn.) 
^ar-Herald,  current  NEA  president. 


Crummer  in  his  report,  “assumes 
that  certain  physical  arrangements 
and  recruiting  can  be  done  during 
the  early  warning  period  of  this 
problem.  It  also  assumes  that 
skilled  writers,  producers  and  the 
mass  communication  media  people 
will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent.” 

Mr.  Crummer  told  E&P  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  Chicago  test,  it  is 
apparent  that  media  people  in  all 
large  metropolitan  cities  should  sit 
down  and  work  out  a  “disaster 
plan”  involving  the  pooling  of 
communication  facilities.  In  the 
event  of  an  actual  A-bomb  attack, 
definite  public  information  plans 
should  be  set  up  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  survival  of  a  big  city’s 
population. 

Chicago  newspaper,  wire  service 
and  radio  station  news  executives 
are  planning  to  work  out  just  such 
■I  program,  Mr.  Crummer  stated. 

■ 

L.  A.  Exconiner  Plans 
New  Sunday  Roto 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  will 
introduce  Oct.  31,  a  new  Sunday 
magazine,  “Pictorial  Living,”  to  be 
printed  in  rotogravure.  Richard  A. 
Carrington,  Jr.,  publisher,  describ¬ 
ing  the  publication  stated:  ‘“Pic¬ 
torial  Living’  will  combine  top  star 
contributors  and  features  of  our 
Sunday  ‘Pictorial  Review’  and  the 
home  and  outdoor  features  of  our 
popular  Sunday  ‘Southland  Living’ 
in  a  single  color-gravure  package.” 

“Pictorial  Living”  will  be  print¬ 
ed  by  Cuneo  Press  at  its  Los  An¬ 
geles  plant  and  will  have  a  five- 
column,  850-line  page.  Copies  of 
a  36-page  “dry-run”  edition  have 
been  mailed  to  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  throughout  the  country. 


Cleveland  Bi-Weekly 
Suspends  After  33  Yrs. 

Cleveland 

After  publishing  33  years,  the 
Cleveland  Shopping  News,  a  bi¬ 
weekly,  suspended  last  week.  A 
give-a-way  newspaper,  one  of  the 
nation’s  oldest  shopping  guides, 
the  Shopping  News  was  owned  by 
Cleveland’s  major  stores. 

A  box  on  the  front  page  said  the 
publication  was  being  stopped  “un¬ 
til  further  notice.”  But  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  thought  the  paper  was 
through,  perhaps  for  good. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Shop¬ 
ping  News  offered  to  sell  its  good 
will  for  $250,000  to  the  three 
Cleveland  dally  newspapers  before 
it  closed.  But  the  papers,  the  Plain 
Dealer,  the  Press  and  the  News, 
refused. 

Sam  B.  Anson,  veteran  newspa- 
pierman — ^he  had  been  city  editor 
on  all  three  Cleveland  dailies  at 
one  time  or  another — was  the 
Shopping  News’  first  general  man¬ 
ager  and  served  32  years.  Jay 
Borchard,  who  had  worked  on  the 
American  Weekly,  replaced  Mr. 
Anson  last  year. 


Senate  Gets  Morgue 

Washington 
The  morgue  of  the  Times-Herald 
and  its  predecessor  papers  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  century  has  been 
made  available  to  the  Senate  Li¬ 
brary  and  92  mail-bags  of  mate¬ 
rial  are  being  sorted  and  filed.  The 
Washington  Post,  which  now  in¬ 
cludes  the  Times-Herald  in  its  op¬ 
eration  and  masthead,  donated  the 
material.  The  Senate  Library  is 
for  official  Senate  purposes,  servic¬ 
ing  members  and  committees. 


TPA  Awards 
Certificates 
To  22  Papers 

Johnston  City,  Tenn. 
Twenty-two  Tennessee  newspa¬ 
pers  were  awarded  plaques  and 
certificates  for  excellence  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  TPA’s  86th  annual 
convention  in  Johnson  City  June 
26. 

Given  by  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  the  awards  were  made 
to  weekly  and  to  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspapers  in  the  an¬ 
nual  contests  for  make-up  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  editorials,  local  features, 
society  news,  public  service,  and 
greatest  improvement.  The  con¬ 
tests  were  judged  by  out-of-state 
journalism  schools. 

Dean  Frank  B.  Ward  of  the 
UT  College  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  presented  the  awards. 

The  Oak  Ridger,  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  “the  atomic  city,”  was 
the  top  first-place  winner,  taking 
home  the  top  award  of  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  daily  classification  in 
three  contests — public  service,  ed¬ 
itorials,  and  local  features. 

Two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Lake 
County  Banner  and  the  Humboldt 
Courier-Chronicle,  each  won  t^  first 
places  in  other  classifications.  One  first 
place  was  captured  by  nine  newspapers 
— the  Lauderdale  County  Enterprise,  ike 
Fayette  Falcon,  the  Covington  Leader, 
the  LaFollette  Press,  the  Rogermille  Re¬ 
view,  the  Robertson  County  Times,  the 
Springfield  Herald,  the  Clarksville  Leaf- 
Chronicle,  and  the  Bristol  Virgtnta- 
Tennessean. 

Three  newspapers  won  four  awards 
each,  tying  for  the  record  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  They  were:  the  Covington  Leader, 
with  one  first  and  three  thirds;  the 
Elisabethton  Star,  two  seconds  and  two 
thirds;  and  the  Upper  Sumner  Press, 
three  seconds  and  one  third. 

Four  newspapers  won  three  awards. 
They  were:  the  Oak  Ridger,  three  firsts; 
the  Lake  County  Banner,  two  firsts  and 
one  second;  the  Fayette  Falcon,  one  first 
and  two  seconds;  and  the  Clarksville 
Leaf-Chronicle,  one  first,  one  second, 
and  one  third. 

Six  won  two  awards.  They  were; 
the  Humboldt  Courier-Chronicle,  two 
firsts;  the  Lauderdale  County  Enter¬ 
prise,  one  first  and  one  second:  the 
Bristol  Virginia-Tennessean,  one  first  and 
one  second;  the  Clinton  Courier-Nescs, 
one  second  and  one  third;  the  Ruther¬ 
ford  Courier,  one  second  and  one  third; 
and  the  Columbia  Herald,  one  second 
and  one  third. 

Nine  won  one  award  each;  the  La¬ 
Follette  Press,  the  Rogersville  Review, 
the  Robertson  County  Times,  and  the 
Springfield  Herald— one  first  place  each; 
the  Gallatin  Examiner,  a  second  place; 
and  the  Bolivar  Bulletin-Times,  Cross- 
ville  Chronicle,  IVaverly  -  Johnsonville 
News,  the  Cleveland  Banner — a  third 
place  each. 

Winners  of  the  $100  defense  bonds, 
given  by  the  Eldward  J.  Meeman  Foun¬ 
dation  to  those  receiving  top  places  in 
all  the  editorials  contests  for  weeklies 
and  for  the  public  service  and  best 
Tennessean. 

single  editorial  contests  for  non-metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  are  Lake  County  Banner, 
Covington  Leader,  Fayette  Falcon, 
Oak  Ridger,  and  Bristol  Virginia- 


Prints  Shopper's  Guide 

Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

The  Record-Advertiser,  40-year- 
old  weekly,  is  now  publishing  a 
“Shopper’s  Guide”  edition  on  Tues¬ 
days,  distributed  through  the  mail. 
The  regular  edition  of  the  news¬ 
paper  continues  to  be  published  on 
Thursdays. 
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Attaa  Partlowl  CtmMt  C«.,  Boy  City,  Mich. 

AllMtowa  Partload  CtmmI  C*.,  Colasauqvo,  Fa. 

Alpiia  PartlwMl  CeniMt  C«.,  Eoslon,  Pa. 

ArizoM  Partload  Camaol  Co.,  Rillito,  Aril. 

Ask  Grava  liaia  t  Partlaad  Caaiaol  Ca.,  Kansas  City 
Tka  lassaaiar  Uaiastaaa  t  Caaraal  Ca.,  Youngstown 
Iritisk  Calaaikio  Caaiaat  Ca.,  ltd.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Califamio  Partlaad  CanMot  Ca.,  Los  Angeles 
Caaado  Camaat  Ca.,  ltd.,  Montreal 
Caasalidatad  Camaat  Carp.,  Chicago 
Kansas  Divislaa,  Fredonh 
Alicbitaa  Divisiaa,  Jackson 
Caploy  Camaat  Maaafoctariag  Ca.,  Coplay,  Pa. 
Cambarland  Partlaad  Caaiant  Ca.,  Chattanooga 
Daway  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Kansas  City 
Tka  Diaamad  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  Middle  Branch,  Ohio 
Drogaa  Camaat  Ca.,  lac.  New  York 
Fadarol  Portland  Caaiant  Ca.,  lac,  Buffalo 
Caoarol  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  Chicago 
Florida  Divisiaa,  Tampa 
Signal  Maantoia  Divisiaa,  Chattanooga 
Trinity  Divisiaa,  Dallas 

Tka  Gians  Falls  Partlaad  Camaat  Ce.,Clens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Graan  lag  Camaat  Divisiaa,  Piltsknrgk  Caka  aad 
Ckamical  Ca.,  Pittsburgh 
Hawkaya>Marqaatta  Caaiant  Ca.,  Des  Moines 
Harcalas  Camaat  Carp.,  Philadelphia 
Harmitaga  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  Nashville 
Haraa  Partload  Camaat  Ca.,  Detroit 
Idaol  Camaat  Ca.  Divisiaat,  Denver 
Alakoiao  Divisiaa,  Mobile 
Arkansas  Divisiaa,  Little  Pock 
CaUrada  Divisiaa,  Denver 
GaH  Divisiaa,  Houston 
laaisioao  Divisiaa,  New  Orleans 
Nakrosko  Divisiaa,  Omoha 
Oklakamo  Divisiaa,  Oklahoma  City 
Tkroa  Forks  Divisiaa,  Butte,  Mont. 

Uaian  Partlaad  Division,  Salt  Lake  City 
Raystoaa  Partload  Camaat  Ca.,  Philadelphia 
Kosows  Portland  Camaat  Ca.,  Louisville 
lakigk  Partlaad  Comant  Ca.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
lana  Star  Caaiaat  Carp.,  New  York 
langkarn  Portland  Camaat  Ca.,  Son  Antonio 
looisvilla  Camaat  Ca.,  Louisville 
Monitawat  Partlaad  Caaiant  Ca.,  Manitowoc,  Wit. 
Marqaatte  Caaiant  Maaafartaring  Ca.,  Chicago 
Madaso  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  Cleveland 
Tka  Mitsaari  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  St.  Louis 
Tka  Maoarck  Camaat  Ca.,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Maoalith  Portland  Camaat  Ca.,  Los  Angeles 
Maoalitk  Partlaad  Midwatt  Ca.,  Los  Angeles 
Natioaol  Caaiant  Ca.,  Birmingham 
Notiaaol  Partload  Camaat  Ca.,  Philadelphia 
Naiaratk  Camaat  Ca.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Nortk  Amaricoa  Camaat  Carp.,  New  York 
Nartkwostara  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  Seattle 
Nartkwastara  Stotos  Partlaad  Caaiant  Ca., 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Tka  Olympic  Portland  Camaat  Ca.,  ltd.,  Seattle 
Poarlots  Camaat  Carp.,  Detroit 
Paao-DIxia  Caaiant  Carp.,  New  York 
Pataskoy  Partlaad  Camaat  Co.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 
Pittsknrgk  Plota  Glass  Ca.,  Calomkio  Camaat  Divisiaa, 
Zanesville,  Ohio 

Rivarsido  Camaat  Ca.,  Los  Angeles 
San  Antaoia  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  Son  Antonio 
Saotkam  Statos  Partlaad  Comant  Ca.,  Atlanta 
Saothwastam  Portland  Camaat  Ca.,  Los  Angeles 
Tka  Standard  Lima  A  Staao  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stoadord  Partload  Camaat  Divisiaa,  Diatnaad 
Alkali  Ca.,  Cleveland 
St.  Mary's  Camaat  Ca.,  ltd.,  Toronto 
Sapariar-Morqvatta  Camaat  Ca.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
Soporiar  Partlaad  Camaat,  Inc.,  Seattle 
Uaivartal  AHos  Camaat  Co.,  New  York 
Vaioatoar  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Wkitokall  Camaat  Mcmofoctaring  Ca.,  Philadelphia 


iYs  rea/  smooth  on  modern  concrete  roods 


The  engineers  who  built  the  concrete  roads  that  pulled  America 
out  of  the  mud  more  than  a  generation  ago  thought  joints  had  to 
be  wide  and  frequent  to  permit  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
concrete  slabs.  Most  of  those  roads  built  30  to  40  years  ago  are 
still  serving,  too,  but  they’re  as  different  from  modern  concrete 
roads  as  the  Model  T  is  from  today’s  automobiles. 

Years  of  experience  and  experiment  have  brought  steady  im¬ 
provements  in  jointing.  Now  engineers  have  found  a  new  method 
of  making  joints  in  concrete  pavement  that  has  highway  circles 
excited.  After  the  concrete  hardens  they  saw  a  thin  groove,  usually 
only  Vs  inch  wide,  across  the  slab.  Then  they  seal  the  slot  with 
a  plastic  material  that  can’t  be  squeezed  out. 

Talk  about  joints!  If  you  didn’t  see  them  you  wouldn’t  know 
they  were  there.  They’re  that  smooth. 

Improvements  like  this  don’t  just  happen.  They  result  from 
painstaking  research  by  many  organizations,  including  the 
Portland  Cement  Association.  Finding  ways  to  give  highway 
users  even  safer,  more  durable  and  lower-annual-cost  concrete 
roads  for  their  tax  dollars  is  a  job  to  which  the  PCA  is  dedicated. 

The  voluntary  financial  support  of  member  companies,  listed 
at  the  right,  makes  this  and  all  other  PCA  activities  possible. 


33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  orianiiation  to  improva  and  aitand  ttia  ttsas  of  Portland  comant  and  concrato  throogh  Kiontiftc  rosoorch  and  onginooring  Md  work 
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PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


SECTION 


Mailroom  Works  on  Split-Second 
Timing  to  Get  Out  Chicago  Trib 


Each  day,  as  the  editions  of  the 
Tribune  roll  off  the  presses,  they 
are  carried  by  conveyors  to  the 
mailroom  where  they  are  wrapped, 
tied,  and  labeled  for  their  destina¬ 
tions  to  the  city,  suburbs,  and  the 
country. 

Speeding  the  delivery  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  bundles  of  newspapers 
hourly  is  the  job  of  the  mailroom 
staff,  a  part  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Their  work  is  done  on 
three  levels  of  the  Tower,  from 
the  basement  routing  room  to  the 
second  floor  where  the  galley  room 
and  a  number  of  stuffing  machines 
are  located.  The  bulk  of  the  work 
is  done  on  the  first  floor  where 
the  newspapers  are  brought  up  by 
a  conveyor  belt  from  the  black 
press  department,  one  floor  below. 

Daily  Count  Varies 

Numbers  are  the  consuming  in¬ 
terest  of  the  mailroom  staff.  These 
are  supplied  by  the  circulation  of¬ 
fice  each  day  to  meet  the  fluctuat¬ 
ing  demands  of  readers.  How  they 
get  their  newspapers  affects  the 
timing  and  procedure  of  the  mail- 
room. 

The  copies  to  be  delivered  are 
handled  in  the  various  ways.  Bulk 
orders,  slated  for  newsstand  and 
store  distribution  in  the  city,  are 
wrapped  on  the  top  and  bottom 
with  returned  newspapers,  wire 
tied,  and  sent  down  conveyor  belts 
to  Tribune  trucks. 

Those  scheduled  for  newsdealers 
who  receive  their  orders  by  bus, 
train,  mail,  express,  and  plane,  are 
wrapped  in  brown  paper,  tabbed 
with  big  yellow  labels,  wire  tied, 
and  conveyed  by  trucks  to  the 
various  depots. 

To  meet  the  timetables  of  the 
various  out-of-town  transportation 
media,  the  mailroom  starts  rolling 
well  in  advance  of  an  issue. 

The  first  step  is  in  the  galley 
room  where  yellow  galley  sheets, 
listing  the  dealers  by  routes,  are 
printed  daily. 

A  set  of  the  galleys  is  sent  to  the 
mailroom.  There  they  are  cut  into 
long  strips,  and  pasted  on  the  wrap¬ 
pers  by  means  of  a  tagging  ma¬ 
chine  which  is  manually  operated. 
Another  set  of  galleys,  referred  to 
as  the  blotter,  is  pasted  in  a  ledger 
book  in  which  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  pencils  all  revisions  in 
orders. 

Before  they  leave  the  mailing 
room,  the  circulation  figures  on  the 
labeled  wrappers,  which  have  been 
prepared  some  days  in  advance,  are 
checked  against  the  more  recent 
blotter  figures.  Where  revisions  in 
numbers  are  necessary,  these  are 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following 
account  of  how  split-second  timing 
marks  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  mailroom  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  “The  Trib"  month¬ 
ly  employe  publication. 

penciled  in  crayon  on  the  wrapper. 

The  other  information  on  the  la¬ 
bel  remains  the  same.  This  includes 
the  desination,  railway  line,  the 
time  of  departure,  the  point  of 
transfer,  the  train  number,  express 
or  baggage  classification,  and  the 
chute  number  at  the  loading  plat¬ 
form  in  the  basement. 

After  the  circulation  figures  are 
verified,  the  wrappers  are  taken  to 
the  wire-tying  machines,  placed 
around  the  correct  number  of  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Tribune  and  tied.  Op¬ 
erated  by  a  foot  pedal,  the  wire- 
tying  machine  is  capable  of  making 
21  ties  a  minute. 

The  wrapped  bundles  are  then 
dropped  on  a  conveyor  belt  which 
carries  them  to  the  basement  dis¬ 
patch  room.  There  they  are  placed 
on  chutes  opening  on  the  loading 
platform. 

Here’s  an  example  of  how  an 
out-of-town  order  is  handled.  Let 
us  assume  that  a  dealer  in  Kalama¬ 
zoo  is  slated  to  get  3,000  Sunday 
editions.  Two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  Sunday  feature  sections  are 
sent  to  him  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day.  The  additional  500  are  held 
back  until  Wednesday  night  so  that 
reductions  or  additions  can  be 
made  when  the  blotter  for  the 
Sunday  issue  coming  up  is  checked. 

On  Saturday  night,  when  the 


news  sections  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  start  rolling  off  the  presses, 
the  entire  order,  according  to  the 
Wednesday  blotter  figure  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Features  Assembled 

The  feature  sections  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  also  are  assembled  in 
advance.  The  assembling  is  done 
by  a  machine  known  as  a  stuffer, 
which  is  equipped  with  six  heads. 
Each  of  these  heads  is  synchro¬ 
nized  to  pick  up  a  different  feature. 
The  sections  finally  emerge  as  a 
completely  assembled  unit  at  the 
foot  of  the  machine. 

In  addition  to  bulk  orders,  the 
mailroom  must  dispatch  individ¬ 
ual  out-of-town  subscriptions.  Ad- 
dressograf  plates  are  cut  for  these 
subscribers  in  the  galley  room, 
where  they  are  kept  in  cabinets 
according  to  route  location. 

As  press  time,  the  cabinets  are 
sent  downstairs  to  the  mailroom 
and  the  multimailer  takes  over. 
Operated  by  one  man,  the  machine 
is  fed  a  number  of  addressograf 
plates,  a  quantity  of  pre-cut  wrap¬ 
pers,  and  a  bundle  of  newspapers. 
The  multimailer  then  proceeds  to 
unify  these  three  units,  first  stamp¬ 
ing  the  addressee’s  name  and  des¬ 
tination  on  the  paper,  then  folding 
it,  and  finally  encircling  it  with  a 
wrapper.  The  machine  also  auto¬ 
matically  places  a  red  marker  on 
the  last  paper  in  a  particular  route. 
As  the  individual  subscriptions 
come  off  the  machine,  they  are 
placed  in  tagged  canvas  bags.  These 
tags  are  differently  colored:  green, 
red,  yellow,  or  blue.  The  colors 
represent  various  railroad  lines. 

The  colors  are  Visual  signals 
designed  to  speed  the  work  of  the 
mailers  in  the  mailroom  located  in 
the  basement.  Without  pausing  to 
read  the  information  contained  on 
the  tags,  the  mailers  can  route 


Sections  of  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  are  assembled  by  stuffing  machine. 
Each  of  staffer’s  six  heads  b  synchronized  to  pick  up  a  different  fea¬ 
ture  section.  Shown  in  picture,  clockwise,  are  Seymour  Quanstrom, 
Dan  Falco,  Frank  Matthews  and  Frank  Deutsch. 


them  to  the  correct  station  at  the 
loading  platform.  Since  approxi¬ 
mately  2,200  mail  bags  leave  the 
Tower  nightly,  this  identification 
saves  valuable  time. 

The  split  second  timing  re¬ 
quired  for  getting  the  papers  out 
depends  greatly  on  co-ordination 
between  the  mailroom  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments. 

When  the  composing  room  com¬ 
pletes  the  lock  up  of  forms,  a 
light  flashes  in  the  mailroom,  in- 
cating  that  the  plates  are  going 
to  stereotype.  After  stereotype 
sends  them  to  the  foundry,  an¬ 
other  light  flashes  in  the  mailroom. 
When  the  plates  have  been  cast, 
the  mailroom  is  notified  by  phone. 

As  the  newspapers  roll  off  the 
presses,  they  are  carried  to  the 
mailroom  on  conveyor  belts.  They 
are  then  split  up. 

When  the  supply  matches  the 
demand,  a  clerk  sounds  a  siren, 
signaling  the  pressroom  to  shut 
down  the  presses. 

Those  newspapers  which  are 
scheduled  for  city  newsstands  and 
stores  are  clocked  at  two  places:  at 
the  foot  of  the  conveyor  belt  in 
the  mailroom  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  chutes  in  the  basement.  The 
totals  on  these  two  timers  are 
then  compared  and  results  logged. 

In  spite  of  the  systematic  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  mailroom,  however, 
occasional  obstacles  arise  to  upset 
timetables.  These  include  such 
things  as  bad  weather,  transporta¬ 
tion  strikes,  railroad  accidents,  or 
coal  strikes.  Replating,  or  revision 
of  copy  for  a  particular  edition, 
will  also  cause  the  presses  to  be 
stopped  and  the  mailroom  to  alter 
its  timetable. 

“No  two  days  are  alike  for  us 
here,”  said  Jim  Kroll,  superintend¬ 
ent.  A  Tribunite  for  more  than 
three  decades,  Kroll  pointed  out 
that  there  are  at  least  75  combina¬ 
tions  used  in  putting  out  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition. 

‘There  are  five  neighborhood 
sections,"  said  Kroll,  “which  are 
sent  out  by  the  mailroom  continu¬ 
ously  from  Friday  evening  until 
Saturday  evening.  To  avoid  any 
mixup  in  these  sections,  we  put 
colored  wrappers  around  them.” 

(otnpensalion  Nixed 
For  Sinking  Pressmen 

Norwich,  Omn. 
A  panel  of  three  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commissioners  de¬ 
cided  June  26  that  five  striking 
pressmen  of  the  Norwich  Bulletin 
are  ineligible  for  unemployment 
compensation. 

The  Commissioners  found  that 
“they  came  into  conflict  with  the 
disqualifying  features  of  the  un¬ 
employment  act.” 

The  striking  pressmen,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Printing 
pressnKn,  and  Assistants  Union  of 
America  (AF  of  L),  are  Frederick 
F.  Jackson,  James  J.  Kaminske, 
Erwin  F.  Lotring,  Daniel  F.  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  Richard  W.  Makowicki. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


HELPFUL  WARNING — Photos  above  show  how  R.  D.  Fisher’s  sig¬ 
nal  device  is  hooked  up  to  his  Linotype  machine.  It  consists  of  only 
a  micro-switch  and  a  contact  point.  Mr.  Fisher  points  out  that  his 
device  works  well  on  Intertype  and  all  non-automatic  Teletypesetter 
units. 


Okla.  Machinist  Perfects  Signat 
Device  When  TTS  Runs  Out  of  Tape 


For  your  readers  to  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  method  used  in  our 
plant  I  will  have  to  give  you  a 
brief  history  of  what  has  been  done 
to  the  units  before  installing  the 
device  that  signals  when  the  tape 
has  run  through  the  Teletypesetter 
unit. 

Having  six  Linotype  machines  to 
maintain  I  rigged  up  a  very  simple 
and  inexpensive  method  whereby 
a  machinist  could  very  readily  see 
when  the  distributor  of  any  given 
machine  stops  for  any  reason. 

A  small  micro  switch  is  mounted 
on  a  bracket  and  this  bracket  is 
mounted  on  the  distributor  clutch 
bracket.  The  switch  is  mounted  so 
that  it  just  misses  the  distributor 
clutch  starting  lever  flange.  When 
for  any  reason  the  spiral  auto¬ 
matics  become  locked  and  the  start¬ 
ing  lever  flange  is  snapped  inward 
toward  the  distributor  clutch 
bracket  it  causes  the  switch  to 
make  contact.  This  particular 
switch  is  the  normally  open  type. 

The  starting  lever  flange  should 
be  relocated  to  give  more  clear¬ 
ance  for  the  switch.  However,  this 
switch  will  work  just  as  readily 
with  the  starting  lever  flange  in  its 


[Editors  Note:  R.  D.  Fisher,  a 
machinist  with  the  Ada  [Okla.) 
Evening  News,  has  perfected  a  de¬ 
vice  that  signals  when  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  unit  runs  out  of  tape. 
The  device  works  on  Model  31 
(Linotype)  machines.  We  have 
asked  Mr.  Fisher  to  describe  for 
our  readers  how  his  unit  works. 
He  has  a  copyright  pending.) 


original  position. 

There  are  a  number  of  lights 
with  different  colors  for  each  giv¬ 
en  machine,  also  a  buzzer  that 
sounds  when  any  one  of  the  six 
machines  has  any  trouble  with  its 
distributor.  The  machinist  only  has 
to  glance  at  the  board  on  which 
the  different  colored  lights  are 
mounted  when  the  buzzer  has 
sounded  to  see  which  machine  has 
stopped. 

A  25-volt  transformer  is  used 
instead  of  the  regular  110-volt  so 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  machinist 
or  the  operator  getting  shocked 
when  the  switch  operates. 

The  signal  that  automatically 
signals  when  the  Teletypesetter  unit 
runs  out  of  tape  is  only  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  wiring  diagram. 


^deat 

The  NEW  IDEAL  DX  roller  pro- 
duces  the  finest  quality  news  print¬ 
ing — by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 

Flome-reshtont 

than  any  other  rollers. 

Newspoper  press  roRers 

They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 

You  will  note  in  the  photo  that 
I  fashioned  a  bracket  on  which  I 
mounted  another  small  micro 
switch  directly  under  the  tape  con¬ 
trol  feed  lever  in  a  position  so  that 
the  switch  would  be  closed  when 
the  unit  is  in  operating  position  (in 
other  words  when  the  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  unit  is  turned  on  the  switch 
would  be  turned  on).  Then  on  the 
retaining  lid  of  the  unit  I  merely 
inserted  a  Linotype  Assembler 
Matrix  Catch  Spring  (No.  D-18) 
on  top  of  the  retaining  lid  plate. 
NOT  UNDER  THE  SHIMS  as 
this  would  cause  more  than  the 
specified  .006"  to  .008"  clearance 
for  the  tape  to  pass.  It  is  important 
not  to  increase  the  clearance  here. 

Next  I  drilled  a  small  hole  in 
the  tape  guide,  missing  the  top 
plate  by  approximately  1/16  of  an 
inch.  This  was  so  that  if  the  tape 
guide  in  the  future  had  to  be  repo¬ 
sitioned  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  disturb  the  insulated  screw.  An 
insulating  bushing  was  then  placed 
in  the  hole  drilled  in  the  tape  guide 
and  an  insulating  washer  on  top 
and  bottom  of  the  screw  securing 
them  with  a  nut  on  the  bottom, 
this  insulated  the  screw  completely. 

Next  I  brought  a  wire  from  one 
side  of  the  switch  that  was  mount¬ 
ed  on  the  distributor  clutch  bracket 
to  one  side  of  the  switch  that  was 
mounted  on  the  Teletypesetter  unit 
directly  below  the  tape  feed  con¬ 
trol  lever.  Then  from  the  other 
side  of  the  switch  mounted  on  the 
distributor  clutch  bracket  I  brought 
a  wire  directly  to  the  screw  directly 
opposite  the  indent  bracket  mount¬ 
ing  screws  and  with  a  lug  spacer  I 
fastened  this  wire  to  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  unit  itself.  Then  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  switch  mounted 
directly  below  the  tape  feed  control 
lever  I  brought  a  wire  to  the  in¬ 
sulated  screw  in  the  tape  guide. 

Using  the  Teletype  tape  as  an 
insulating  material  between  the  in¬ 
sulated  screw  on  the  tape  guide; 
and  the  spring  on  the  retaining  lid, 
the  instant  the  Teletypesetter  runs 
out  of  tape  and  the  tape  is  pulled 
past  the  insulated  screw;  letting  the 
spring  on  the  retaining  lid  make 
contact,  a  light  will  go  on  and  a 
buzzer  sounds  and  continues  to  do 
so  until  the  tape  feed  control  lever 
is  turned  off  and  this  in  turn  will 
turn  off  the  light  and  buzzer.  The 
tape  signal  will  not  operate  unless 
the  Teletypesetter  Unit  is  turned 
on;  thereby  closing  the  micro  switch 
as  is  shown  in  the  wiring  sketch. 

There  is  a  light  mounted  on  face 
plate  frame  cover  and  directly 
above  the  assembler  slide  return 
spring  and  another  one  on  the  ma¬ 
chinist’s  bench,  these  lights  will 
come  on  when  the  spiral  automa¬ 
tics  become  locked  or  when  the 
unit  runs  out  of  tape.  The  operator 
only  has  to  glance  at  the  machine 
to  see  whether  the  distributor  has 
stopped  or  the  unit  has  run  out  of 
tape  whichever  the  case  may  be. 
The  buzzer  is  placed  directly  be¬ 
hind  the  machine.  The  buzzer  is 
of  4  to  40  volts,  A.C.,  the  lights 
are  10  volts. 


Ground  Breaking  Riles 
Set  for  N.  J.  Paper 


P/or 


Camden,  N.  J. 

The  official  ground  breaking 
ceremony  for  the  new  Courier-Post 
production  and  distribution  plant 
in  Delaware  Township  will  be  held 
around  July  15,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Stretch,  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

When  the  new  building  is  com¬ 
pleted  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$700,000  exclusive  of  land,  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  Camden  City  and  Del¬ 
aware  Township  by  the  Camden 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  exceed  $3,- 
000,000,  Mr.  Stretch  told  readers 
of  the  paper. 

The  Courier-Post,  Mr.  Stretch 
announced,  will  maintain  its  cor¬ 
porate  offices  at  its  present  Third 
and  Federal  Streets  location.  The 
new  plant  will  be  used  for  all 
production  and  distribution  opera¬ 
tions. 

Near  Route  38 

The  new  site  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  Route  38.  The  present 
plant  facilities,  Mr.  Stretch  said, 
comprise  about  32,000  square  feet 
The  new  plant  will  provide  63,000 
square  feet,  or  nearly  twice  the 
present  area. 

New  equipment  to  be  installed 
in  the  Delaware  Township  plant 
will  be  an  8-unit  double  folder 
Goss  Headliner  High  Speed  press, 
capable  of  printing  60,000  papers 
per  hour;  and  which  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  a  growth  in  daily 
circulation  to  more  than  150,000. 

The  new  press  also  will  be 
equipped  with  all  new  color  facili¬ 
ties,  with  the  newspaper  able  to 
print  four  colors  in  advertise¬ 
ments  and  news  in  virtually  any 
location  in  the  newspaper.  An  out¬ 
lay  of  approximately  $1,000,000 
will  be  made  for  the  new  press. 

Louis  T.  Lander  and  Associates, 
Lincoln-Liberty  Building,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  are  the  engineers  and  archi¬ 
tects. 


(onsirudion  Started 
For  Paper's  2d  Floor 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  Plainfield  Courier  -  News 
has  undertaken  construction  of  a 
second-floor  addition  over  the  main 
business  office  to  permit  expansion 
of  the  editorial,  circulation  and 
display  departments.  It  is  the  ini¬ 
tial  phase  of  the  paper’s  expansion 
program. 

The  library  and  auditing  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  offices  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  auditor  will  be 
located  on  the  second  floor.  Trans¬ 
fer  of  the  library  will  permit  addi¬ 
tional  desks  in  the  editorial  room. 

A  first-floor  private  office  will 
be  constructed  adjacent  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  office  for  the  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher-advertising  director. 

The  top  floor  will  be  of  brick 
construction  and  will  be  air  con¬ 
ditioned. 
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terest  and  its  adaptability  to  offset 
use  was  discussed. 

The  Asian  editors  spent  several 
days  in  Washington  and  later  will 
travel  by  pairs  to  study  newspa¬ 
per  operations  in  large  and  small 
cities.  They  will  reassemble  in  San 
Technical  advances  in  the  gra-  Francisco  on  July  28  for  two  sum- 
phic  arts  field  can  be  one  of  the  mary  sessions  and  then  go  to  Hon- 
important  solutions  for  the  prob-  olulu  for  three  days  before  reach- 
lem  of  creating  an  increasingly  ing  their  native  countries  about 
well-informed  public  in  democra-  Aug.  4.  They  came  to  the  United 
cies  throughout  the  world.  States  via  Europe. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  14 
editors  and  publishers  from  South¬ 
east  Asia  as  they  ended  the  first 
phase  of  their  visit  in  the  United 
States  to  study  press  procedures. 

They  agreed  that  production  costs 
are  even  more  of  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  in  their  home  countries  than 
they  are  to  American  publishers. 

Consequently,  the  cost  of  a  copy 
of  a  daily  newspaper  is  so  great  in 
many  countries  that  several  fami¬ 
lies  will  pool  their  money  to  buy 
a  copy  which  will  be  practically 
worn  out  from  being  handed  from 
one  reader  to  another  and  then 
read  aloud  to  the  children. 

The  visitors  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation,  spent  their  first  two  weeks 
in  a  seminar  conducted  by  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Two  of  their  ses¬ 
sions  were  devoted  to  “Develop¬ 
ments  in  Low  Cost  Printing, 
introductory  session  < 
the  latest  developments  was  held  at 
the  Institute  and  was  conducted 
by  William  Baumrucker,  business 
manager  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 

Herald  and  Traveler.  The  second 
session  was  conducted  at  the  plant 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
in  Brooklyn. 

Demonstrations  of  the  new  Blue 
Streak  Comet  with  Teletyptesetter 
intrigued  the  visitors  as  it  clicked 
off  12  lines  per  minute.  Jackson 
Burke,  director  of  typographic  de¬ 
velopment  for  Linotype,  explained 
that  keyboard  arrangement  is  the 
only  problem  in  setting  any  lan¬ 
guage  and  that  Linotypes  now  set 
slugs  in  many  Asian  languages.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Phototypesetting  and  offset  print-  Earl  L.  Deal,  foreman  of  the 
ing  may  be  the  key  to  low-cost  and  composing  room  of  the  Norfolk 
fast  composition  in  Asian  tongues.  Ledger-Dispatch  for  the  past  seven 
TTie  newly  unveiled  Linofilm,  Mer-  years,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
genthalers  phototypesetter,  was  tendent  of  the  composing  rooms 
hailed  by  many  of  the  editors  as  of  the  Ledger-Dispatch  and  the 
holding  possibilities  for  their  na-  Virginian-Pilot.  He  fills  the  vacan- 
tive  languages.  Col.  G.  B.  Welch,  ^y  left  by  the  death  of  Finney  T. 
Mergenthaler  vicepresident  for  op-  Carter. 

erations,  explained  that  the  photo-  3_  Capps,  assistant  foreman, 

graphic  system  of  the  Linofilm  im-  promoted  to  foreman  and 

posed  no  limitations  upon  the  al-  Ralph  Law  to  assistant  foreman  of 
ph^ts  used.  the  Ledger-Dispatch  composing 

The  adaptability  of  offset  for  room 
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Jack  Landau  Joins 
Imperial  Type  Melal 


J.  V.  (Jack)  Landau  resigned 
as  sales  engineer  and  manager  of 
the  Printing  Equipment  Division, 
Lake  En- 
g  i  n  e  e  r- 
ing  Corpora- 
tion  Buffa- 
lo.  to 
~  a 

with  the  Im- 
perial  Type 
Metal  Com- 

Upon  grad- 
‘  «  i  uation  from 

^  f  -  '  the  Printing 

Landau  Depart- 

ment  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
_  An  Technology,  Mr,  Landau  succes- 
covering  all  sively  was  engaged  as  sales  engi- 
L  .j  Printing  Plate  Development, 

Econo  Products,  Inc.,  Rochester, 
and  for  four  years  sales  engineer 

and  sales  manager.  Printing  Plate 

Division,  Jas.  H.  Matthews  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  In  1944  he  came  to 
Lake  Erie  Engineering  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Landau  is  widely  known  in 
the  Graphic  Arts  industry  for  his 
knowledge  of  plate-making. 


They  are  not  all  the  same. 


It  does  make  a  difference  from  which  company 
you  huy  them. 


You  want  service  when  you  huy  type  metal, 
Federated  gives  you  .  .  . 


1.  F.xpert  technical  help  in  your  shop  when 
you  want  it. 


2.  Dross  drums  to  help  you  economize  hy  using  the 
Federated  Mor-Tin  Plan  for  toning  your  metal. 


3.  Heliiful  literature  like  “How  to  Save  Money 
on  Type  Metals'”  and  a  cartoon  style 
wall  chart  on  Re-melt  Practice. 


4.  24  sales  offices  and  14  plants  across  the  nation 
for  your  convenience  in  ordering  and  delivery. 


See  Federated  first  for  all  type  metal  needs.  Also  for 
fluxes.  .Savemet  comes  in  cans  (%  lb.)  and  in  drums 
(50  lbs.) ;  Savaloy  in  boxes  of  one  dozen  cartridges. 


Photo  coortosy  N.Y«  Joarnal-AiiMricmn 


Federated  Metals  Division 


Aluminum  •  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  •  Brass  •  Bronze  •  Anodes  •  Zinc  Dust 
Die  Casting  Metals  •  Lead  and  Lead  Products  •  Solders  •  Type  Metals 
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PROGRESS  picture  No.  63  in  a  series  taken  by  the  Phiiadeiphia 
Buiietin  to  show  the  extent  of  construction  of  its  new  buiiding  at 
Thirtieth  and  Market  Streets.  The  series  of  pictures  are  dispiayed  each 
week  in  the  lobby  of  the  Bulletin  and  the  new  building  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  the  Spring  of  1955. 


2  Concerns  Assisi  Hartford  Paper 
When  7-Unit  Presses  Break  Down 


Hartford,  Conn,  ment  in  the  northeastern  states 
Press  facilities  at  The  Hartford  failed  to  produce  the  required 
Times  went  back  to  normalcy  gear. 

July  1,  following  all-out  aid  and  Through  co-operation  of  Hart- 
assistance  from  two  Hartford  con-  ford  Special  Machinery  Co.,  the 
cerns,  Hartford  Special  Machin-  damaged  gears  which  were  brazed 
cry  Co.  and  State  Welding  Co.  and  recut,  were  ready  for  installa- 
Gear  Breaks  tion  on  the  night  of  June  29.  As 

The  main  drive  gears  on  one  ^  result,  the  Gannett  afternoon 
of  the  afternoon  daily’s  seven  daily  was  again  print^  on  its 
unit  presses  broke  down  during  two  seven-unit  presses  instead  of 
the  end  of  the  regular  edition  run  one  with  use  of  the  repaired  gears 
on  June  26.  Replacement  gears  which  held  successfully  through- 
were  installed  the  following  day,  out  the  run  of  more  than  112,000 
but  during  the  first  edition  run  on  52-page  papers. 

June  28,  these  gears  also  failed.  The  July  1  run  was  made  with 
Practically  all  editions  of  the  June  new  replacement  gears,  specially 
28  paper  had  to  be  printed  on  cast  and  cut  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
one  press  and  by  advancing  sched-  press  manufacturer,  and  rushed 
ules.  from  New  York  to  Hartford. 

The  June  29  edition  was 
also  run  off  on  one  press,  but  UamAfl 

within  an  almost  normal  time  I  Viwnicin  RfllllvU 
li'Ti’f-  Ramer,  Ala. 

Press  manufacturers,  it  devel-  Herman  Haynes  is  the  new 
oped,  had  no  gears  of  the  size  foreman  of  the  Montgomery 
needed  in  stock  and  a  search  of  (Ala.)  Advertiser  composing 
newspapers  with  similar  equip-  room.  He  succeeds  E.  V.  Smith. 


M.  J.  Hoover  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  sales  director  of  Sun  Chemical 
Corporation  and  a  member  of  the 
management  committee. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 


Now  available  on  the  Ludlow  from 
6  to  48  point  inclusive.  This  new 
Ludlow  typeface  is  legible  and  ex¬ 
cellent  for  all  composition  requiring 
clean,  sharp  reproduction. 


MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 


The  twice-weekly  Maui  (T.  H.) 
News  recently  blossomed  out  in 
nine-point  Corona  dress  in  a  Prog¬ 
ress  Edition  which  was  printed  on 
a  new  16-page  two-color  Goss 
Acme  rotary  press. 
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Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

203C  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Architects  &  Engineers 


316  North  Michigan  Ave, 


Chicago  1,  III. 


So  it  is  important  that  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher  be  able  to  meet 
demands  for  increased  color  most 
effectively  and  economically. 

The  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
Newspaper  Press— designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  just  such  requirements— 
will  provide  the  exact  color-printing 
facilities  needed  by  any  individual 
publisher. 

That’s  why  so  many  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  carrying  the  largest  volume 
of  ROP  color  advertising,  are  users 
of  Hoe  Color-Convertible  Presses. 


For  any  publisher,  not  satisfied  with 
the  growth  of  his  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  an  increase  in  ROP  color 
printing  facilities  may  provide  the 
answer. 

The  American  public  is  being 
constantly  educated  to  expect  the 
use  of  more  and  more  color  in  all 
phases  of  living.  And  the  alert  ad¬ 
vertiser  naturally  wants  to  cash  in 
on  its  attention-attracting  value  in 
his  newspaper  advertisements,  as 
well  as  in  his  magazine,  direct  mail 
and  outdoor  advertising. 
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Miss.  Paper  to  Install  — 


Ako-Gravure  Completes  One-Floor 


West  Coast  Printing  Plant 


Chicago 

The  Alco-Gravure  Division  of 
Publications  Corporation — largest 
rotogravure  printer  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  —  recently  announced 
the  completion  of  its  new  West 
Coast  printing  plant  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

This  new  plant  is  equipped  with 
12  Goss  Speedry  rotogravure  units 
and  two  folders.  These  presses  are 
complete  with  steam  curing  drums 
for  removing  moisture  from  the 
web  before  printing,  cold  water 
rollers  for  cooling  the  web  before 
impression,  web  smoother  before 
first  impression,  Offen  dryers  and 
imprinters. 

These  Goss  Speedry  rotogravure 
presses  print  four  colors  on  one 
side  of  the  web  and  two  colors  on 
the  opposite  side.  Capacity  of  each 
press  row  is  two  24-page  tabloid 
sections  in  a  straight  run  ot  one 
48-page  tabloid  section  in  a  col¬ 
lect  run.  An  anglebar  arrange¬ 
ment  allows  webs  to  be  cross-asso¬ 
ciated  so  that  a  combined  maga¬ 
zine  section  of  96  pages  unstitched 
or  80  pages  stitched  may  be  print¬ 
ed  and  folded. 

One-Floor  Plant 


The  new  plant  will  start  pro¬ 
duction  with  printing  editions  of 
This  Week  magazine  for  West 
Coast  newspapers.  This  Week  is 
a  supplement  of  34  of  the  largest 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
more  than  10,800,000.  Of  this 
total,  about  1,800,000  will  be  print¬ 
ed  at  the  Los  Angeles  plant. 

Prints  Times  Magazine 

Alco-Graviu-e  also  prints  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  section, 
the  New  York  Times  book  review 
section,  signatures  of  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  and  a  wide  variety  of  book¬ 
lets,  catalogs,  calendars  and  other 
commercial  printing — all  by  the 
gravure  process. 

Other  plants  of  Alco-Gravure 
are  located  in  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
Chicago,  and  Baltimore,  Md.  It 
operates  54  Goss  Speedry  rotogra¬ 
vure  units  with  8  folders  in  its  Ho¬ 
boken  plant,  and  30  Goss  Speedry 
rotogravure  units  with  6  folders  in 
its  Midwestern  plant. 


Shewell  Dies 


Alco-Gravure’s  new  West  Coast 
one-floor  plant  contains  40,000 
square  feet  of  usuable  space.  It  has 
a  500-foot  railroad  siding  and 
docks  for  unloading  and  loading 
trucks.  It  is  situated  less  than  a 
mile  from  Los  Angeles  Municipal 
Airport,  insuring  fast  and  conve¬ 
nient  communication  with  Alco- 
Gravure’s  Chicago  and  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  plants. 

Provisions  have  been  made  for 
storage  tanks  to  receive  solvents 
and  fuel  oil  either  by  railroad  or 
truck.  Separate  docks  are  provid¬ 
ed  for  receiving  roll  paper,  mater¬ 
ials  other  than  paper,  shipping  waste 
and  shipping  printed  matter.  The 
pressroom  and  paper  storage  de¬ 
partment  have  a  ceiling  height  of 
23  feet. 


The  structure  has  been  arranged 
for  expansion  both  north  and 
south,  which  would  increase  ca¬ 
pacity  200  per  cent. 

The  etching  department  and  of¬ 
fice  are  air-conditioned. 

New  Approach 

Alco-Gravure  goes  to  California 
with  its  new  Alco  Process,  a  new 
approach  in  rotogravure  printing. 
The  process,  which  uses  a  special 
film  manufactured  by  E.  I.  duPont 
de  Nemours  &  Company,  is  a  sim¬ 
plified  method  of  producing  gra¬ 
vure  cylinders  and  plates.  It  per¬ 
mits  duplicate  sets  of  positives  to 
be  made  from  one  “master”  set,  re¬ 
sulting  in  greater  facsimile  repro¬ 
duction  and  given  even  greater  as¬ 
surance  of  uniformity  in  any  multi¬ 
plant  operation. 


Printer  Marks  60th  „ 

Year  on  Conn.  Dally  NCW  GOU  PteSS  Unit  PW 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Ernest  F.  Hintz,  veteran  printer 
of  the  composing  room  at  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Reg¬ 
ister,  is  marking  his  60th  year 
with  the  newspaper. 

Now  76,  he  has  been  assistant 
foreman  and  is  now  serving  as 
“copy  cutter,”  handling  an  esti¬ 
mated  million  words  weekly  chan¬ 
neled  through  him  into  linotype 
machines. 

He  “retired”  after  his  50th  an¬ 
niversary,  but  returned  within 
three  weeks. 


Jack  Shewell,  56,  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner, 
died  June  23  after  an  extended  ill¬ 
ness.  He  had  been  with  the  paper 
since  February,  1938. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  printer 
with  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Herald  in  1916,  and  was  there  un¬ 
til  1923,  when  he  began  working 
for  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
view.  In  1925,  he  returned  to  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune- 
Telegram  and  worked  there  until 
1938,  when  he  came  to  Ogden. 


Monotype  Users' 
Association  Formed 


Announcement  of  the  formation 
of  the  Monotype  Users’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  made  by  Arthur  S. 
Overbay,  president  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphic  Service  Company,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  association. 

The  association  is  intended  to 
provide  a  two-way  street  between 
Monotype  users  and  the  Monotype 
company  for  the  greater  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Monotype  System  in 
the  entire  field  of  typography.  It 
is  expected  that  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  Monotype  equipment 
and  use  will  be  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  organization;  that  it  will 
evolve  ways  and  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  buyers  and  specifiers  of 
printing  to  choose  Monotype  faces 
and  the  Monotype  System;  advise 
the  Company  in  the  formulation 
of  policies,  product  improvements 
and  typographic  developments  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Monotype  users 
and  buyers  of  printing;  combine 
the  experience  and  know-how  of 
Monotype  users  with  that  of  Mo¬ 
notype  personnel  in  the  solution 
of  composition  problems. 


Biloxi-Gulfport,  Miss. 

The  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Herald  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
of  Chicago  for  an  additional  eight- 
page  unit,  which  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  its  Goss  Universal 
Press  from  32  to  40  pages. 

Delivery  of  the  unit  is  scheduled 
for  October.  The  original  four  units 
of  the  present  press  were  installed 
in  October  two  years  ago.  The  an¬ 
nex  housing  the  press  room  was 
constructed  at  that  time  so  as  to 
house  four  additional  units. 


“The  latest  addition  is  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the 
Coast,”  E.  P.  Wilkes,  publisher, 
stated. 

During  the  past  five  years.  The 
Daily  Herald  has  completed  two 
additions  to  its  Gulfport  plant,  ap¬ 
proximately  tripling  its  size;  has 
purchased  various  equipment  for 
its  departments,  including  three 
(Domet  Linotypes,  Teletypesetter 
equipment  and  an  additional  Lud¬ 
low  machine. 

In  addition,  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  has  been  remodeled  and 
the  bookkeeping  department  en¬ 
larged.  Several  other  changes  and 
additions  have  taken  place  recent¬ 
ly,  and  additional  personnel  has 
l^en  added  to  the  newspaper  force 
wherever  advisable,  the  publisher 
stated.  Full-time  employes  with 
the  Herald’s  Biloxi  and  Gulfport 
plants  total  85. 


Goodwin  Elected  Head 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

Edward  F.  Goodwin  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  New  England 
Conference  of  Typographical 
Unions  at  the  organization’s  an¬ 
nual  convention  here  June  28. 


TWINNED  Goss  Speedry  rotogravure  presses  in  the  Los  Angeles  plant  of  Alco-Gravure,  Division  of  Pub¬ 
lication  Corp.  Each  press  consists  of  six  Speedry  units,  an  imprinter,  and  one  folder  with  stitcher. 
Anglehar  arrangements  allow  wehs  to  he  cross-associated  for  producing  a  combined  rotogravure  section. 
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PNMC  Program  Set 
For  Sept.  17-19 


The  third  annual  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Typographical  conference, 
sponsored  by  the  Colorado  Press 
Association,  with  the  press  groups 
of  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Western 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Eastern 
Utah  as  co-sponsors,  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Albany  in  Denver 
Oct.  1-3. 

An  especially  attractive  agenda 
is  being  formulated  for  this  year’s 
get-to-gether,  which  is  being  chair¬ 
maned  by  Emory  Cross,  head 
machinist  on  the  Scottsbluff 
(Neb.)  Daily  Star-Herald.  Me¬ 
chanical  superintendents,  line-cast¬ 
ing  machine  operators  and  ma¬ 
chinists,  printers  and  pressmen, 
“in  fact  everyone  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  right  down 
tion  of  continued  growth  of  the  to  the  second  devil  in  a  commer- 
area,  arrangements  were  made  to  cial  plant,”  will  find  his  time  well 
lease  the  quarters  which  have  spent  by  his  attendance  at  the  ses- 
now  been  annexed.  sions  of  this  conference. 

Composing  machine  mainte- 

tforOAfvnor  Namoil  layout,  typography 

JlvIvUlfPvl  nOllIvU  and  composition,  are  just  a  few 

Dallas,  Tex.  of  the  confab’s  strong  points  to  be 
M.  H.  Perry  has  taken  over  as  handled  by  competent  speakers, 
stereotype  foreman  of  the  Dallas  A  special  division  for  commercial 
News  succeeding  Jesse  Brooks,  printing  is  being  arranged,  and  a 
head  of  the  department  for  the  contest — “Shop  Kinks  and  Short- 
past  two  and  a  half  years,  who  cuts,”  with  prizes  for  winners,  will 
has  returned  to  Oklahoma  City  to  be  conducted.  Tours  of  Denver 
become  associated  with  the  Okla-  printing  plants  for  equipment  dis- 
homa  Mat  and  Plate  Co.  plays  is  being  scheduled. 


The  tentative  program  for  the 
18th  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  to  be  held  Sept. 
17-19  at  the  Multnomah  Hotel, 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  set  by 
the  PNMC  Executive  Committee, 
according  to  H.  B.  Nelson,  pub¬ 
licity  chairman. 

Scheduled  sessions,  and  session 
chairmen,  are:  Non-Metropolitan, 
Ernest  Loebner,  the  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Tribune;  Composing 
Room,  D.  V.  Belleisle,  the  Coos 
Bay  (Ore.)  Times;  Press-Stereo, 
Glen  Young,  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregon  Journal;  Stereo,  Mark 
Mossing,  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times;  Production  and  Reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Advertising,  Harry  Ma- 
chum,  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal;  Mailing  Room,  George  Hen- 
erson,  the  Portland  Oregonian; 
Engravers,  Harry  Machum;  Ma¬ 
chinists,  Clark  Congleton,  the 
Washington  Times. 

Tours  of  Crown  Zellerbach  and 
the  Oregon  Journal  and  Oregon¬ 
ian  will  be  among  highlights  of 
the  conference. 


EXPANDED  NEWS-TRIBUNE  BUILDING  —  Doubling  available 
floor  space,  an  adjacent  building  (at  left)  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Fullerton  (Calif.)  News-Tribune.  Completely  remodeled,  the  addi¬ 
tional  building  provides  space  for  the  advertising  department,  for  news¬ 
print  storage,  and  for  ca^er  boys.  The  exterior  of  both  buddings  has 
been  redecorated  to  blend  the  two  into  one. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


•  With  constantly  rising  costs  In  the  newspaper 
business,  the  economy  of  the  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Service  Plan  becomes  increasingly  significant. 


The  Imperial  Service  Plan: 

1 .  Maintains  a  uniform  working  supply  of  typo  metal 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

3.  Controls  each  metal  formula  within  the  range 
rocegnisod  os  most  satisfactory  for  newspaper  use 
—or  at  a  formula  specified  by  the  customer. 

3.  Provides  regular  analyses  of  each  metal  supply. 

4.  Aids  in  controlling  purchases— avoids  over-buying. 

5.  Eliminates  the  purchase  of  expensive  toning  or 
adjusting  metal. 

4.  Distributes  costs  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Places  complete  responsibility  on  us  at  all  times 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  customer's 
type  metal  supplies. 

Hundrtdt  of  daily  newspapers  use  the  Imparial  Strv- 

ice  Plan.  H  you  do  not,  p/eose  write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  or  consult  our  representative  calling  on  you. 


^conomi4 


Accurate  equipment  Is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  produce  rood 
work  .  .  .  work  you  can  be  proud 
of.  (tee  of  the  ruilty  offenders 
can  be  faulty  Chases.  It  is  ren- 
uine  economy  to  make  certain 
they  do  not  cause  waste  of  lock¬ 
up  time — that  they  are  not  warp¬ 
ed  ..  .  that  screws  and  screw 
slots  are  not  worn. 

All  of  these  are  money-wasters. 
Over  the  period  of  a  year,  they 
can  pile  up  an  urly  loss. 

If  you  have  Chase  troubles,  by 
all  means  consult  us.  Our  product 
is  available  at  all  reputable  Deal¬ 
ers. 
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Changes  Accomplished 
Without  Time  Loss,  Cost 


Mechanical  Confab  Set  EdmUOd  Amold  Named  * 
For  SNPA's  East  Div.  E(|j|or  of  linOlypO  ! 

Montgomery,  Ala.  ; 

The  1954  Southern  Newspapers  The  appointment  of  Edmund  C. 
Publishers  Association  Mechanic-  Arnold,  editor  and  co-publisher  of 
al  Conference,  eastern  division,  the  Frankenmulh  (Mich.)  News,  »t 
will  be  held  Aug.  23-24  at  the  editor  of  Lino- 
Whitley  Hotel  here,  it  was  an-  type  Publications 
nouncc^  this  week.  has  been  an- 

Those  planning  to  attend  the  hy  Men 

conference  are  urged  to  make  ho-  ° 

tel  reservations  as  soon  as  pos-  Company, 

sible.  Reservations  should  be  Besides  m  a  i  n- 
made  directly  with  the  hotel.  taining  his  con- 


London,  Ont. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  modern  ^ 

newspaper  trend,  the  London 

(Ont.)  Free  Press  July  2  published  ~ 

its  9  editions  with  11  Vi  pica  col-  ^ 

umns  and  3  point  column  rules. 

The  changeover  from  12  pica  Hydraulic  Shaven  Fast  and 
columns  with  4  point  column  rules  economical, 

was  accomplished  without  any 
time  loss  and  a  minimum  of  cost.  ilAiif  IlifflfJlIllil* 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  MyUiaUIIU  JliaTCI 

to  July  1,  a  non-publishing  dat  Designed  by  Monomell 

Finishing  touches  were  added  on  Minneapolis 

a  A  ^  heavy-duty,  hydraulic 

T  h  r  e  e  departments  effected  shaver  for  shaving  stereos. 


Hydraulic  Shaven  Fast  and  tel  reservations  as  soon  as  pos-  company. 

economical.  sible.  Reservations  should  be  Besides  m  a  i  n- 

made  directly  with  the  hotel.  taining  his  con- 

8W  Hydraulic  Shaver  Mechanical  department  heads  J'SnmnS. 

0signed  by  Monomell  they  would  like  to  have  discussed  unln 

at  the  conference  to  Chairman  C.  recentlv  as  nicht 
Minneapolis  l.  Ray,  Piedmont  Publishing  Co.,  editor  of  the 
A  new,  heavy-duty,  hydraulic  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  I  ansino  rM.Vth  t 


changes  stereo,  composing  and  electros,  metal  base,  plastic  and 
press  rooms.  Two  pony  auto  plate  is  announced  by  W.H.F. 

machine  cores  in  Stereo  were  sent  Thompson,  president  of  The  Mo- 
to  a  local  machine  shop  for  addi-  nomelt  Company,  Inc.  of  Minnea- 
tional  ribs.  ^linn. 

New  liners  were  purchased  for  .  ,  .  .  j 

machines  in  composing.  Dry  mats  ^ 

were  changed  from  3/4  to  15/16  drive,  micrometer-controlled  shav- 
shrinkage.  Signature  cuts  which  >"8  height;  a  heavy^uty,  non^log- 
couldn-t  go  into  the  new  column  g*ng  cutter  head;  a  flexible  17  fin- 


Omaha  Daily  Begins 
Big  Expansion  Program 


Omaha,  Neb. 


Work  has  begun  on  a  $1,350,-  Phy- 


per,  Mr.  Arnold 
also  served  until 
recently  as  night 
editor  of  the 
Lansing  (Mioh.)  Slate  Journal. 
Earlier,  he  was  picture  editor  of 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News. 

He  is  a  graduate,  magna  cum 
laude,  in  journalism  from  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College,  and  has  written 
extensively  on  newspaper  typogra- 


000  expansion  program  by  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

The  work  includes  the  installa- 


Mr.  Arnold  is  a  member  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  Phi  Theta  Kappa, 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Michigan  Press 


he  g«r  front  hold  down  and  a  table  The  work  includes  the  installa-  r.appa  rni^,  micmgan  Kress 

de.  K^t  of  the  qJ  nvi"  x  22V4'.  tion  of  eight  new  presses  bringing  Association,  and  National  Edito- 

Othe^er,  .h=  p..,,  la«o„  .CI  ^  ml  A»oa..„,„._ 


i.;  SSp.  n.  «>«  mW,  cast  iron  base  and  24  units  and  addition  of  a  story 

i:|dafa'5;mIn°;.rc7mX‘  l-t  '--.ing  fas.  turn.  Anto-  atop  a  presont  two-stoty  »ing. 


Reich  Secretary 

Donald  Reich,  formerly  direc- 


tht  urnrlr  Pomnncnio  niatic  trips  prevent  over-depth  cuts  This  will  house,  among  other  tor  of  planning,  has  been  elected 

.  at  t7nn  Po  g  aij<j  assure  return  clearance  of  things,  a  new  studio  for  color  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 

ThirtvtJrt 'filler  KWVa  in  .az-i,  photography.  The  World-Herald,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

Thirty-two  filler  blocks  in  each  _ a...  i 


nomelt  Heavy-Duty  Hydraulic  has  duction,  of  recent  months  has  replace  John  E.  Walsh,  Jr„  who 
cmaiu,.  aiet  laJ^  loT  b®®"  dcslgned  to  fill  a  big  need  for  sharply  upped  the  use  of  color  in  has  resigned  to  re-enter  private 

2n  bTrs  were  Sweated  TOs  wai  "  ^  advertising  and  news.  Philadelphia. 

done  orior  to  Julv  1  whenever  an  quality  job  of  shaving  at  a  sen-  Also  underway  is  the  construe-  .  P®'®^  joined  the  company 

P”^^  to  Juiy  1  wnenever  an  ...  .  „  warehouse  F.x.  tn  1949  as  assistant  to  the  8ecr^ 


Mr.  Thompson  says,  “Our  Mo-  an  early  exponent  of  color  repro-  effective  Aug.  1.  Mr.  Reich  will 


gin  brs^^e;;' ref^c^i'^^  was  Leaver  capable  of  doing  a  fast,  advertising  and  news 


done  prior  to  July  1  whenever  an 
edition  of  40  pages  or  less  was 
scheduled  for  publication.  At  such 
time  one  unit  was  set  aside  and 
the  filler  blocks  cut. 

Also  completed  was  the  reloca¬ 
tion  of  collector  pins  in  the  cutting 
cylinder.  Roller  overformer  seg- 


top  quality  job  of  shaving  at  a  sen¬ 
sible  price.” 

New  Photo-Composing 
Display  Type  Readied 

Davidson  Corporation,  manu- 


Also  underway  is  the  construe-  .  *'®icn  joined  tne  company 
tion  of  a  paper  warehouse.  Ex-  1949  as  assistant  to  the  secre- 
pansion  of  press  facilities  will  take  tary  and,  in  1951,  was  appoint^ 
up  a  part  of  the  current  storage  administrative  usistant  to  the 
space,  necessitating  the  warehouse.  Pr®sident.  In  addition  to  his  du- 
It  will  hold  1,300  tons  of  paper,  ‘>®s  «  secretary  of  the  company, 
about  half  the  amount  normally  continue  to  supervise  the 


kept  on  hand. 


coordination  and  integration  of 


.  _  _  -11  u  •  .  planning,  economic  studies,  mar- 

ments  were  cut  to  allow  hardened  facturcr  of  small  offset  equipment  .  ^"®  ”®'''  ®®  Jnstalled  research,  sales  forecasting  and 

rings  on  which  the  trolleys  ran  to  and  lithographic  supplies,  announc-  other  expansion  control,  operational  analysis  and 

move  over.  Segments  in  the  nio-  “HFnTTYPF.” — if«  wimVmvI  work  will  be  completed  m  mid-  nroduction  scheduling 


move  over.  Segments  in  the  nip-  es  “REDITYPE”— its  new  method 
ping  rollers  were  cut  to  allow  of  photo-composing  display  type. 

Used  for  fast  production  of  head- 


January. 

When  the  World-Herald  moved 


production  scheduling. 

Hbder  to  Plan 

William  H.  Histler,  presently 


lines:  di;;;ayTadv^«^  into  its  present  building  in  1948  adStrative  asSnt  "ir  tSl 
er  a^  cut.  similar  material.  Reditype  compo-  Provisions  were  *^|^®  for  a  50  ^jjj  become  manager  of 

bli^r  «  L  r  siUon  may  be  convened  into  p^r  P®r  cent  ^wth.  Thenewspaj^r  J,a„„ing  effective  Aug.  1.  * 

"7, and  film  negatives  and  positives  in  however,  has  grown  100  per  cent  P  ^  J 


aU^  a  j  ^  *  a  aii\A  iit'iii  iivKaiiv^s  aiiu  i^5Uivc5  lu 

S.rch«.d  tk!'‘k  ‘"v  ?  minutes-without  the  use  of  cam- 

purchased.  The  brackets  allowed  darkroom. 


the  gears  to  be  kept  in  proper 
mesh  when  the  carriages  moved  in 
for  the  shorter  web. 


Reditype  characters  are  individ¬ 
ual  pieces  of  plastic.  They  are  hand 


Non-publishing  day  allowed  ®®^  ^  special  transparent  bed 

pressroom  time  for  resetting  the  which  has  an  adhesive  surface, 
smaller  plates.  Estimated  cost  of  Now  available  in  Spartan  Me¬ 


in  production  requirements  since. 

Consolidated  Imports 
New  Swiss  Offset  Press 


P  .  Edward  D.  Betts  has  been  elect- 

^®  '  ed  a  director  and  vicepresident  of 

Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  To- 
mnArtf  ronfOi  Ont. 

mpUllj  Betts  joined  Mergenthaler 

Linotype  Company  in  1929  and 
»  served  as  New  York  agency  mana- 

International  8®r  for  several  years.  He  assumed 


changeover 

$5,000. 


Now  available  in  Spartan  Me-  Consolidated  International  gcr  lor  reverai  years,  ne  assumw 
Pressroom  was  dium,  36,  72  and  144  points.  Other  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.  an-  ihe  duties  of  vicepresident  and 
Reditype  faces  and  point  sizes  will  nounces  that  it  is  importing  a  nt^nager  of  Candian  Linotype,  e  - 
soon  be  available.  Davidson  Cor-  new,  high-speed  Swiss  Offset  Press  P’  *o®®®®o'og  "  ‘ 

poration  also  offers  the  complete  under  the  name  of  Consolidated  P-  Bott  who  will  become 
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of  the  Fort  Meyers  News-Press  items. 

composing  room,  died  of  a  heart  The  complete  story  of  Reditype 
attack  recently  here.  He  had  been  is  explained  in  the  booklet  “Redi¬ 
in  poor  health  for  several  weeks  type — How  to  Use  it,”  which  is 
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but  had  worked  his  usual  shift  at  available  on  request  from  the  board  up  to  .060  of  an  inch  thick  agency  manager,  was  transferred, 

the  News  Press  a  few  days  before  Davidson  Corporation,  29  Ryerson  by  simple  cylinder  impression  ad-  at  his  request,  to  Mergenthaler  i 

his  death.  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York.  justment.  San  Francisco  agency,  July  1, 
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Ad  Tells  Public  What 
Hearings  Cost  Dailies 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

MiLi  ARD  C  ope  of  the  Marshall  coulJ  have  bought  the  front  page 
(Tex.)  Sews  Messenger  is  one  space  given  the  hearings. 


newspaper  editor  who  is  neither 
snowed  nor  cowed  by  the  show¬ 
manship  or  the  promotion  of  tele¬ 
vision. 

Television  made  quite  a  brag 
of  its  “public  service"  in  covering 
the  McCarthy-.\rmy  hearings.  A 
good  estimate  of  this,  and  of  the 
general  reaction  of  newspapers  to 
it.  is  provided  in  last  week’s  ed¬ 
itorial  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
titled  “Perspective.”  If  you  have 
not  read  it,  we  suggest  you  go 
back  and  do  so. 

Then  ponder  what  Mr.  Cope 
has  to  say:  “The  news  services 
carried  stories  which  newspapers 
printed  laudatory  of  the  ‘commer¬ 
cial  value'  of  the  time  given  by 
radio  and  television  networks.  It 
is  sickening  to  me  to  see  newspa¬ 
pers  pay  such  a  tribute  to  the 
networks  for  doing  a  job  that 
does  not  compare  with  the  same 
public  service  of  the  newspapers." 

However,  the  situation  didn’t 
sicken  Mr.  Cope  so  badlv  that  he 
wasn't  able  to  sit  un  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  What  he  did  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  ad  in  the  News 
Messenger  last  week.  It  was  head¬ 
lined  “An  Investment  in  Public 
Service.”  It  is.  in  many  ways, 
one  of  the  significant  newspaper 
ads  of  the  year. 

Let's  scan  what  the  ad  had  to 
say: 

“Admittedl>.  a  lot  of  people 
looked  over  our  newspaper  shoul¬ 
ders  to  watch  the  proceedings 
over  television.  TV  joined  the 
newspapers  in  becoming  a  means 
of  communicating  the  story  to 
the  American  people.  It  was  a 
public  service,  though,  of  which 
television  soon  became  weary.  It 
simply  was  costing  too  much.  .  .  . 

$10  Million  Spent 

“•■Vs  the  hearings  concliKled.  the 
networks  were  quick  to  tell  the 
value  of  radio  and  television  time 
used  in  the  hearings — a  total  of 
about  $10  million.  Newspapers 
told  their  readers  of  the  big-money 
contribution  so  that  listeners  and 
viewers  could  be  informed. 

“The  networks  proudly  compar¬ 
ed  their  public  service  time  with 
what  it  would  cost  had  it  been 
bought  on  a  commercial  ba.sis. 

What  about  the  commercial  value 
of  space  given  the  hearings  by  U.S. 
newsoapers?" 

Then  come  the  figures,  and  they 
are  simnle  but  overpowering.  The 
News  Messenger,  a  small  newspa¬ 
per.  devoted  1..S71  column  inches 
to  the  hearing.s.  Bought  by  a  spon¬ 
sor.  the  charge  would  have  been 
$1. 7.^9. 52 — except  that  no  sponsor  just  do  it 
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Now  to  move  from  Marshall  to 
the  country  at  large.  Mr.  Cope  fig¬ 
ured  that  to  buy  one  inch  of  ad 
space  in  every  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  36  days  of  the  hearing 
would  have  cost  about  $151,184.32. 

But  obviously  no  newspaper  dis¬ 
missed  the  hearings  with  an  inch. 
Some  newspapers  gave  lots  of 
space.  Some  newspapers  gave  less 
space.  Mr.  Cope  takes  his  own 
newspaper’s  performance  as  an 
average — and  that’s  as  fair  as  any¬ 
thing  can  be — and  comes  up  with  a 
commercial  value  of  the  space  giv¬ 
en  the  hearings  as  $237,510,566.72. 

“That’s  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars — in  public  service,"  his  ad 
notes.  “It’s  jiLst  another  example 
of  newspapers  performing  their 
obligation  to  provide  the  news — 
whatever  it  is.  wherever  it  hap¬ 
pens.”  He  might  have  added  “what¬ 
ever  the  cost." 

Newspapers  were  quick  to  re¬ 
port  television’s  estimate  of  what 
the  hearings  were  costing.  We’re 
just  repeating  this  for  emphasis. 
But  not  until  Mr.  Cope’s  ad  did  we 
see  any  estimate  of  what  the  hear¬ 
ings  were  costing  the  newspapers. 
Seems  to  us  there  is  quite  a  story 
here  for  newspaper  promotion.  Our 
hat  is  off  to  Mr.  Cope  for  having 
tol.1  it.  It  ought  to  be  picked  up 
and  told  everywhere  over  the 
country  in  loud  but  modest  tones. 

Keeping  Them  Alive 

Just  to  show  you  what  a  news¬ 
paper  safety  campaign  can  accom¬ 
plish,  as  we  have  shown  in  this 
space  a  number  of  times,  let’s  go 
to  Kalispell.  Mont.,  in  the  north¬ 
west  part  of  the  state.  Kalispell  is 
the  county  seat  of  Flathead  Coun¬ 
ty.  Last  year,  Flathead  County, 
with  18  persons  killed  on  its  streets 
and  highways,  had  the  worst  traf¬ 
fic  safety  record  in  the  state. 

Then.  last  Christmas,  the  Daily 
Inter  Lake  of  Kalispell  started  a 
safety  campaign.  It  organized  the 
Flathead  County  Safety  Council, 
campaigned  day  in  and  day  out, 
with  news  stories,  pictures  and  edi¬ 
torials.  for  highway  safety. 

Six  months  of  the  campaign 
went  by.  The  campaign  proved 
succe.ssful.  So  far  this  year.  Flat- 
head  County  has  a  perfect  record 
— no  traffic  fatalities.  To  mark  the 
six  months.  Managing  Editor  Bob 
Paulos  devoted  the  front  page  to 
the  safety  campaign,  pushed  the 
regular  front  page  back  16  pages. 
Shows  what  can  be  done  if  you 


S.  C.  Paper  Prints 
'Peachy'  Edition 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
The  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Joiirnul's  edition  last  Sunday  was 
“peachy.” 

The  newspapers  distributed  their 
fifth  annual  edition  honoring  the 
$10,000,000  South  Carolina  fre.sh 
peach  industry,  as  the  1954  harvest 
got  under  way.  The  entire  edition 
again  was  printed  on  peach-colored 
paper  as  were  all  other  sections. 

The  10-page  peach  section  car¬ 
ried  1,000  inches  of  display  adver¬ 
tising.  Glen  W.  Naves  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  news  staff  again  prepared  news 
and  feature  copy. 

This  v^s  the  fourth  special  edi¬ 
tion  distributed  within  the  past  few 
days  by  the  Herald-Journal.  Others 
were  a  North  Carolina  Mountains 
vacation  section.  1,000  advertising 
inches;  a  South  Carolina  beaches 
vacation  edition,  1,800  advertising 
inches;  and  an  appliance  section, 
750  inches.  Larry  Childs  is  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  newspapers. 

In  the  Bag 

New  Jersey  is  called  the  Garden 
State,  and  as  long  ago  as  1938  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Even¬ 
ing  Record  staged  a  promotion  to 
make  Bergen  County  the  garden 
spot  of  the  Garden  State.  This  year. 
Promotion  Manager  Leonard  Gold- 
blatt  revived  the  promotion,  a 
yard  and  garden  contest,  and  at¬ 
tracted  252  entries  from  47  dif¬ 
ferent  municipalities.  Climax  of 
the  promotion  was  the  awarding  of 
prizes  by  Donald  C.  Borg,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  at  a  program 
that  filled  the  city’s  Civic  Center. 

Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal 
scored  with  its  second  annual  Car¬ 
nation  Empire  King  and  Queen 
Contest,  and  a  special  section 
marking  it.  Parents  of  more  than 
300  babies  from  six  months  to  3 
years  of  age  entered.  King  and 
Queen  each  won  a  $50  defense 
bond.  Prince  and  Princess  each 
won  a  $25  bond. 

■ 

U.P.  Adds  Asia  Link 

Tokyo 

The  United  Press  inaugurated  a 
new  daily  news  transmission  by 
radio  from  Djakarta.  Indonesia, 
this  week,  adding  another  impor¬ 
tant  link  in  the  service’s  communi¬ 
cations  system  in  Asia.  Transmis¬ 
sion  is  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Jordan.  U.P.  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Indonesian  capital. 
The  United  Press  now  has  trans¬ 
missions  in  Asia  from  Djakarta, 
Tokyo.  Manila,  Taipeh,  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore. 

■ 

Semi-Weekly  Now 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
The  Independent-Star,  Elizabeth 
City  daily  newspaper,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  publish  as  a 
semi-weekly  with  publication  days 
being  Thursday  and  Sunday,  in¬ 
stead  of  daily. 


Congregational 
Meeting  Spurs 
Doily  Coverage 

The  biennial  world  conference 
of  the  General  Council  of  Congre¬ 
gational  Christian  Churches  of¬ 
fered  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier  a  once-in-50-year 
opportunity  for  a  community  serv¬ 
ice  job  last  week. 

Held  at  sprawling  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  (in  the  center  of  downtown 
New  Haven)  with  over  3,000 
delegates  in  attendance,  the  New 
Haven  paper,  a  25,000-circulation 
morning  daily,  jumped  its  circu¬ 
lation  2,000  papers  a  day  for  the 
week  of  the  convention. 

Devoting  a  full  page  to  confer¬ 
ence  coverage  each  of  seven  days 
(June  23  through  30),  and  using 
60  and  72-point  lines  five  of  seven 
days,  the  Courier  despite  its  small 
size  was  able  to  provide  up  to  the 
minute  news  coverage  together 
with  34  pictures. 

Staffer  Florence  R.  Johnson, 
herself  a  Congregationalist,  pro¬ 
vided  both  running  and  sidebar 
stories,  and  page  one  leads  three 
of  the  days  were  used  under  the 
byline  of  George  Cornell,  AP  re¬ 
ligion  editor.  Mrs.  Johnson  pro¬ 
vided  outside  leads  each  of  the 
other  four  days. 

All  told,  the  Journal  -  Courier 
ran  off  14,500  extra  papers  the 
week  of  the  convention  proper, 
and  sent  out  over  1,200  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  each  day  all  over  the 
world,  from  England,  to  Alaska, 
to  the  Philippines,  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

National  and  international  pic 
ture  service  was  provided  through 
the  Courier  via  Wirephoto  every 
day  of  the  conference  and,  at  its 
conclusion,  the  General  Council 
in  a  resolution  from  the  floor  of 
the  assembly  voted  the  Journal- 
Courier  a  unique  accolade,  term¬ 
ing  New  Haven  press  coverage  of 
its  world  meeting  “the  best  in  his¬ 
tory.” 

Under  terms  of  convention 
rules,  the  Council  cannot  meet  in 
the  same  city  more  often  than 
once  in  25  years. 

■ 

2  Reporters  In 
Treasure  Hunt 

Harrisburg.  Pa, 

Two  Pennsylvania  State  House 
news  reporters  were  cruising  the 
.Atlantic  Coast  last  week  on  the 
sailing  vessel  “Ellse”  whose  crew 
is  looking  for  the  wreck  of  the 
British  sloop  “De  Braak,”  reputedly 
sunk  on  Cape  Henlopen  in  1798 
with  a  cargo  of  $80,000,000  in 
Spanish  gold  coins. 

As  guests  on  the  “treasure  hunt’’ 
cruise.  L.  R.  Lindgren  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  and  John  Koenig 
of  the  Associated  Press,  get  a  small 
share  of  the  treasure  hunting  ven¬ 
ture  and  could  benefit  if  the  expedi¬ 
tion  hit  the  jackpot. 
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Home  Town  Honors 
*Moon  Mullins*  Artist 


By  James  L.  Collings 

July  5  will  live  long  in  the  the  business  of  making  people 
memory  of  Frank  Henry  Willard,  laugh.  It  was  June  23,  1923,  to  be 
creator  of  ‘  Moon  Mullins”  (Chi-  exact,  when  his  creation  first  ap- 
CAGo  Tribune — New  York  News  peared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Syndicate.)  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

going  was  rough  before  its 
of  ALa'’"7u  \  T"  ^PP^^^ance.  Kicked  out  of  school 

n^aT  Th^  ®  i  a  claim 

‘‘Monn  ^  »  designated  tracer,  meantime  atteii&ing  art 

ins  day.  school  at  night,  from  which  he  was 

The  town  went  all  out  for  the  also  booted,  then,  when  WWI 
occasion.  The  husky,  good-natured  broke,  he  drew  a  cartoon  showing 
Mr.  Willard,  who  sometimes  uses 
the  slanguage  of  roughneck  Mul¬ 
lins,  got  a  three-foot  key  to  the 
city,  reviewed  as  guest  of  honor  a 
200-float  parade,  made  a  speech 
and  kLssed  the  queen  of  .Anna’s 
centennial  doings. 

Anna’s  population  is  only  5,000, 
but  there  were  60,000  persons  on 
hand  when  the  cartoonist  spoke. 

5-Yr.  Plan 

“It’s  great  to  be  back,  even  for 
a  few  days,”  he  said.  “In  five  years’ 
time  1  hope  to  be  able  to  retire  and 
return  here  for  good  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  life  among  my  child¬ 
hood  friends.” 

Standing  beside  him  at  City  Hall 
was  a  former  teacher  of  his,  Mrs. 

Ella  Jane  Pickles  Sanders,  the 
“Miss  Pickles”  of  his  strip. 

“I  tried  awfully  hard  to  teach 
this  boy  Frank  something,”  she 
said  to  the  audience,  “but  every 
time  1  turned  my  back  he  used  the 
margins  of  his  books  to  draw  car¬ 
toons.” 

Frank  Willard  started  early  in 


Moon  and  his  pals. 

This  launched  him  newspaper-  keep  turning  over  in  my  mind  what 
wise.  The  managing  editor  of  the  I  think  will  be  funny. 

Chicago  Tribune  gave  him  $15  for  “Rarely,  very  rarely,  1  get  at 
his  product.  It  was  encouragement  idea  from  a  letter  sent  in  by  a  fol- 
enough  to  make  him  quit  the  store  lower  of  the  strip, 
job.  “It’s  just  a  matter  of  not  run- 

The  next  day  President  Wilson’s  ning  dry  on  ideas.  I  personally  get 
wife  died.  This  prompted  him  to  a  laugh  out  of  lots  of  things  in 
do  a  cartoon  of  Uncle  Sam  hanging  life,  and  I  la^r  to  get  those  laughs 
a  wreath  on  the  White  House.  The  on  the  drawing  board, 
same  editor  gave  him  $10  for  it.  “Ferd  Johnson  (hLs  assistant)  j 
Steady  Job  and  I  work  Tuesday  right  through  i 

The  budding  artist  wanted  but-  Friday  each  week,  maybe  12  or  15 
ter  on  his  bread  every  day,  so  he  hours  each  of  those  days, 
applied  for  a  steady  job,  not  with  *  do  the  original  drawings  and 
the  Tribune  but  the  Chicago  Her-  dialogue  and  Ferd  d^s  the 
aid,  for  no  apparent  reason.  inking.  We  have  to  keep  four  or 

As  Frank  tells  it,  “I  went  over  five  weeks  ahead  on  our  daily 
to  see  James  Keeley  (of  the  Her-  10  weeks  ahead  on  the 

aid).  I  took  a  look  at  a  picture  on  Sunday  strip, 
his  desk  and  said;  ‘Say,  that’s  a  " 

helluva  swell  looking  dish.’  ScisTn  Joins  St.  Pete 

Keeney,  who  could  be  pretty  *  __  r'J'i 

stuffy,  roared  at  me:  ‘Young  man,  lUIieS  QS  WeWS  £iClltOr 
that’s  my  daughter!’  (This  anec-  St.  Petersburg,  Fla 

dote  and  other  information  here  Robert  B.  Seism,  formerly  man- 
comes  from  a  piece  by  Seymour  aging  editor  of  the  Evansville, 
Korman  that  appeared  in  the  (Ind.)  Courier,  has  joined  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  staff  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  as 
Magazine.)  news  editor — a  newly  created  job. 

Stuffy  or  not,  Mr.  Keeley  put  Times  Executive  Editor  Tom  C. 
the  brash  guy  on  the  payroll  at  Harris  said  growth  of  The  Times 
$20  a  week.  Frank  began  turning  and  expansion  of  its  news  territory 
out  “Tom,  Dick  and  Harry”  and  has  made  necessary  the  appoint- 
“City  Life.”  When  he  left  in  1917  ment  of  a  news  editor.  The  Times 
for  the  Army,  he  was  making  editorial  plan  never  has  included  a 
$87.50  a  week  (his  income  now  is  news  editor  before, 
not  too  far  from  six  figures,  ac-  Mr.  Seism,  a  graduate  of  De- 
cording  to  Mr.  Korman.)  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

He  says  he  was  a  lousy  soldier,  served  most  of  his  newspaper 
going  in  as  a  corporal,  coming  out  career  with  the  Courier  as  sports 
in  the  same  capacity.  At  any  rate,  writer  and  later  city  editor  and 
when  he  got  out  of  service,  he  had  managing  editor.  For  a  short  time 
to  recapture  his  drawing  skill.  He  he  was  with  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
took  a  lot  of  the  rust  off  while  Herald  as  a  reporter  and  copy 
working  for  King  Features,  do-  reader.  More  recently  he  was  a 
ing  the  “Out  of  Luck  Club”  and  correspondent  in  Spain  for  the 
“Penny  Ante”  cartoons.  Hew  York  Daily  News. 

Big  Break  At  the  same  time  it  was  an- 

What  he  considers  his  big  break  nounced  that  Joseph  F.  Yauch 
came  when  the  late  Jo.seph  Pat-  who,  during  the  last  18  months, 
terson,  publisher  of  the  New  York  has  been  a  circulation  consultant 
News,  told  him  he  wanted  him  to  to  newspapers  in  New  York  City, 
do  a  comic  strip  featuring  a  side-  New  Hampshire,  Nevada  and  Cali- 
walk-brawl-style  character.  fornia,  became  circulation  director 

The  publisher  suggested  the  first  of  the  Times  July  8. 
name  of  Moon,  because,  in  Frank’s  Mr.  Yauch  succeeds  Mr.  Robert 
words,  “in  those  days  (1923)  C.  Burns  who  resigned  early  in 
everyone  was  drinking  or  talking  June. 

about  moonshine  liquor.”  Mr.  Yauch  is  from  Fort  Smith, 

The  second  name  was  picked  .Ark.  He  was  formerly  Long  Island 
from  a  Bronx  (N.Y.)  telephone  circulation  representative  of  the 
directory  by  Captain  Patterson,  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  circulation 
who  then  proceeded  to  tell  Frank  manager  of  Newsday. 
just  what  type  guy  he  wanted  Moon  Mr.  Yauch  pioneered  Summer 
Mullins  to  be.  camping  and  vocational  guidance 

Mr.  Korman  asked  Mr.  Willard  for  carrier  boys  and  in  1949 
where  he  gets  his  ideas.  ceived  the  International  Circula- 

The  cartoonist  replied;  tion  Managers’  award  for  having 

“I  just  keep  an  eye  open.  I  the  best  carrier  boy  program  in  the 
watch  people.  I  watch  events.  I  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Frank  Willard 


Maxims  for  MILLIONS 


The  commonplace  one  truthfully  says ...  capsule 
wisdom  often  helps  more  than  medicine  man’s 
A  capsules . . .  and  guiding  proverbs  better  for 
U  people  than  guided  missiles . . . 


Ching  ChoM 

The  pigtail  philosopher  purveys  popular  and  practical 
aphorisms ...  that  take  the  bumps  out  of  the  road ...  by-pass 
detours ...  put  smiles  on  faces  and  cheer  in  hearts!  A  tonic 
for  readers  and  circulation,  this  feature  is  followed  by  millions 
of  all  ages,  both  genders,  and  every  income  bracket . . .  wins 
friends  everywhere!  It  is  wisely  written ...  for  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager.. . 

Chicago  Trihune^Neu?  York  JYews 

Noirm  Hulldlna-  .Vf>rr  York 
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Weekly  Papers  Potential 
For  Service  is  Unlimited 


Its  Role  in  the  Fight  for  People's 
Right  to  Know  Is  Important  One 

By  Norman  W.  Harrington 
Editor-Manager,  Easton  (Md.)  Star-Democrat 


TiiFRf:  WAS  A  lime  in  the  not  too 
distant  past  when  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  office  wa>  the  dirtiest  place 
in  town,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  and 
the  editor  dressed  in  keeping. 

There  was  a  pot-bellied  stove  to 
one  side  of  a  vquare  room;  a  roll 
top  desk  with  copie.s  of  Publishers’ 
Auxiliury,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Graphic  Arts  Monthly,  new  car  an¬ 
nouncements  from  1919  on,  and 
state  manuals  piled  ceiling-high, 
not  to  mention  the  multitude  of 
calendars  which  adorned  the  walls 
and  the  back  copies  and  exchanges 
which  cluttered  all  available  desk 
space  and  .^5  per  cent  of  the  floor. 

Many  Improvements 

The  bank  account  was  flat,  if 
exLstent,  and  the  paper’s  prestige 
was  about  as  low  as  its  claims  for 
circulation  were  high. 

The  only  resemblance  this  de¬ 
scription  has  to  the  vast  majority 
of  weekly  newspapers  today  would 
possibly  be  the  low  bank  account 
.  .  .  low  because,  by  and  large, 
publishers  have  been  pouring  an 
unprecedented  volume  of  dollars 
into  improvements  and  expansion 
of  plant  and  equipment. 

The  weekly  newspaper  has  be¬ 
come  a  responsible  member  of  a 
town's  business  community. 

The  office  is  modern  and  there 
is  a  modern  plant  to  back  it  up. 
Circulation  is  audited  or  other¬ 
wise  verified.  Gone  are  the  office 
clutter  and  the  editor’s  dirty  shirt. 
He  may  hot  yet  be  the  best  dressed 
man  in  town,  drive  the  sportiest 
car,  nor  desire  to  be  or  do  either, 
but  certainly  he  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  man  to  be  found  on  the 
Main  Street  of  American  commu¬ 
nities  today. 

One  reason  for  this,  perhaps,  is 
that  in  today’s  supersonic  world, 
weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers 
find  themselves  among  the  few 
media  of  mass  communication  re¬ 
taining  the  public’s  interest  for 
longer  than  a  scanning  of  pages  or 
the  flick  of  a  T\'  dial  .  .  .  although 
I  believe  all  media  have  their  fields 
and  serve  well  in  them. 

Fulfill  Natural  Desire 

But  people  being  people,  they 
still  like  to  read  about  themselves 
and  their  neighbors  .  .  .  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  always  will. 

Only  the  weekly  and  the  small 
daily  newspapers  can  fulfill  this 
natural  desire.  If  they  do  so  ade- 
qua'e’y  t'^ey  find  themselves  suc- 


( Digest  of  an  address  before  the 
weekly  members  of  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
recently.  Mr.  Harrington  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Maryland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.) 

'cessful  and  influential  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  large  daily,  radio 
or  TV  competition. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  lay 
down  a  formula  for  success  in  the 
community  newspaper  field,  I 
would  say  place  emphasis  on  local 
pictures,  local  news,  and  local  edi¬ 
torials  in  that  order. 

That’s  probably  old  hat,  but 
you’d  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  editors  and  publishers  who  still 
fail  to  realize  their  potential  by 
pursuing  this  simple  formula. 

Once  readership  and  believabil- 
ity  are  gained  through  this  empha¬ 
sis  on  local  reporting,  a  weekly 
newspaper’s  potential  for  construc¬ 
tive  service  to  its  community  is  un¬ 
limited. 

And  I  believe  a  newspaper  must 
really  .serve  its  community  to  be 
worth  its  paper  and  ink. 

There  are  times  when  we  must 
.  .  .  with  prudence,  of  course,  for¬ 
get  the  cash  register. 

If  an  event  is  worth  a  picture 
layout  and  you  have  to  run  two 
extra  pages  because  of  it  .  .  .  then 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
do  it. 

I’m  inclined  to  count  such  de- 
cision.s  as  less  an  expense  than  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  your 
newspaper. 

You’ll  spend  $10,000  for  a  new 
machine  to  set  type,  but  will  you 
invest  a  few  dollars  to  pay  some¬ 
one  to  do  a  really  thorough-going 
feature  article  on  some  aspect  of 
the  town  government  that  needs 
modernizing? 

We’re  all  guilty  of  the  same 
short-sightedness  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Aggressive  and  Fearless 

Newspapers  in  general,  and 
weeklies  in  particular,  face  a  chal¬ 
lenge  in  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  news,  and  the  expansion 
of  old  sources. 

’Rounding  the  beat  of  the  court¬ 
house,  the  town  office,  and  the  po¬ 
lice  station  remains  a  necessary 
function  and  responsibility  but  in 
today’s  journalism  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  readers  who  two  or  three 
decades  ago  contented  themselves 
with  activities  centered  in  the  home 


now  participate  in  growing  meas¬ 
ure  in  parent-teacher  associations, 
civic  clubs,  recreation  programs, 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  women’s 
clubs,  adult  hobby  groups  and  what 
have  you  .  .  .  and  they  want  to 
read  about  what  they  are  interest¬ 
ed  in. 

It  is  only  good  business  on  our 
part  to  see  that  they  are  given  the 
opportunity. 

It  is  well  and  good  for  someone 
in  a  position  such  as  I  occupy  to 
declare  that  you  should  have  an 
aggressive,  fearless  editorial  policy. 

A  person  who  would  do  that  has 
probably  never  written  a  contro¬ 
versial  editorial  or  conducted  an 
aggressive  campaign  for  this  or 
that  project  aimed  at  civic  better¬ 
ment  in  a  small  community.  If  he 
had,  he  would  know  that  the  force¬ 
ful  stand  taken  by  a  metropolitan 
daily  is  one  thing;  the  forthright 
editorial  in  the  small  daily  or  coun¬ 
try  weekly  is  quite  another.  An 
editor  in  a  small  community  must 
be  prepared  to  defend  verbally 
everything  he  writes  with  everyone 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Picking  a  real  fight  is  more  than 
a  notion  when  you’re  going  to  have 
to  face  the  people  you’re  fighting 
on  the  street  every  day,  not  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  fight  but 
for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Limited  Controversy 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  es¬ 
cape  from  at  least  limited  contro¬ 
versy  if  we  are  to  do  an  effective 
editorial  job.  We  must  resign  our¬ 
selves  to  that  as  a  peril  of  our  pro¬ 
fession.  Yet  there  are  ways  and 
ways  of  presenting  arguments.  If 
we  appear  always  to  have  a  chip 
on  our  shoulder  we  soon  find  this 
type  of  editorial  aggressiveness 
doesn’t  wear  well,  even  with 
friends.  It  is  entirely  possible,  I 
believe,  to  be  pasitive  without  be¬ 
ing  vindictive,  and  still  to  be  just 
as  effective  in  an  editorial  stand. 

Successful  development  of  this 
technique  is  guaranteed  to  reduce 
a  tendency  to  ulcers,  improve  di¬ 
gestion  and  even  lengthen  an 
editor’s  life  span. 

Our  role  in  our  community 
.should  never  be  confined  to  that 
of  a  critic. 

I  feel  we  should  strike  out  edi¬ 
torially  in  furtherance  of  those 
things  which  we  feel  will  be  of 
benefit  to  our  community,  and 
which  nobody  else  seems  willing  to 
undertake. 

In  other  words,  we  should  be 
prepared  and  willing  to  do  the  dirty 
work  ourselves. 

It  is  true  that  mast  projects 
within  our  editorial  ken  would 
normally  come  under  this  or  that 
state,  county  or  city  agency.  Yet 
quite  often  public  officials  are  lazy 


(editors  are,  too)  or  they  feel  ai  I 
idea  may  be  good  but  lacks  publk  I 
support.  Whatever  the  reason,  if  I 
we  are  convinced  this  or  that  proj-  J 
ect  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  j 
community,  we  should  fight  to  I 
arouse  the  public  support  which  ^ 
will  spur  those  officials  responsible  > 
to  prompt,  sensible  action. 

And  if  action  isn’t  forthcomini  ■ 
then  we  should  most  assuredly  raise  t 
hell.  But  there  will  be  a  differ- 
ence  then.  The  public  will  be  ■ 
with  us.  4 

Command  Respect  ^ 

You  must  lead,  yet  not  surge  ^ 
too  far  ahead  of  the  crowd  lest  I 
you  lase  your  effectiveness  by  com¬ 
ing  to  be  regarded  as  impractical 
or  visionary. 

You  must  criticize,  yet  endeavor  • 
to  be  constructive  in  your  criticism, 
even  when  others  are  not.  i 

You  must  maintain  a  reputation  * 
for  journalistic  integrity  that  will  | 
reflect  credit  upon  your  newspaper  | 
profession.  , 

For,  to  the  people  in  your  town, 
you  are  your  profes.sion.  You  are 
the  press. 

It  is  by  your  actions  that  the 
press  of  the  nation  will  be  judged, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  people  of 
your  area  toward  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  press  will  be  formed  ' 
and  guided. 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  American  journalism  than 
that  every  editor  and  publLsher,  in 
his  own  community,  conduct  him¬ 
self  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  possible  respect, 
confidence  and  prestige. 

I  say  this  because  all  too  often, 
of  late,  the  pre.ss  has  suffered  a 
bad  press. 

We  face  fights  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  because,  here¬ 
tofore,  wc  have  failed  to  identify 
that  freedom  with  the  individual 
citizen  rather  than  with  the  news¬ 
paper  profession. 

Police  Freedom 

Only  recently  have  we  embarked 
upon  a  campaign  to  warn  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  communities  that  when 
public  officials  suppress  news  of 
government  it  is  not  freedom  of 
the  press  that  is  imperilled,  but  the 
individual  citizen’s  right  to  know 
the  workings  of  his  government  in 
our  democracy. 

As  editors  we  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  police  freedom  at  the 
gras.s  roots. 

It  is  we  who  should  be  the  first 
to  move  against  attempts  to  sup¬ 
press  news,  or  to  usurp  other  Con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees. 

We  are  the  instruments  for  im¬ 
plementing  our  people’s  right  to 
know. 

When  wc.  through  laziness,  ne¬ 
glect  or  indifference  fail  to  exercise 
our  right  of  inquiry  in  the  people’s 
behalf,  we  invite  restrictions. 

For  a  freedom  ignored,  is  a 
freedom  lost. 

No  newspaper  is  too  large  or  too 
small  to  fight  aggressively  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Shooting  Pix  Weekly  Papers 

OhtCnnGCl  in  continued  from  page  68 

Lucky  SrGOk  preservation  of  our  people's  right 

You  are  never  alone  in  that  fight 


Indianapolis.  Ind. 


The  Indianapolis  Times  got  the  once  it  is  started,  but  the  decision 
kind  of  a  lucky  break  last  week  to  give  battle  more  often  than  not 
that  promotion  managers  dream  is  yours  alone, 
about,  when  they  dream  pleasant  Had  Editor  Paul  Fitzgerald  of 
dreams.  the  Cecil  Whig  at  Elkton  decided 


about,  when  they  dream  pleasant  Had  Editor  Paul  Fitzgerald  of 
dreams.  the  Cecil  Whig  at  Elkton  decided 

Chief  Photographer  Lloyd  Wal-  pot  to  vehemently  protest  being 
ton  and  Promotion  Editor  Dean  barred  from  a  meeting  of  the  Elk- 
Smith  were  shooting  a  promotion-  ton  Town  Council  four  years  ago, 
al  movie  in  the  newsroom  when  Maryland  might  not  have  seen  an 
a  flash  came  over  the  police  ra-  Open  Session  Law. 

**  A  of  «-<•  «■.  •  ••  t _ a  _  ^ 


dio,  “A 
police.” 


maniac  is  shooting  at 


The  Elkton  incident  alerted 
Maryland  newspapers  and,  ulti- 


Mr.  Walton  and  Mr.  Smith  had  piately,  the  public  in  other  parts  of 
been  hoping  ®  news  situ^ion  jq  instances  where  public 

to  use  as  the  highlight  of  the  film,  officials  were  seeking  to  conduct 
and  of  course  this  was  it.  Mr.  jj^g  public’s  business  in  private. 
Smith  grabbed  a  batch  of  fr«h  Time  and  again  the  Maryland 
film  and  pitched  it  to  Mr.  Walton  Association  adopted  resolu- 

as  the  photographer  streaked  for  ,5^^^  of  these  infringe- 

the  door.  ments  of  the  public’s  right  to  know 

Result;  150  feet  of  daring  on-  upj  suggesting  Legislative  action, 
the-spot  coverage  of  the  blazing  jt  vvas  not  until  last  year,  how- 
two-hoiir  battle  between  a  crazed  ever,  that  an  opien  session  bill  was 
gunman  and  200  police,  ending  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  Mary- 

in  the  madman’s  death  and  the  land,  only  to  be  emasculated  and 

wounding  of  eight  police.  ultimately  interred  by  a  group  of 

First  on  Scene  12  lawyers  who  then  comprised  the 

It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Walton  Senate’s  Judicial  Proceedings  Com- 
was  the  first  photographer  on  the  mittee. 


scene,  and  the  last  to  leave. 

But  what  does  a  newspaper  do 


This  year  it  was  a  different  story. 
The  public  had  become  interest- 


with  150  feet  of  movie  film?  The  ed  .  .  .  had  begun  to  recognize  the 
Times  came  up  with  the  answer  fight  for  free  access  to  the  news 
to  that  one  in  nothing  flat:  TV!  was  really  a  battle  in  their  own  be- 

Arrangements  were  quickly  half, 
made  with  one  of  the  television  Then,  too,  it  was  an  election 
stations  with  which  the  paper  co-  year. 

operates — WTTV  in  Bloomington  The  bill  went  through  both 
—to  show  the  film  several  times,  houses  of  the  General  Assembly 
with  the  Times  getting  appropri-  with  less  than  token  opposition  and 
ate  credit  and  extra  prints  of  the  was  signed  by  the  Governor  to 


film. 

The  gun  battle  ended  a  little 
after  3  p.m. 


become  law  June  1. 

The  measure  is  not  a  perfect  one. 
It  represents  a  start  in  the  right 


At  6:30  p.m.,  after  some  super-  direction, 
speed  darkroom  work,  the  Times  One  critic'usm  has  been  that  it 
was  on  the  air  with  it.  The  film  carries  no  punitive  clause. 


was  again  telecast  at  10:30  p.m 


Another  has  been  its  provision 


A  copy-print  was  rushed  to  the  for  executive  sessions, 
airport  and  flown  to  New  York  Whether  these  will  actually 
where  it  was  shown  the  following  prove  shortcomings  remains  to  be 
morning  on  Dave  Garroway  s  na- 


Safety  Pix  Display 
For  'Fourth'  Diiveis 

Stamford,  Conn. 

The  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
used  a  window  display  of  auto  ac¬ 
cident  pictures  for  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  Fourth  of  July  to  teach 
the  importance  of  safe  driving  over 
the  holiday  weekend. 

The  pictures,  taken  by  Staff  Pho¬ 
tographer  Arnold  Walter,  included 
some  fatals  and  all  showed  the  re- 
-sult  of  crashes.  They  were  dis¬ 
played  both  in  the  main  office  in 
Stamford  and  the  New  Canaan 
branch  office.  Over  the  picture  dis¬ 
play  was  the  printed  legend: 
“Drive  Safely  Over  the  4th.” 

It  was  noticed  that  the  pictures 
drew  more  attention  from  passers- 
by  than  the  usual  display  of  daily 
news  pictures. 

quarrels  regarding  access  to  the 
news  are  insoluble. 

Often  it  is  differing  definitions  of 
what  constitutes  news  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  agreement. 

We  could  accomplish  much,  I 
feel,  by  sitting  down  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  own  communities  to  air 
differing  viewpoints  and,  at  the 
least,  work  out  positive  areas  of 
agreement. 

We  can  and  we  must  be  pace 
setters  for  our  communities. 

In  the  end.  our  thanks  for  a  job 
well  done  will  be  that  our  papers 
will  be  respected  and  successful 
because  of  it  and,  more  important, 
our  communities  will  be  better 
places  in  which  to  live  as  a  result 
of  our  having  passed  that  way. 

■ 

Founder's  Daughter 
Honored  by  Edition 

Altoona,  Pa. 

An  80th  anniversary  edition  of 
the  Altoona  Mirror  June  12  was 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  A.  J.  Holtzin- 
ger,  only  surviving  child  of  the 
founder  of  the  Mirror  Printing 
Company,  Harry  Slep.  She  was 
born  shortly  after  the  paper  began. 


NLRB  Rules 

continued  from  page  7 

breakdown  of  salary  ranges  and 
number  of  employcN  in  each  cate¬ 
gory,  names  of  all  the  unit  em¬ 
ployes.  seniority  li>t.  schedule  of 
pay  rates  and  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  each. 

NLRB,  with  one  dissenting  vote, 
held  that  Section  9  (A)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  requires  that  the 
bargaining  unit  be  given  “all  wage 
information  essential  which  is  rea¬ 
sonably  available  only  from  the 
employer’s  records.  .  .  .  Refusal  by 
an  employer  to  supply  such  neces¬ 
sary  information  makes  impassible 
the  full  development  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  negotiations  which 
the  statute  is  intended  to  achiece. 
It  therefore  constitutes  a  violation 
of  Section  8  (A)  (5)  of  the  Act. 
This  doctrine  extends  to  a  union’s 
right  to  request  and  receive  from 
the  employer  the  names  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  appropriate  unit  to¬ 
gether  with  their  individual  wage 
rates. 

“It  is  sufficient  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  sought  by  the  union  is 
related  to  the  issues  involved  in 
collective  bargaining,  and  that  no 
specific  need  as  to  a  particular  is¬ 
sue  must  be  shown.” 

(Jther  NLRB  decisions  last 
week : 

lncrea.sed  the  amount  of  direct 
outflow  of  interstate  business  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  a  company  under 
its  jurisdiction  from  $25,0()<)  a  year 
to  $50,000  a  year; 

Increased  the  amount  of  good.s 
or  services  that  must  be  supplied 
to  interstate  companies  to  bring 
the  supplier  under  the  Board’s 
jurisdiction  from  $50,000  to  $1(M),- 
0(K)  a  year; 

■ 

Nunlist  Elected 

Marshall  B.  Nunlist  has  been 
elected  vicepresident,  finance,  and 
treasurer  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Joseph 
L.  .Auer,  president  of  the  company. 


tionwide  NBC-TV  show. 

Add  those  “extra  dividends’ 


Job  for  the  Press  Now 


the  fact  that  the  entire  footage  Jhe  law  wdl  have  to  be  policed, 

will  give  the  Times’  promotion  press  The 

movie  a  once-in-a-lifetime  picture  open  meetings  must  be  covered  and 
of  newsmen  at  work,  and  you  un-  executive 

derstand  why  Dean  Smith  consid-  '‘es;sions  duly  re^rted. 
ers  himself  just  about  the  luckiest  ^  ®  f to  the 

promotion  editor  alive.  slightest  infringements,  lest,  given 


Daily  Uses  'Primer' 

A  “Primer  for  Americans”  was 
featured  on  the  July  4  cover  page 
of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune- 
Star's  rotogravure  section.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Frank  Shannon,  advertising 
director,  the  edition  was  circulated 
into  47,742  homes.  Copy  for  the 
primer  was  conceived  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
and  his  associate,  Thomas  W. 
Lapham. 


The  need  is  to  be  alert  to  the 
slightest  infringements,  lest,  given 
reign,  they  trample  us  in  a  morass 
of  court  rules  of  conduct,  bureau¬ 
cratic  edicts  and  executive  orders. 

We  must  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed  of  their  Constitutional 
right  to  know  .  .  .  particularly 
where  the  operations  of  their 
governments  are  concerned.  We 
must  remind  our  readers  again 
and  again  that  we  are  but  the  in¬ 
struments  for  implementing  their 
right  to  know  .  .  .  that  when  that 
right  is  denied,  their  own  freedom 
is  curtailed  in  direct  proportion. 

1  cannot  believe  that  any  of  our 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 

Then  why  not  subscrihe  now  and  have  a  copy  of  E&P 

Bent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay  you  to 

have  a  “Freah”  I  ~ 

copy  delivered  to  '  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  TO 

1  MY  HOME  FOR  THE  NEXT  52 
your  home  where  j  ISSUES  ($6.50) 

relaxation  and  |  q  check  enclosed  o  Bill  me  later 

E&P  easy-chair  |  Name . 

reading  go  hand-  [  Address . 

in-hand.  |  Ci,y  . Zone. ..  .State.  > 
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continued  from  page  11 


to  San  Salvador  to  cover  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  the  Guatemalan 
government  and  the  rebels,  with 
John  E.  Puerifoy,  U.  S.  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Guatemala,  acting  as  medi¬ 
ator  at  the  invitation  of  both  sides. 
Thereafter,  on  July  2,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  went  by  car  to  Guatemala 
City,  arriving  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  the  same  day  as  did  the  rebel 
leader.  Col.  Castillo  Armas,  and 
also  Prescott  and  Abney. 

Rugged  Terrain 

These  two  had  had  a  rugged 
time  of  it  to  reach  their  destina¬ 
tion,  making  their  way  by  plane, 
by  truck  and  by  mule,  over  smug¬ 
glers’  trails  over  the  mountains  and 
fording  swirling  streams,  swollen 
by  heavy  rainfall. 

Mr.  Prescott  kept  a  diary  of  his 
and  Abney’s  trip.  It  follows: 

“Neuvo  Octepeque,  Honduras, 
June  27:  Covering  Guatemala’s 
civil  war  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 
For  three  days,  tried  fruitlessly  to 
arrange  airlift  from  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  to  rebels’  headquarters 
across  border.  None  of  airlines  or 
pilots  will  risk  a  plane  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  zone.  But  for  $600  we  corre¬ 
spondents  hired  a  DC-3  for  the 
short  hop  here — a  rebel  supply 
base  near  the  border. 

“Esquipulas,  Guatemala,  June 
28:  Reached  Esquipulas,  the  first 
city  taken  by  the  rebels  late  this 
afternoon.  Left  Nuevo  Octepeque 
yesterday  for  50-mile  mule  ride 
along  smugglers’  trail  over  moun¬ 
tains  in  heavy  rain. 

“Never  rode  a  mule  before,  but 
he  was  smarter  than  me  and  navi¬ 
gated  the  slippery,  dangerous  trail 
safely.  Mule  skinner  named  Jose 
swam  beasts  across  two  flooded 
rivers  while  I  teetered  across 
rickety  suspension  bridges.  Over¬ 
nighted  in  tiny  village  of  Santeafe 
just  inside  Honduras.  Ate  beans 
and  eggs  and  it  finest  meal  in  life. 
Slept  on  rainswept  stone  veranda. 
Heard  rumor  President  Arbenz  re¬ 
signed,  but  junta  took  over  and 
war  still  on. 

3  More  Rivers 

“Crossed  border  in  tropical  for¬ 
est  high  in  mountains.  Guard  posts 
deserted,  which  just  as  well  since 
we  don’t  have  visas.  Forded  three 
more  rivers  and  all  clothes  soaked 
when  mule  almost  drowned.  Col. 
Orlos  Recinos  welcomed  us  here, 
staged  parade,  showed  off  Commie 
prisoners  and,  best  of  all,  arranged 
nice  soft  army  cot  in  headquarters. 

“Chiquimula,  Guatemala,  June 
29:  Arrived  in  this  rebel  head¬ 
quarters  at  midday.  Saw  troops  off 
from  Esquipulas  to  mop  up  dan¬ 
gerous  Communist  remnants  in 
mountains.  SJomewhat  nervously 
rode  a  supply  truck  here  through 
winding  mountains  passes  where 
guerrillas  been  ambushing  Libera¬ 
tion  forces  regularly.  Got  scare 
when  one  revolutionary  cut  loose 


with  burp  gun  at  mountain  cat. 
But  it  must  have  been  Communists’ 
day  off.  Met  Col.  Carlos  Castillo 
Armas,  who  impressed  me  as 
quiet,  soft-spoken,  determined  man. 

“He  speaks  good  English.  Bil¬ 
leted  in  the  village’s  bawdy  house, 
wlhioh  been  converted  to  army 
hotel.  Chiquimula,  which  been  re¬ 
ported  burned  out  by  fierce  air 
br,-nbin<».  virtually  unscratched. 
Few  bullet-pocked  walls.  Lots 
troops,  well-armed,  but  ragged, 
wearing  straw  sombreros.  All 
fiercely  anti-Communist. 

“Rebels  and  army  skirmishing 
at  big  military  garrison  town  Za- 
capa  in  flatlands  on  other  side  of 
mountains  about  15  miles  away. 
Puddlejumper  planes  dropping 
light  bombs  on  fort. 

“Castillo  refused  allow  me  go 
front  because  situation  ‘too  fluid.’ 
Tonight  two  army  officers  crossed 
lines  under  truce  flag  and  began 
talk  surrender  of  fortress.  This 
probably  means  first  step  fall  Gua¬ 
temalan  government. 

Cactus  and  Thom 
“Chiquimula,  June  30:  Stole  a 
ride  to  front.  Reached  most  ad¬ 
vanced  rebel  outpost.  Occasional 
patrol  skirmished  with  enemy  pa¬ 
trols,  but  all  cactus  and  thorn 
bushes  make  it  impossible  to  see 
enemy  who  probably  only  armed 
Communist  farmers. 

“Understaind  Castillo  gone  to 
Salvador  to  discuss  armistice,  and 
Zacapa  surrendered  uncondition¬ 
ally.  Apparently  this  final  blow  to 
juntas  and  Castillo  won  fight  drive 
Communists  outta  Guatemala. 

“It  most  difficult  get  dispatches 
out  of  here  since  must  depend  on 
friendly  rebel  couriers.  Other  com¬ 
munication  across  border  impos¬ 
sible. 

“Chiquimula,  July  1 :  Spent 
most  day  running  back  and  forth 
four  blocks  to  airstrip  lugging 
camera  and  heavy  portable  type¬ 
writer  on  false  alarms  that  Cas¬ 
tillo  returned  from  San  Salvador 
talks.  Zacapa  fallen  but  rebels  un¬ 
occupying  until  leader  returns.  Just 
before  midnight  headquarters 
alarmed  by  sound  gunfire,  but  just 
patrol  commander  testing  guns. 

“Chiquimula,  July  2:  Heard  ra¬ 
dio  report  Castillo  signed  armistice 
and  will  take  part  new  junta. 
Grumbling  starts  immediately  at 
headquarters  where  many  officers 
feel  sold  down  river  in  not  gaining 
complete  control  government.  Cas¬ 
tillo  returns,  explains  couldn’t 
fight  new  anti-Communist  govern¬ 
ment  and  wanted  ‘no  more  kill¬ 
ing.’  Top  officials  threaten  overturn 
of  government  and  from  here  peace 
looks  shaky. 

“Guatemala  City,  July  3:  Ar¬ 
rived  here  at  4  a.m.,  dead  tired 
after  14-hour  trip  in  bus  into  Gua¬ 
temala  City  from  Chiquimula — 
only  125  miles  away.  Castillo  flew 
to  Guatemala  City,  so  yesterday 
14  correspondents  commandeered 
a  bus  and  headed  for  the  capital 
with  a  rebel  safe-conduct  pass. 
This  got  us  past  no-man’s  land  and 


one  roadblock  where  soldier  armed 
with  machine  gun  looked  as  if  he 
would  be  pleased  to  cut  loose  at 
the  gringos. 

‘Yanqui  Masterminds’ 

“The  war  zone  on  both  sides  of 
the  lines  shows  little  damage.  Ap¬ 
parently  no  real  fighting  ever  took 
place.  Villagers  friendly,  but  look 
askance  at  Americans,  whom  we 
learn  they  erroneously  think  are 
‘yanqui’  pilots  and  officers  master¬ 
minding  war.  Main  road  across 
Guatemala  is  the  worst  ever  seen. 

“United  Press  correspondent 
Francis  McCarthy  arrived  after 
overnight  drive  from  peace  talks  in 
San  Salvador.  Together  covered 
hero’s  welcome  for  Castillo,  who 
arrived  in  U.  S.  Embassy  plane  to 
form  new  government.  Enthusiasm 
terrific  and  prospects  for  lasting 
anti-Communist  regime  good  if 
Castillo  can  appease  unhappy  rebel 
followers.” 

International  News  Service  had 
a  team  of  correspondents  and  pho¬ 
tographers  in  the  war  zone  within 
hours  after  the  revolution  was  pro¬ 
claimed. 

Speak  Spanish 

They  included  Joseph  U.  Hin- 
shaw,  chief  of  the  INS  Latin 
American  desk  in  Washington,  and 
John  Wix,  chief  of  the  INS  Mex¬ 
ico  City  bureau — both  Spanish¬ 
speaking  American  newsmen  well- 
versed  in  the  Communist  problems 
of  Central  America;  Sam  &hulman 
and  David  Cicero,  veteran  war 
photographers  for  International 
News  Photos.  All  reached  their  re- 
snective  assigned  destinations  by 
plane. 

Mr.  Wix  followed  the  forces  of 
Castillo  Armas  into  the  field  and 
obtained  the  only  statement  under 
Castillo  Armas’  own  name  and  in 
his  own  handwriting  on  his  aims 
of  government.  Mr.  Wix.  traveling 
by  muleback'  with  the  liberation 
army,  relayed  his  copy  and  also 
pictures  back  to  Tegucicalpa  by 
courier. 

Upon  Castillo  Armas’  return  to 
his  Chiquimula,  Guatemala,  head¬ 
quarters  from  the  San  Salvador 
peace  meetings,  Mr.  Wix  inter¬ 
viewed  the  liberation  leader  and 
filed  comprehensively  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  new  government. 

Mr.  Hinshaw,  meanwhile,  cov¬ 
ered  liberation  army  headquarters 
and  later  flew  to  San  Salvador  to 
cover  peace  negotiations  that  ended 
the  war.  Subsequently,  he  went  to 
Guatemala  City  to  cover  the  ar¬ 
rival  there  of  the  victorious  Cas¬ 
tillo  Armas  and  Provisional  Presi¬ 
dent  Monzon. 

Assisting  the  INS  “war  team” 
were  Joaquin  Mendez,  INS  regular 
Guatemala  City  correspondent; 
Jovel  Mendez,  its  San  Salvador 
correspondent,  and  Michade  Valle, 
its  Tegucicalpa  correspondent. 

Student  Turns  Reporter 
Philip  G.  Reed,  INS  managing 
editor,  said  that  an  unexpected 
bonus  for  INS  came  early  in  the 
fighting  from  Frank  Baker,  Jr.,  a 
Harvard  University  student  from 


New  York  who  was  attempting  to 
drive  with  a  schoolmate  from  the 
United  States  to  South  Americj 
in  their  English  sports  car. 

Mr.  Reed  said  that  Baker  and 
his  companion  arrived  at  the  Gu». 
temalan  border  just  about  the  time 
the  fighting  began  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  harrowing  experiences  reached 
Guatemala  City.  There  Baker  dic¬ 
tated  via  telephone  to  INS  in  New 
York  an  eyewitness  story  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy.  Mr.  Reed  added 
that  Baker’s  story  either  caught 
the  Guatemalan  censor  off  guard 
or  his  call  was  permitted  to  go 
through  because  of  the  point  ol 
origin. 

Mr.  Reed  said  that  due  to  the 
slowness  of  cables  INS  used  the 
radio-telephone  to  a  great  extent 
and  usually  obtained  fairly  fast 
connections. 

Edwin  C.  Stein,  editor  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  reported 
that  INP  serviced  a  total  of  147 
pictures  on  the  story  and  that  90 
per  cent  of  these  were  transmitted 
direct  to  INP  clients  from  special 
Soundphoto  relay  points  set  up  in 
the  Nlexico  City,  New  Orleans 
and  Miami  bureaus. 

Mr.  Stein  particularly  praised 
the  work  of  Schulman  and  Cicero, 
photographers,  which  resulted  in 
INP  servicing  pictures  from  the 
war  front  on  June  23.  Schulman, 
who  achieved  world-wide  fame  as 
a  World  War  II  photographer,  and 
Cicero,  who  spent  three  years  in 
Korea  as  a  war  photographer, 
were  among  the  first  photographers 
to  reach  the  war  zone. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution 
was  proclaimed,  Schulman  left 
New  York  by  plane  for  Tegucical¬ 
pa,  Honduras,  to  join  Col.  Carlos 
Castillo  Armas’  forces  in  the  field. 
At  the  same  time,  Cicero  and  C.  I. 
Nichols  of  the  INP  Los  Angeles 
bureau  flew  to  Meixco  City.  Cicero 
continued  on  to  the  Guatemala 
border  at  Tapachula,  Mexico,  and 
subsequently  went  into  San  Sal¬ 
vador  to  photograph  the  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Nichols  remained  in 
Mexico  City  to  coordinate  the  INP 
picture  flow  received  there. 

Later,  both  Schulman  and  Cicero 
entered  Guatemala  City  with  the 
victorious  liberation  army. 

In  addition,  INP  staffer  Jack 
Stein  was  dispatched  from  New 
York  to  Miami  and  Peter  Harris, 
Chicago  bureau  chief,  flew  to  New 
Orleans  to  bolster  the  INP  bureau 
operations  at  those  points. 

Communication  Problems 

INP  editor  Edwin  C.  Stein  said 
communication  problems  were  fan¬ 
tastic,  and  that  radio-telephone 
was  used  almost  exclusively  in  con¬ 
tacting  INP  photographers.  He  said 
that  transmitting  pictures  out  of 
Mexico  City  was  a  harrowing  ex¬ 
perience  bwause  flood  conditions 
along  the  Mexican  border  had 
washed  out  land  lines.  He  added 
that  at  INP’s  three  special  relay 
points — Mexico  City,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  Miami — 'INP  personnel 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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City  Boundary 
Dispute  Settled 
By  W.  Va.  Daily 

I  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

1  A  highly  controversial  problem 
4  affecting  two  large  and  closely- 
\  linked  cities— Charleston  and  South 
I  Charleston  —  was  solved  in  short 
J  order  by  the  Charleston  Gazette 
t  when  the  newspaper  brought  may- 
I  ors  of  the  two  communities  and 
'■  their  advisors  together  to  talk  it 
over. 

Charleston  and  South  Charles¬ 
ton  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  unincorporated  territory, 
i  For  a  month,  officials  of  the  two 
\  cities  had  sought  to  encourage  res¬ 
idents  of  the  “no  man’s  land”  to 
join  their  respective  communities. 
Polls  were  taken  by  both  city  gov¬ 
ernments,  petitions  were  circulated, 
and  extravagant  claims  were  made 
by  both  Mayor  John  T.  Copen- 
haver  of  Charleston,  and  Mayor 
;  Joseph  W.  Londeree  of  South 
’  Charleston. 

'  Gazette  Steps  in 

The  annexation  dispute  had 
reached  its  height  when  the  Ga¬ 
zette  stepped  in.  Managing  Editor 
'  Frank  A.  Knight,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  neutral  throughout  the 
controversy,  extended  invitations 
to  Mayor  Copenhaver  and  Mayor 
Londeree  to  meet  in  the  Gazette 
Auditorium  to  discuss  the  proposed 
annexations,  and  both  quickly 
,  agreed. 

The  two  mayors  and  their  ad¬ 
visors  were  brought  together  on 
June  18.  With  Mr.  Knight  as  mod¬ 
erator,  they  sat  down  together  and 
studied  maps  supplied  by  the  Ga¬ 
zette.  City  Editor  L.  T.  Anderson 
and  Reporter  Wallace  E.  Knight 
joined  the  group  and  Photographer 
Frank  Wilkin  was  given  the  job  of 
pictorial  coverage. 

The  city  officials,  after  eating  a 
lunch  on  the  Gazette,  settled  their 
;  problem  in  short  order.  Within  an 
hour  the  two  mayors  agreed  upon 
'  a  dividing  line  through  the  dis- 
,  puted  territory  and  agreed  not  to 
solicit  residents  beyond  their  side 
of  the  line.  Mayor  Copenhaver 
referred  to  the  imaginary  line  as 
“the  38th  parallel.” 

Sewer  Lines  Explained 

A  short  automobile  trip  to  the 
disputed  area  followed.  There,  the 
group  was  joined  by  South  Charles¬ 
ton  Fire  Chief  Charles  Schmidt 
who  explained  location  of  water 
and  sewer  lines. 

The  meeting  broke  up  in  friend- 
;  ly  fashion,  the  two  mayors  shook 
j  hands,  and  the  Gazette  had  an  im- 
j  portant  exclusive. 

]  Ironically,  Mayor  Copenhaver 
i  and  Mayor  Londeree  had  never 
I  met  until  they  were  introduced  by 
I  Mr.  Knight  at  the  conference. 

J  The  Gazette  used  an  eight-col- 
■  umn  strip  of  pictures  on  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  page  one,  together  with  a 
map  showing  the  location  of  the 
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dividing  line  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees.  Wallace  Knight’s  story 
was  concerned  with  the  “no-raid¬ 
ing”  agreement  and  was  played 
above  Mr,  Anderson’s  story  on  a 
semi-official  decision  of  the  may¬ 
ors  to  join  their  cities  with  other 
cities  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  in 
a  “Greater  Charleston  Municipal¬ 
ities  Assn.” 

■ 

DA  in  Clark  Case 
Blasts  the  Press 

Amesbury,  Mass. 

Essex  County  District  Attorney 
Cregg  leveled  a  blast  at  newsmen 
covering  this  community’s  bizarre 
murder  case,  stating  their  news 
stories  to  be  “misquotes,  untrue 
and  ridiculous.” 

Mr.  Cregg  also  said  that  state¬ 
ments  in  many  papers  were  “un¬ 
fair  to  the  defendant  and  were 
completely  without  foundation.” 

He  was  referring  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  stories  filed  from  here 
about  the  strange  and  savage  mur¬ 
der  of  Melvin  W.  Clark,  Jr.  His 
wife,  Lorraine,  is  being  held  by  the 
District  Attorney  as  he  plans  to 
present  her  case  to  the  grand  jury 
in  September. 

Four  New  York  reporters  in 
addition  to  newsmen  from  every 
Boston  paper  and  photographers 
from  the  papers  and  several  maga¬ 
zines  have  been  camping  here 
since  the  case  broke.  They  have 
filed  stories  about  reported  “wife¬ 
swapping”  clubs  in  which  Mrs. 
Clark  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
part  and  have  described  various 
portions  of  her  alleged  confession 
which  the  District  Attorney  says 
was  never  released  to  anyone. 

Amesbury  Police  Chief  Edmund 
McLaughlin  also  took  issue  with 
the  press,  commenting  that  he  had 
never  talked  with  a  New  York 
reporter  who  quoted  him  profuse¬ 
ly  in  his  paper. 

■ 

2  Newsmen  Serve 
State  Department 

Washington 

James  M.  Langley,  publisher  of 
the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Mon¬ 
itor,  has  been  selected  by  the  State 
Department  to  be  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Republic  to  revise  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  treaty  of  1946. 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  reporter,  has  left 
for  India  where  he  wilt  spend 
three  months  on  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  mission,  lecturing  on  the 
role  of  newspapers  in  social 
changes,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
Mr.  Rowan  attended  Tennessee 
State  College,  Oberlin  College  and 
University  of  Minnesota,  receiving 
his  degree  in  journalism  at  the 
latter.  He  was  one  of  the  first  15 
Negroes  to  attain  commissioned 
rank  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  is  a 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  annual  award 
winner  and  has  won  three  “Page 
One”  awards  of  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 
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met  all  incoming  planes  to  insure 
that  no  pictures  would  go  astray 
since  cabled  information  from  all 
points  often  ran  hours  behind  ac¬ 
tual  plane  flights. 

Hearst  Metrotone  News,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  INS-Telenews  news 
film  services  for  TV,  flew  camera¬ 
man  William  Richards  and  sound¬ 
man  Andrew  Willoner  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Guatemala  City.  In 
addition,  Julian  Weston,  INS-Tele¬ 
news  Central  America  cameraman 
in  Costa  Rica,  was  flown  to  Tegu- 
cicalpa,  Honduras,  where  he  joined 
the  liberation  forces  in  the  field. 

On  the  day  that  fighting  stopped 
in  Guatemala,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  received  a  dispatch  from 
Jules  Dubois,  Tribune  staff  writer, 
telling  of  his  arrest  June  25  and 
27.  He  also  told  of  the  murder 
of  more  than  400  political  pris¬ 
oners  in  jails  throughout  the 
country  by  police  forces  under  the 
leftist  government.  Two  stories 
reporting  Dubois’  arrest  were 
killed  by  censors. 

Aided  by  Embassy 

Telling  of  the  shooting  of  po¬ 
litical  prisoners,  the  Tribune  cor¬ 
respondent  stated: 

“I  am  convinced  that  had  I  not 
succeeded  in  getting  word  to  the 
American  embassy  both  Friday 
night  and  Sunday,  when  I  was 
arrested.  I  might  have  met  a  similar 
or  worse  fate.  I  was  arrested  be¬ 
cause  I  had  dictated  a  story  Friday 
night  about  the  advance  of  the 
forces  of  Col.  Castillo,  rebel  lead¬ 
er,  and  other  developments.  I  was 
released  after  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  interrogation,  but  I  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  country  immediately.” 

On  June  29,  Dubois  filed  his 
first  uncensored  story,  telling  of 
the  ending  of  the  revolution. 
‘This  news  can  be  reported  freely 
nctw  because  censorship  has  been 
lifted,”  he  stated,  “largely  through 
the  efforts  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
John  E.  Peurifoy,  who  also  played 
a  major  role  in  arranging  the  ar¬ 
mistice  meeting.” 

The  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  asked  on  July  2  that  Gua¬ 
temala  give  protection  to  Mr.  Du¬ 
bois,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
lAPA’s  freedom  of  information 
committee,  and  also  to  Ramon 
Blanco,  secretary  of  the  group. 

Gerry  Robichard,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  staff  writer  in  Guatemala 
City,  also  reported  that  censorship 
had  been  abolished  by  the  new 
government. 

Lahey  Tells  of  Confusion 

Edwin  A.  Lahey,  Chicago  Daily 
News  staff  writer  who  went  into 
Central  America  to  do  a  roundup 
on  Communist  infiltration  and 
stayed  for  the  revolution,  got 
through  a  story  stating  “there 
never  was  and  never  will  be  a  cen¬ 
sorship  as  daffy  as  the  one  impased 
by  the  late  Arbenz  regime  in  Gua¬ 
temala  in  the  last  several  weeks.’ 


Mr.  Lahey  reported  on  censor¬ 
ship  and  siestas  as  follows: 

“In  the  first  place,  the  cen¬ 
sors  operated  on  the  manana 
basis.  The  crisis  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  their  siestas. 

“One  day  the  editors  of  El  Im- 
parcial,  the  biggest  newspaper  in 
Guatemala  City,  were  going  slight¬ 
ly  mad  about  3  p.m. 

‘Their  whole  run  of  copy,  the 
entire  contents  of  that  day’s  is¬ 
sue.  was  still  at  the  censors’  office 
in  the  National  Palace. 

“One  of  the  newspaper  bosses 
went  over,  and  found  his  copy  boy 
waiting  outside  the  censors’  door. 
‘Where’s  all  the  copy?’  the  editor 
roared. 

“‘I  don't  know,  they’re  having 
a  meeting  in  there,’  the  boy  said. 

“The  editor  then  bravely  crash¬ 
ed  the  gate.  The  censors  were  sit¬ 
ting  around,  kibitzing.  ‘Where’s 
our  copy?’  the  editor  demanded. 

“  ‘Over  there,’  one  of  the  censors 
said,  pointing  to  a  pile  of  copy. 
‘Why  didn’t  you  return  it  to  us?' 
the  editor  asked.  ‘Nobody  asked  us 
for  it,’  the  censor  repli^.  El  Im- 
parcial  wasn’t  its  usual  self  when 
it  went  to  press  that  day. 

‘The  first  two  stories  I  tried  on 
the  ceasor  just  disappeared,  as 
though  they  had  been  dropped  in 
a  bottomless  pit. 

“The  third  offering  at  least  came 
back  to  the  cable  office  from  the 
censor.  But  this  essay  just  had 
the  word  ‘no’  scrawled  across  the 
pages. 

“.A  fourth  attempt  was  more 
successful.  The  censors  crossed  out 
a  humorous  reference  to  their  war 
as  a  WPA  project,  but  passed  some 
highly  restricted  information  about 
the  movement  of  troops  to  Zacapal 

“Until  all  airline  communication 
was  cut  off,  much  of  the  news 
was  smuggled  out  of  Guatemala, 
and  sent  by  mail  or  telegraph 
from  Mexico. 

“For  a  brief  few  hours  it  was 
possible  to  telephone  the  United 
States,  because  the  telephone  cen¬ 
sor,  who  worked  for  the  secret 
police,  was  a  little  less  severe  than 
the  other  censors. 

“But  this  outlet  didn’t  last  long. 
The  amiable  telephone  censor  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view,  and  all  tele¬ 
phone  connections  were  denied  to 
reporters. 

“Early  in  the  blackout  period, 
copies  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Miami  Herald,  and  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune,  which  ordinarily 
are  flown  here  daily,  were  con¬ 
fiscated  at  the  airport. 

“Copies  of  Time  magazine  and 
Newsweek  came  into  Guatemala 
City  with  the  pages  about  the  Gua¬ 
temala  crisis  tom  out. 

“Col.  Diaz,  immediately  upon 
taking  control  of  the  government, 
eliminated  most  of  the  censorship 
restrictions  that  had  effectively 
silenced  the  reporters  in  Guatema¬ 
la  City. 

“When  Col.  Elfego  J.  Monzon 
replaced  Diaz  as  head  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  he  eliminated  the  rest  of 
the  censorship.” 
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Behind  the  Scenes 
In  Pulitzer  Judging 

By  Richard  T.  Baker 


Something  of  what  goes  on  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  in  the  judging  for 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes  is  disclosed  in 
a  chapter  from  “A  History  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,”  by  Richard 
T.  Baker. 

Permission  to  reprint  excerpts 
has  been  given  by  the  publishers, 
Columbia  University  Press.  The 
author  first  reviews  the  creation  of 
the  journalism  school  and  the 
prizes  in  this  recital. 


most  coveted  awards  in  American  chosen  individuals  who  served  for 
literature  and  journalism.  agencies  named  in  Dr.  Butler’s 

To  the  plan  of  the  prizes  I  am  original  memorandum  on  the  ad- 
much  att^hed,  Pulitzer  once  ministration  of  the  prizes.  At  the 
wrote  to  R'ves  of  the  Board  of  the  prizes  in  letters  were  nom- 
Trustees,  and  believe  that  in  the  jnated  by  judges  whose  names 
future  It  will  be  of  the  greatest  pos-  were  announced.  Later  a  cloak  of 
sible  benefit  and  renown  to  the  Uni-  secrecy  was  put  over  their  iden- 
versity,  possibly  greater  than  the  tUy.  This  anonymity  has  occasion- 
school  itself.  In  all  the  contracts  ;i]|y  been  criticized  by  objectors 
and  agreements  between  Pulitzer  to  the  awards.  “Let  us  know  who 
and  the  University,  and  in  his  will,  are  the  high  and  mighty  who  hand 
the  plan  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  was  qui  Pulitzer  Prizes  so  capric- 
elaborated  and  made  secure.  iously,”  they  have  argued.  'Fhe 

The  agreement  of  1903  stipu-  University,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
lated  that  half  a  million  dollars  replied  that  a  policy  of  anonymity 
should  form  the  endowment  for  is  the  only  way  to  safeguard  an 
the  prizes  “for  the  encouragement  uncoerced  and  independent  judg- 
of  public  service,  public  morals,  ment.  The  jurors  for  the  literary 
American  literature,  and  the  ad-  prizes  have  included  critics  from 
vancement  of  education.”  The  magazines  and  newspapers  and 
money  was  to  come  from  the  sec-  teachers  of  literature  from  widely 
ond  million  Pulitzer  promised  the  scattered  universities.  They  are 
University  at  whatever  time  it  frequently  changed,  and  they  fre- 
could  prove  the  School  had  been  quently  work  as  one-man  juries, 
for  three  years  in  successful  op-  or  by  twos  and  threes, 
eration.  Pulitzer’s  will  spelled  out  Nominators  Known 

in  detail  the  types  of  literary  and  journalistic  nominators  have 

journahstjc  work  he  wished  to  rec-  been  known  to  the  pub- 

ogmze  with  prizes  Po,  y^^^^  ^^ey  were 

Thus,  in  May,  1915,  three  yem  committees  drawn  from  the  staff 
almost  to  the  day  after  the  ofli-  jjje  School.  In  later  years  the 
cial  launching  of  the  &hool.  But-  preliminary  screening  has  been 
ler  \vas  ready  with  a  detailed  plan  jgjjg  jjy  teams  of  jurors  represent- 
for  the  swarding  of  the  Puhtor  j^g  practicing  newspapermen  them- 
Prizes.  T^e  principal  detail  of  Dr.  selves.  The  University  acts  as  co- 
Butler  s  letter  involved  the  com¬ 
position  of  screening  committees. 

The  accomplishments  which  Pu 
litzer  had  wished  to  recognize  of  the  annual  contest  at  intervals  worthy  of  an  award, 
with  prizes  fell  roughly  into  two  through  the  year  and  are  invited 
categories — journalism  and  belles-  to  nominate  their  contenders, 
lettres.  In  addition,  there  were 
scholarships  for  promising  young 

musicians  and  artists  and  a  couple  the  requirements  for  an  award  is 
of  items  that  concerned  primarily 
the  schooling  of  journalists. 

In  the  main,  it  was  Dr.  Butler’s 
scheme  to  have  the  School  itself 
—  the  Administrative  Board  by 
way  of  its  teaching  staff — make  all 
nominations  for  the  prizes  in  jour- 


or  r 
new 
cuse 


LIBERTY  WINDOW  from  the  old  New  York  World  building  now  j 
adorns  the  Columbia  University  graduate  school  of  journalism  which  | 
the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  founded  in  1912.  Seen  at  the  dedicatkm  t 
ceremonies  recently:  Left  to  right — Mayor  Robert  Wagner,  Joseph  F 
Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Dr.  Grayson  Kiit, 
president  of  Columbia;  and  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman.  ! 


The  journalistic  nominators  have  by  the  jurors.  The  University  takes  The  primary  item  on  their  agenda  i 
always  been  known  to  the  pub-  no  part  in  judging  the  contestants  is  the  choosing  of  the  prize  win-  1 
lie.  For  many  years  they  were  until  the  final  word  of  the  Trus-  ners.  Like  the  jurors  they  are  in-  | 
committees  drawn  from  the  staff  tees.  The  jurors  generally  arrive  Icpendent  and  sovereign  in  all  j 
of  the  School.  In  later  years  the  at  Columbia  for  their  duties  early  they  do.  They  can  accept  with  j 
preliminary  screening  has  been  in  March.  They  have  free  range  little  or  no  debate  the  recommen-  | 
done  by  teams  of  jurors  represent-  for  their  decision.  They  can  Itxik  dations  that  have  come  up  to  ^ 
ing  practicing  newspapermen  them-  through  the  nominations  and  de-  hem  from  the  first  juries.  In  the  , 
selves.  The  University  acts  as  co-  dare  that  one  stands  head  and  case  of  awards  in  art  and  music  j 
lector  of  nominations  in  both  lit-  shoulders  above  the  rest.  They  can  ind  literature,  they  are  apt  to  ap-  j 
erary  and  journalistic  categories,  (and  usually  do)  suggest  a  num-  prove  quickly  the  nominations  that 
Publishers  of  books  are  appraised  ber  of  contenders  as  being  most  have  come  to  them.  Since  they 
■  ■  ■  ’  .  "  *  They  can  are  all  in  the  newspaper  business,  i 

recommend  no  award.  They  can  however,  the  prizes  in  journalism 
conceivably  recommend  a  worthy  are  apt  to  be  studied  for  a  longer  ; 
Practically  every  book  published  work  not  nominated.  It  is  their  time  and  debated  more  strenuous-  i 
in  the  United  States  which  fulfills  duty  to  inspect  and  judge  the  whole  ly.  They  can  divide  and  disagree. 

field  of  journalistic  endeavor  for  Frequently  when  an  individual  I 
nominated.  The  dramatic  season  the  preceding  year.  Their  recom-  member  of  the  Board  or  his  news-  j 

is  followed  by  judges  who  simply  mendations  are  put  with  the  rec-  paper  is  involved  in  a  delicate  j 

keep  up  with  the  plays  on  Broad-  ommendations  from  the  judges  of  vote,  he  will  absent  himself  from 

way.  Numerous  announcements  artistic  and  literary  works,  and  the  balloting.  In  reaching  a  de-  , 

are  made  to  the  newspapers  of  these  are  then  conveyed  to  the  cision  a  majority  prevails.  In  re-  j 

the  country  by  advertisements  and  Advisory  Board.  It  is  not  unusual  cent  years  there  have  been  occa- 

publicity.  The  Associated  Press  has  for  a  member  of  the  Board  to  >ional  flurries  of  resentment  when  t 

nalism  and  to  have  the  American  always  assisted  in  the  collection  of  come  quietly  to  the  University  in  the  Board  has  not  accepted  the  j 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  do  nominations  by  a  periodic  para-  March  or  April  to  look  over  the  recommendations  of  its  juries.  To  | 

the  same  for  the  prizes  in  letters.  graph  on  its  wires  advising  editors  nominations  and  brief  himself  all  such  criticism  the  Board  is  at-  [ 

The  staff  of  the  School  of  Jour-  to  send  the  record  of  their  candi-  upon  their  contents.  He  is  also  tentive  but  unresponsive.  With  a  j 

nalism  was  the  primary  screening  dates  to  Columbia.  The  nomina-  supplied  with  a  thorough  analysis  formal  gesture  it  thanks  the  juriea  j 

agent  for  the  nominations  in  jour-  tions  for  prizes  in  journalism  may  of  the  nominations  by  mail.  and  jurors  and  beyond  that  mak«  i 

nalism.  The  prizes  in  art  and  let-  run  as  high  as  five  hundred  in  a  On  the  Thursday  of  Newspaper  no  public  defense  of  its  decisions, 
ters  were  suggested  by  carefully  single  year.  Week,  when  the  large  annual  {Continued  on  page  73) 
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.^notlicr  Side  of  the  Slont 

Check  Reporter’s  Acts 
Bef  oreCryingT  reedom’ 

By  Jerome  Weinstein 

Editor.  Stole  College  (Pa.)  Centre  Doily  Times 

1  WOULD  like  to  recommend  to  cut  off.  Honest  newspapers  and 
all  city  or  managing  editors  that  gentlemanly  reporters  will  receive 
when  a  reporter  rushes  up  charg-  complete  cooperation  from  most 
ing  that  a  public  official  has  closed  public  officials, 
off  all  news  sources,  that  before  Xhc  “Big  Boys’  Move  In 

the  paper  comes  out  with  one  of  year  had  a  prison  riot 

those  stereotyped  freedom  of  the  Rockview.  There  was  confu- 


press  editorials,  these  facts  be  as¬ 
certained: 

1.  What  started  the  reporter-offi¬ 
cial  feud? 

2.  Has  the  reporter  been  throw¬ 
ing  his  weight  around? 

3.  Is  the  reporter  just  excited? 
Will  he  tell  a  different  story  when 
he’s  calmed  down? 

In  effect.  I’m  sugge.sting  that  the 
facts  be  checked  and  all  sides  of 
the  rhubarb  be  tasted  before  we 
run  for  some  legal  help.  Working 
for  a  newspaper  gives  no  privilege 
or  right  other  than  to  report  the 
news.  It  does  not  provide  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  bad  manners. 

We  Must  Clean  House 
I  believe  that  new.spapers  must 
clean  house  and  then  make  sure 
their  no>es  are  always  clean  before 
they  launch  any  widespread  move 
for  legislative  action  to  do  what 
many  of  them  are  too  lazy  to  do 
themselves. 

1  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
I  am  not  scoffing  at  any  of  the 
really  fine  efforts  being  made  by 
new.spapcr  associations  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  this  very  state, 
to  protect  the  people’s  right  to 
know. 

Freedom  of  information  is  re¬ 
ceiving  more  and  more  emphasis. 
Some  of  our  outstanding  editors 
are  doing  outstanding  jobs  in  help¬ 
ing  their  colleagues  make  certain 
public  officials  on  every  level  are 
not  taking  away  any  of  the  rights 
or  privileges  guaranteed  us  in  the 
constitution  or  won  for  us  through 
mighty  efforts  down  through  the 
years. 

But  I  want  to  say  emphatically 
that  there  is  another  side  of  the 
story  and  it  should  be  told  and  re¬ 
told.  I  insist  that  newspapers  are 
not  doing  everything  they  can,  as 
individuals,  to  obtain  the  news. 

I  believe  we  need  better  report¬ 
ing.  I  say  that  good,  hard-working 
reporters  will  dig  out  the  news 
more  effectively,  and  what's  possi¬ 
bly  more  important,  a  lot  faster, 
than  will  legal  action  taken  to  open 
up  closed  .sources.  If  we  have  good 
reporters,  there  will  be  fewer 
chances  for  withholding  news. 

Too  many  reporters,  trying  to 
live  up  to  their  movie  and  TV 
roles,  antagonize  public  officials  to 
the  point  where  news  sources  arc 


sion.  There  was  excitement. 
There  was  fear.  But  for  some  24 
hours,  there  was  no  censorship. 
We  got  the  news  as  it  happened. 
Our  reporters  were  on  the  inside, 
so  much  so  that  I  feared  for  a 
time  they  wouldn’t  get  out. 

Then  the  big  boys  moved  in. 
The  big  city  reporters  arrived — 
some  with  bugles  blaring.  Some 
pushed.  Some  threatened.  Some 
were  obnoxious.  And  a  few  offi¬ 
cials  who  refused  to  be  pushed 
around — remember  they  were  tense 
and  scared — applied  some  forms  of 
censorship.  I  believe  it  was  only 
a  natural  human  reaction. 

It  was  a  long  siege.  Reporters 
were  afraid  to  leave  the  prison 
grounds  for  fear  they’d  miss  a 
news  break.  Prison  officials  were 
kind  enough  to  provide  them  meals 
— regular  prison  fare,  plain  but 
adequate.  We  heard  one  metro¬ 
politan  representative  refuse  the 
menu  of  the  day  and  request — and 
receive — a  special  meal. 

We  all  have  seen  reporters  be 
deliberate  in  their  ungentlemanly 
actioas  toward  public  officials.  It 
does  the  reporter  no  good — it 
doesn’t  get  him  his  story — and  it  is 
damaging  to  the  whole  profession. 


Pulitzer 

continueil  from  page  72 

These  decisions  are  placed  before 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  at 
their  meeting  the  first  Monday  in 
May.  The  record  shows  no  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  Trustees  did 
other  than  approve  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

There  have  been  many  criticisms 
of  the  Pulitizer  Prizes  during  their 
history.  Certain  American  authors, 
for  example,  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  world  of  literature,  have 
gone  unrecognized  by  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  Wolfe  and  Faulkner  are 
mentioned;  until  1953  the  name  of 
Hemingway  was  another.  There 
has  also  been  bitter  criticism  of 
the  number  of  journalistic  awards 
which  have  gone  to  newspapers 
with  members  of  their  staffs  on 
the  Advisory  Board.  For  example, 
there  has  never  been  a  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Advisory  Board 
in  which  a  man  from  the  New 


York  Times  was  not  in  member¬ 
ship  upon  it.  The  Times  has  won 
a  total  of  twenty-two  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  journalism  and  four  spe¬ 
cial  citations.  The  New  York 
World  was  a  steady  winner  until 
1931,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatcii 
has  amassed  eleven  prizes.  “Why 
not?”  the  critics  have  snarled. 
“Pulitzer  Prizes  for  Pulitzer  pa¬ 
pers!”  But  few  would  argue  se¬ 
riously  that  the  Times  and  the 
World  and  the  Post-Dispatch  had 
not  earned  their  recognitions. 

When  the  Board  first  met  to 
choose  its  prize  winners  in  1917, 
it  moved  with  extreme  caution. 

It  had,  by  the  grant  of  Pulitzer’s 
will,  nine  prizes  to  award  and  five 
scholarships.  It  settled  for  four 
prizes,  omitted  the  rest,  awarded 
the  scholarships  but  suspended 
them  immediately  because  Europe 
in  1917  was  inhospitable  to  travel. 
The  Board’s  chief  laurel  is  always 
the  prize  for  “disinterested  and 
meritorious  public  service”  on  the 
part  of  an  American  newspaper, 
a  prize  which  reflects  the  bene¬ 
factor’s  zeal  for  crusading  journal¬ 
ism.  No  newspaper  was  found 
worthy  of  this  high  honor  at  the 
first  meeting.  Two  prizes — that  for 
the  best  paper  on  the  history  of 
crusading  American  journalism 
and  that  for  the  best  and  most 
suggestive  essay  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  for  journalism 
— never  excited  much  enthusiasm 
among  Board  members  and  were 
dropped  within  a  few  years.  The 
New  York  Herald  won  a  1917 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  quality  of 
its  editorial  writing. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  of  the 
World,  won  the  reporting  award 
for  a  series  of  informative  articles 
from  Germany  at  war.  These 
were  all  the  honors  in  1917  for 
journalists.  The  Board  found  no 
play  and  no  novel  worthy  of  a 
prize  but  did  give  J.  J.  Jusserand’s 
With  Americans  of  Past  and 
Present  Days  its  history  prize  and 
the  biography  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  by  Laura  E.  Richards  and 
Maude  Howe  Elliot,  its  prize  in 
that  category.  For  its  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Scholarships  to  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  School  it  chose  a  lead¬ 
ing  man  from  each  of  the  first 
three  classes  in  the  School  — 
Geddes  Smith,  of  the  Class  of 
1913;  David  S.  Levy,  1914;  and 
Otto  D.  Tolischus,  1915. 

The  Board  has  exercised  a 
power  of  interpreting,  enlarging, 
and  changing  the  scope  of  the 
prizes.  Some  categories  have  been 
dropped  others  have  been  added. 
For  example,  a  poetry  award  was 
added  to  the  list  early  in  the 
1920’s.  Newspaper  cartooning 
came  in  for  recognition  at  an  early 
dat’.  Newspaper  photography  was 
added  later.  The  reporting  cate¬ 
gory  was  broken  up  into  three  di¬ 
visions  as  time  went  on  —  local 
reporting,  national  reporting,  in¬ 
ternational  reporting.  Ihe  word¬ 
ing  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
prizes  has  also  been  changed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  direction  of 
greater  clarity  and  precision.  A 


significant  change  took  place  in 
1950  when  the  Advisory  Board 
amended  its  title  from  “the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  the  School  of 
Journalism”  to  become  “the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes.”  The  change  simply  for¬ 
malized  a  transition  that  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  place  in  fact.  The 
Board  had  not  for  over  twenty 
years  practiced  its  advisory  func¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  Sc'nool  but 
had  operated  only  in  relation  to 
the  prizes. 

Certain  distinguishable  trends 
stand  out  as  the  years  of  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prizes  are  surveyed.  They 
have  not,  over  all,  been  recogni¬ 
tions  of  the  daring,  the  pioneer¬ 
ing.  the  avant-garde.  They  have, 
rather,  been  plain  men’s  recogni¬ 
tions  of  a  good  story  well  told. 
The  forms  have  generally  been 
conventional.  There  has  always 
been  in  them  a  heavy  accent  upon 
a  quality  that  can  be  called,  broad¬ 
ly  speaking,  Americanism.  Pu¬ 
litzer  himself  had  intended  this, 
and  that  the  prizes  in  many  cate¬ 
gories  clearly  specify  preferred 
American  subject  matters,  the 
American  scene,  American  auth¬ 
ors,  contributions  which  enhance 
the  life  of  the  Republic.  Many 
critics  of  the  awards  apparently 
do  not  appreciate  this  contractual 
limitation  which  is  put  upon  the 
.Advisory  Board.  Biographies  of 
John  Milton,  for  example,  are 
clearly  outside  the  Board’s  ran^ 
of  selection;  likewise  novels  laid 
in  Spain  or  plays  of  the  English 
drawing  room.  Not  in  any  flam¬ 
boyant  sense  of  false  patriotism, 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes  have  tended 
generally  toward  recognition  of 
works  with  their  rewts  deep  in 
the  American  scene. 

Another  broad  commentary  on 
the  character  of  the  prizes  is  this: 
in  journalism  the  awards  have 
tended  to  recognize  the  crusading 
feats  of  the  American  newspaper, 
the  contributions  that  have  been 
made  over  and  above  the  call  of 
duty.  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  for 
example,  which  won  the  prize  for 
public  service  in  1919,  earned  its 
award  for  a  campaign  which  it 
had  waged  at  the  cost  of  circula¬ 
tion  to  scold  the  pro-German  sen¬ 
timent  of  its  territory  and  arouse 
local  public  opinion  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  programs  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  Europe.  Through¬ 
out  the  long  list  of  journalism 
awards,  the  pattern  reappears  as 
newspapers  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  correct  a  flagrant  injustice 
or  to  improve  public  health,  or 
to  fight  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
or  to  expose  graft  and  corruption, 
and  have  received  Pulitzer  Prizes. 


Story  Makes  Story 

LouisvitxF.,  Ky. 

A  page-one  Louisville  Times 
news  story  by  Robert  A.  Spencer 
was  accompanied  by  pictures  of 
some  Louisville  slums.  Two  days 
after  publication,  the  city  con¬ 
demned  a  row  of  buildings  shown 
in  one  of  the  photos. 
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U.P.  Upheld 
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clientele  in  the  disinterested  nature 
of  the  news  it  sends  them.  The 
news  it  sends  its  clients  must  be 
“as  unbiased,  accurate  (and)  as 
objective  as  we  can  possibly  pro¬ 
duce.”  It  cannot  “produce  a  news 
report  for  a  special  class  or  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest.”  In  short,  the  fi¬ 
nancial  success  of  United  Press  is 
dependent  upon  the  belief  of  its 
clientele  that  its  news  is  straight 
news  and  not  slanted  news.  If  any 
slanting  is  to  be  done,  it  is  to  be 
done  by  the  client;  not  by  U.P. 

When  the  Polumbaum  story  was 
sent  over  the  wires  a  good  many 
of  the  clients  of  U.P.  called  up 
about  it  and  as  a  result,  the  story 
of  Polumbaum’s  discharge  was  al¬ 
so  sent  over  the  wires. 

With  this  factual  background,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  me  to  decide 
whether  or  not  U.P.’s  discharge  of 
Polumbaum  was  “for  just  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cause.” 

In  order  to  narrow  the  issue,  I 
believe  it  wise  to  repeat  here  and 
perhaps  enlarge  upon  something 
which  I  said  earlier  in  this  opin¬ 
ion.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  ad¬ 
verse  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
a  refusal  to  testify  in  reliance  upon 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimina¬ 
tion,  since  that  is  merely  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  a  right  granted  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Adamson  v.  California, 
332  U.S.  46,  55.  Nor  is  there  any 
inconsistency  between  denial  of 
an  incriminatory  fact  and  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  answer  a  question  ad¬ 
dressed  to  such  fact  on  the  ground 
that  the  answer  might  incriminate. 
Peorle  V.  Falk,  258  N.Y.  437; 
Spector  V.  United  States,  193  F 
(2d)  1002.  These  authorities  are 
particularly  applicable  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  under  discussion  because,  as 
Polumbaum  testified  before  the 
Velde  Committee,  he  would  not 
willingly  become  an  informer  (Un- 
American  Activities  Hearing,  pp. 
991,  992)  and  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  legally  avoid  being 
an  informer  would  be  to  claim  the 
constitutional  privilege  for  himself 
even  though  he  might  not  be  a 
Communist.  Rogers  v.  United 
States,  340  U.S.  367,  371. 

As  I  read  the  record,  the  United 
Press  did  not  contest  this  position 
at  the  hearing.  The  vicepresident 
of  U.P.  testifying  on  this  subject, 
made  the  following  statement: 

“What  I  thought  I  should  do,  in 
fairness,  is  to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  I  was  not  attempting  to  rule 
on  whether  Polumbaum  did  right 
or  whether  he  did  wrong,  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.  He  obviously  had  the 
legal  and  constitutional  right  to 
take  the  position  that  he  did. 

“In  his  .scale  of  values,  it  may 
have  been  that  he  put  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  taking  this  position  ahead 
of  other  matters  and,  in  this  case, 
that  is  the  way  it  turned  out.” 

The  other  matters  mentioned  by 
the  witness  refer,  of  course,  to  the 


damage  to  U.P.  which  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  might  result  when  one  of  its 
newswriters  took  a  strong  position 
on  a  controversial  political  matter 
indicating  that  he,  the  employe, 
held  very  strong  views  as  to  his 
rights  and  those  of  the  Federal 
legislature  under  the  Constitution. 
To  put  it  in  the  words  used  by  the 
Vicepresident  of  U.P.  in  testifying 
at  the  hearing,  he: 

“Could  not  underwrite  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  United  Press  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  strictly  unbiased  news  re¬ 
port  with  a  man  who  identified 
himself  with  a  position  as  publicly 
as  this  man  did  still  contributing  to 
the  service.” 

The  witness  referred  to  much 
less  controversial  cases  in  which, 
because  of  positions  employes  had 
taken  on  a  controversial  issue,  they 
were  required  immediately  to  de¬ 
sist,  resign  from  the  United  Press 
or  were  discharged. 

Counsel  for  U.P.,  in  the  appen¬ 
dix  to  their  brief,  have  submitted 
two  authorities  which  they  claim 
require  the  arbitrator  to  find  that 
the  discharge  was  for  just  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cause.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Janet  Scott  case  (Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  December  19,  1953)  is  di¬ 
rectly  in  point  and  in  my  opinion 
is  wholly  incorrect.  I  say  this  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  the  definition 
of  misconduct  adopted  in  that  case 
is  at  best  doubtful,  and  assuming 
it  is  correct,  the  acts  there  involved 
did  not,  in  my  opinion,  come  with¬ 
in  the  definition  except  by  a  series 
of  assumptions  which  I  regard  as 
unwarranted  by  the  facts  in  that 
case.  The  .second  authority.  In  re: 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  (Au¬ 
gust  12,  1952),  I  believe  to  be  a 
correct  decision  but  inapposite.  In 
that  case,  two  newspaper  employes 
who  had  been  publicly  accused  as 
Communists  were  requested  by  the 
employer  publicly  to  deny  the  ac¬ 
cusation,  with  the  promise  that  if 
they  did  so,  they  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  jobs.  This  they  re¬ 
fused  to  do.  Though  perhaps  un¬ 
necessary  to  state,  the  distinction 
between  that  case  and  this  is 
crystal  clear  for  in  this  case,  Pol¬ 
umbaum  testified  under  oath  that 
he  would  answer  inquiries  on  the 
subject  addressed  to  him  by  his 
employer,  and  in  substance,  he  did 
when  he  stated  that  his  negative  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  concerning 
communism  on  the  application 
form  was  made  in  good  faith. 

The  Guild  argues,  among  other 
things,  that  the  work  product  of 
the  employe  should  be  the  test  of 
the  justification  of  the  discharge 
and  points  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
case  the  employe’s  copy  could  not 
be  criticized  as  biased. 

I  do  not  think  the  te.st  suggested 
by  the  Union  is  the  correct  one. 
To  hold  that  U.P.  must  await  a 
concrete  instance  of  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  news  before  it  can  act 
is  to  compel  it  to  experiment  with 
a  doubt  when,  and  I  believe  with 
justice,  it  regards  certainty  as  es¬ 
sential.  To  illustrate,  if  the  em¬ 


ploye  in  this  case  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  typesetter,  as  a  chauf¬ 
feur  or  as  an  employe  soliciting 
new  business,  my  conclusion  as  to 
the  justification  for  his  discharge 
under  the  circumstances  might  well 
be  different. 

Here,  however,  the  employe  was 
a  producer  of  the  product  on  the 
sale  of  which  U.P.  was  dependent 
for  its  continued  existence.  As  al¬ 
ready  stated,  the  continued  sale  of 
that  product  depended  largely  upon 
the  belief  of  U.P.’s  customers  that 
the  product  was  uncolored  by  the 
views  of  anyone.  In  other  words, 
that  it  was  straight  news  report¬ 
ing,  written  by  a  disinterested  re¬ 
porter  who  had  taken  no  position 
on  the  news  being  reported.  As 
soon  as  the  employe  became  a  pub¬ 
lic  figure  in  a  controversial  matter 
involving  one  of  the  basic  issues  of 
the  day,  on  which  he  had  taken  a 
decided  position,  he  disqualified 
himself  to  continue  as  a  disinter¬ 
ested  news  reporter  for  United 
Press,  no  matter  how  right  he  may 
have  been  in  taking  that  position. 

In  short,  to  paraphrase  a  famous 
dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
(McAuliffe  V.  New  Bedford,  155 
Mass.  216,  220),  the  employe  may 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  stand 
up  for  his  constitutional  privileges 
but  he  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  be  a  newman  for  a  wire  service. 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that 
he  has  not  a  constitutional  right 
to  work,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  has  a  right  to  work  for  an  em¬ 
ployer  whose  business  is  or  may  be 
injured  by  the  exercise  by  the  em¬ 
ploye  of  his  constitutional  rights, 
(cf.  the  dissent  in  Barsky  v.  Board 
of  Regents  of  New  York,  98  L.  ed. 
Advance  Reports  p.  545,  564.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  court  was 
dealing  with  the  right  of  the  State 
to  revoke  a  license  granted  by  it 
and  not  as  here,  with  the  right  of 
an  employer  to  discharge  an  em¬ 
ploye  for  cause). 

I  therefore  conclude  that  United 
Press  had  just  and  sufficient  cause 
to  dismiss  Theodore  S.  Polumbaum 
immediately  upon  the  latter’s  hav¬ 
ing  testified  in  the  manner  that  he 
did  before  the  Hou.se  Un-Amer¬ 
ican  Activities  Committee  on  April 
21.  1953.  The  reasons  why  they 
had  just  and  sufficient  cause  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  news  sent  out  by  U.P. 
should  be  straight  and  unslanted. 

2.  In  order  that  U.P.  might  oper¬ 
ate  a  successful  business,  its  cus¬ 
tomers  must  believe  that  the  news 
sent  out  by  U.P.  is  straight  report¬ 
ing,  unbiased  and  unslanted. 

3.  A  news  reporter  who  takes  a 
determined  stand  on  one  side  of  a 
highly  controversial  question,  as 
did  the  employe  in  the  case  under 
discussion,  even  though  that  posi¬ 
tion  may  be  correct,  has  indicated 
to  the  public  in  general  and  to  the 
customers  of  U.P.  in  particular, 
that  the  news  he  writes  may  be 
slanted  by  his  strong  views  on  a 
controversial  subject. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  customers  or 
U.P.  would  or  might  believe  that 
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U.P.  retained  a  biased  reporter  I 
and,  therefore,  might  conclude  thet  | 
some  of  the  news  sent  out  by  U.P.  ] 
was  not  straight  news  reporting  but  1 
was  biased  or  slanted,  even  though 
that  was  not  the  fact,  gave  U.P. 
just  and  sufficient  cause  for  dis¬ 
charging  such  employe.  1 

Did  the  Ground  for  Dismis¬ 
sal  OF  THE  Employe,  as  stat¬ 
ed  BY  THE  United  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  CONSTITUTE  JUST 
AND  SUFFICIENT  CAUSE  FOR 

Dismissal  under  the  Con¬ 
tract.’* 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  ground  stated  by  U.P.  which  it 
claims  justified  it  ki  discharging 
Polumbaum. 

The  grounds  as  stated  in  Union 
Exhibit  4,  are  as  follows: 

‘This  will  answer  your  letter  of 
April  24,  1953,  inquiring  about 
Theodore  S.  Polumbaum,  an  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  United  Press  newspic- 
ture  bureau  in  Boston,  whom  we 
dismissed  April  21,  1953. 

“Mr.  Polumbaum,  a  Yale  grad¬ 
uate,  was  summoned  by  the  House 
Un-.^mcrican  Activities  Committee 
in  its  investigation  of  communism 
in  New  England  colleges.  In  re¬ 
fusing  to  testify  whether  he  is  or 
ever  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Polumbaum  re¬ 
fused  to  acknowledge  under  oath 
that  he  had  told  the  truth  when  he 
wrote  ‘no’  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  United  Press  employ¬ 
ment  application. 

“  ‘Have  you  ever  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party,  any 
Communist-front  organization,  the 
German-American  Bund,  or  any 
other  organization  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  as  being 
subversive?’ 

“Mr.  Polumbaum  intentionally 
created  a  doubt  as  to  his  honesty 
with  regard  to  this  vital  matter  and 
this  position  constituted  conduct, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  United 
Press  executives,  was  incompatible 
with  the  best  Interests  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Study  of  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs  is  necessary  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  grounds  alleged  by 
U.P.  As  I  read  the  letter,  U.P. 
asserts  that  the  just  cause  for  dis¬ 
charge  lies  in  the  employe’s  hav¬ 
ing  intended  to  create  a  doubt  as 
to  the  honesty  of  his  answer  to  the 
application  question,  i.e.  a  subjec¬ 
tive  intent  on  the  employe’s  part. 
I  find  not  only  that  there  was  no 
proof  in  support  of  this  subjective 
intent  but  that  the  contrary  was 
proved  by  the  employer  when  its 
Vice-President  testified  that  he  was 
not  attempting  to  rule  on  whether 
the  employe  did  right  or  wrong  as 
an  individual. 

The  doubt,  which  the  letter  of 
specifications  says  was  intentionally 
created,  was  created  as  to  the 
“vital  matter”  of  the  employe’s 
answer  to  the  question  on  page  4 
of  Union  Exhibit  7,  inquiring 
whether  the  employe  had  “ever 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Extra  Expense  Policy 
Helpful  in  Disaster 


By  George  G.  Inglehort 

More  than  a  thousand  newspa¬ 
per  plants  in  this  country  suffered 
damage  last  year  by  fire,  flood, 
windstorm,  explosion  and  other 
forms  of  disaster,  according  to 
recently  compiled  insurance  fig¬ 
ures. 

Fire  is  by  far  the  main  offender, 
and  the  alarmingly  high  rate  of 
damage  to  newspapers  is  due  to 
the  hazardous  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  publication  process. 
Tons  of  newsprint  are  constantly 
being  stored  and  handled.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  back  issues  are  kept  in 
bins  or  bundles  that  become  dry 
as  tinder  over  the  years.  Volatile 
fluids  used  for  cleaning  type  in  the 
composing  room  or  for  cleaning 
rollers  and  equipment  in  the  press 
room  can  cause  fire  or  explosion 
at  any  moment.  Heaters  used  to 
melt  metal  are  an  ever  present 
peril.  Even  the  offices  with  their 
heaps  of  copy  paper  and  clippings 
are  a  frequent  starting  p>oint  for 
fire.  The  necessarily  fast  pace 
and  irregular  hours  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  are  conducive  to  carelessness. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  one  in 
every  10  papers  is  subjected  to 
fire  loss  each  year. 

Standard  Policy  Not  Enough 

Nearly  every  publisher  carries 
fire  insurance  on  his  building  and 
contents,  but  even  though  these 
owners  may  be  fully  insured  for 
all  tangible  property,  the  large 
majority  who  suffer  a  fire  find 
themselves  deeply  in  debt  (and  in 
some  cases  out  of  business)  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  insured  for 
the  extra  expense  of  continuing  to 
operate  while  their  destroyed  fa¬ 
cilities  were  being  replaced.  The 
abnormal  cost  to  continue  pub¬ 
lishing  during  the  emergency  until 
regular  facilities  can  be  restored 
may  run  into  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  It  is  this  big  cost,  not 
covered  by  the  standard  policy, 
that  is  repaid  by  Extra  Expense 
Insurance. 

A  three-alarm  fire  demolished 
the  plant  of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.) 
News-Tribune  a  few  years  ago, 
shortly  after  the  company  had 
completed  remodeling  its  building 
at  >a  cost  of  $150,000.  The  blaze 
occurred  one  night  at  the  peak  of 
the  Christmas  advertising  season. 
The  plant  burned  to  the  ground  in 
two  hours.  The  building  was  in¬ 
sured  for  $55,000  and  the  contents 
for  $166,000,  but  the  property 
loss  totalled  $500,000.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  one  of  the  few  to  have 
an  Extra  Expense  policy  for 
$10,000,  but  even  this  proved  in¬ 
sufficient  since  extra  expenses  to¬ 
talled  $24,778. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  News- 
Tribune  that  it  never  missed  an 
issue  despite  this  calamity.  Before 
the  embers  were  cold,  the  manage- 


(Additional  information  on  this 
subject  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  without  obligation  to  Mr. 
Inglehort,  vicepresident  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Empire  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies,  12  Washington 
Street,  Watertown,  N.  T.) 

ment  had  rented  temporary  offices 
and  arranged  with  the  nearby 
Ottawa  Republican-Times  to  share 
their  publication  facilities. 

Some  of  the  items  of  extra  ex¬ 
pense  were  $7,000  for  additional 
help  and  overtime  work;  $5,000 
for  use  of  the  Ottawa  paper’s 
plant;  $2,000  for  meals  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  employes  between 
towns;  $1,000  rental  for  tempo¬ 
rary  office  equipment;  $1,500 
freight  and  hauling  charges; 
$1,000  for  trips  to  Chicago  to  ar¬ 
range  financing;  $1,000  loss  in 
sub-letting  contract  printing  jobs; 
and  $6,778  for  numerous  other 
items,  such  as  rental  of  extra 
storage  space,  repairs  and  redeco¬ 
ration  of  temporary  quarters,  nu¬ 
merous  extra  phone  calls,  etc. 

It  so  happened  that  a  suitable 
existing  building  was  available 
which  the  News-Tribune  was  able 
to  purchase  and  quickly  equip 
for  its  own  use.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  good  fortune,  and  if  it 
had  been  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
former  plant,  the  longer  delay 
would  have  made  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  several  times  higher.  The 
News-Tribune  is  now  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  and  one  of  the  first  things 
management  has  done  is  increase 
the  Extra  Expense  Insurance  to 
$40,000. 

Extra  Expense  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  Business  Interruption 
or  Earnings  Insurance.  It  does  not 
cover  loss  of  income  or  profits 
since  its  purpose  is  to  maintain 
these.  It  pays  for  the  abnormal 
expenses  of  continuing  in  business 
while  former  facilities  are  being 
replaced.  It  is  above  and  beyond 
the  insurance  paid  to  cover  the 
loss  of  tangible  property  and 
equipment. 

Many  Causes  of  Loss 

Good  housekeeping  and  a  fire- 
resistive  building  lessen  the  liabil¬ 
ity  of  damage  and  also  lower  your 
rate.  However,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  fire-proof  building.  The 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  had  a  blaze 
in  its  “fireproof’  warehouse  that 
destroyed  2,000  tons  of  newsprint 
for  a  loss  of  nearly  $500,000. 

Fire  is  not  the  only  hazard  to 
which  newspaper  buildings  are 
exposed.  The  plant  of  the  Coates- 
ville  (Ind.)  Herald  was  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  a  tornado.  The 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
suffered  a  severe  water  damage 


loss  when  a  sprinkler  went  off 
accidentally.  The  editorial,  com¬ 
posing,  engraving  and  phiotogra- 
phic  rooms,  and  the  lil^ary,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  their  contents, 
were  soaked.  The  best  plant  safe¬ 
ty  measures  cannot  stop  lightning, 
flood,  hurricanes,  a  fire  next  door, 
or  the  many  other  external  cala¬ 
mities  that  threaten  property.  The 
Extra  Expense  policy  can  cover 
every  eventuality. 

•Even  the  few  publishers  that 
do  carry  a  policy  against  extra 
expense  are  usually  insufficiently 
covered,  and  their  insurance  on 
building  and  contents  also  aver¬ 
ages  40%  below  valuation.  The 
additional  premium  for  complete 
full  protection  is  nominal,  and 
the  general  tendency  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  be  underinsured  seems  to 
be  due  more  to  oversight  than  in¬ 
tention. 

As  one  publisher  remarked  re¬ 
cently  after  his  plant  was  hit  by 
fire  without  an  extra  expense  po¬ 
licy,  “I  know  what  it  cost  to  start 
this  plant,  but  I  had  no  idea  it 
would  cost  so  much  when  it 
stopped.” 


U.P.  Upheld 

continued  from  page  74 

been  a  member  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party”  etc.  I  find  that  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  employe  to  such  ques¬ 
tion  appearing  on  page  4  of  Union 
Exhibit  7  was  not  only  not  vital, 
but  was  not  the  reason  why  the 
employe  was  discharged.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  employer  who  dis¬ 
charged  the  employe  testified  that 
even  though  the  employe  had  af¬ 
firmed  under  oath  that  his  nega¬ 
tive  answer  to  the  question  con¬ 
cerning  his  being  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  contained  in  the 
application  form  had  been  reaf¬ 
firmed  under  oath  at  the  hearing 
in  Washington,  he  would  nonethe¬ 
less  have  discharged  him  for  the 
reasons  “heretofore  stated.”  Those 
reasons,  of  course,  are  the  reasons 
which  have  prompted  me  to  find 
that  there  was  “just  and  sufficient 
cause”  to  dismiss  the  employe.  Nor 
would  it  have  made  any  differ¬ 
ence  had  the  employer’s  Vice- 
President  known  at  the  time  he 
discharged  the  employe,  that  the 
employe  had  told  the  Velde  Com¬ 
mittee  that  he  had  answered  the 
question  appearing  on  page  4  of 
the  application  form  in  good  faith. 
The  emoloye  would  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  just  the  same. 

It  therefore  appears  from  the 
unchallenged  testimony  developed 
at  the  hearing  before  the  Arbitra¬ 
tor  that  the  employe  was  not  dis¬ 
charged  because  his  answer  on 
page  4  of  the  application  form  was 
intended  to  create  a  doubt  as  to 
the  honesty  of  that  answer,  nor 
would  the  result  have  been  differ¬ 
ent  had  Polumbaum  testified  under 
oath  that  he  had  told  the  truth 
when  he  made  such  answer.  Fur¬ 


thermore,  it  was  stated,  in  the  let¬ 
ter  stating  the  grounds  justifying 
the  dismissal,  that  the  conduct  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  such  letter  “was  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  best  interests 
of  journalism.” 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this 
clause.  I  had  assumed  that  the 
best  interests  of  journalism  in  an 
ideal  sense  would  consist  in  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  truth  regardless 
of  its  naomentary  unpopularity. 
Surely,  John  Peter  Zenger’s  activi¬ 
ties  were  in  the  “best  interests  of 
journalism”  when  he  criticized  the 
Colonial  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  was  imprisoned  for 
his  pains,  though  subsequently 
freed.  Whether  or  not  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  Polumbaum  before 
the  Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  is  or  is  not  the  one  which 
will  ultimately  prove  to  be  right, 
is,  I  believe,  not  a  question  that 
can  be  determined  now,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  equally  that  what  he  did  can¬ 
not  now  be  “incompatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  journalism.”  What 
Polumbaum’s  stand  before  the 
Velde  Committee  undoubtedly  did, 
however,  was  to  place  in  jeopardy 
the  reputation  of  the  United  Press 
for  impartial,  unbiased  and  un¬ 
slanted  reporting,  on  which  its 
continued  existence  depended.  That 
result,  however,  was  not  the  one 
specified  by  the  United  Press  in 
stating  its  grounds  for  discharging 
Polumbaum. 

It  is  my  opinion  and  I  decide 
that  there  was  just  and  reasonable 
cause  for  the  discharge  of  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Polumbaum  by  United 
Press  Association  under  Article 
XII,  Section  3  of  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Guild  and  United  Press, 
in  effect  at  the  time  in  issue.  I 
also  find,  however,  that  the  speci¬ 
fication  of  the  cause  for  discharge 
was  not  proved,  and  in  addition, 
was  not  the  reason  for  the  dis¬ 
charge.  If  I  believed  that  it  was 
within  my  province  to  make  a  find¬ 
ing  on  grounds  proved  at  the  hear¬ 
ing,  other  than  those  specified  by 
the  company,  I  should  find  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  contentions  of 
the  employer.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  believe  I  have  that 
right  under  the  authorities  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me,  I  find  that  the  cause 
for  discharge  assigned  by  the 
United  Press  Association  did  not 
constitute  just  and  sufficient  cause 
under  Article  XII,  Section  3  of 
said  agreement. 

■ 

NNPA  Elects  Deloie 
Pres.;  Nunn  Veep 

Detroit 

C.  C.  DeJole,  publisher  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Weekly,  was  named 
president  of  the  National  Negro 
Publishers  Association  at  its  con¬ 
vention  June  24-26  in  Detroit. 

William  G.  Nunn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Cou¬ 
rier,  was  named  vicepresident. 

Sixty  delegates  representing 
about  30  Negro  weeklies  attended. 
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H.  S.  MacKay,  Jr., 
Hearst  Counsel 
And  Chief,  Dies 

Balboa.  Calif. 
Henry  S.  MacKay,  Jr..  62.  legal 
counsel  and  executive  of  Hearst 
interests  and  a  co-executor  of  the  , 
William  Randolph  Hearst  estate, 
died  July  5. 

Long  a  sufferer  from  heart 
trouble,  Mr.  MacKay  had  been 
ill  at  his  home  here  since  May  23. 
He  was  senior  member  of  the 
legal  firm  of  Flint  &  MacKay,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  MacKay  was  vicepresident, 
a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  director  of  Hearst 
Publications  Co.;  vicepresident, 
member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  director  and  general  counsel 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  and  vicepresident  of 
both  the  Hearst  Corporation  and 
the  Hearst  Foundation,  Inc. 

.4  Hearst  Co-executor 
He  was  one  of  six  co-executors 
of  the  Hearst  estate.  The  others 
are  Martin  F.  Huberth.  Richard 
E.  Berlin,  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  Hor- 
old  G.  Kern,  and  R.  A.  Carring¬ 
ton,  Jr. 

Mr.  MacKay  also  was  executor 
of  the  estate  of  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bar¬ 
ham.  former  publisher  of  the  Los 
A  ngcles  Herahl  &  Express,  a 
Hearst  afternoon  newspaper.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
Democratic  convention  w  h  i  c  h 
nominated  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
in  1932. 

Surviving  the  distinguished  leg¬ 
al  counsellor  are  his  widow.  Mrs. 
Katherine  Flint  MacKay.  daughter 
of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator  Frank  P. 
Flint,  who  was  Mr.  MacKay’s 
law  firm  partner  until  his  death  in 
1929;  a  son,  Sandy  Flint  Mac¬ 
Kay:  a  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  May- 
belle  Bayly  MacKay,  and  two 
grandchildren,  Robb,  7.  and  Lor- 
na,  3. 

Mr.  MacKay  began  his  legal 
practice  in  1914  with  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  law  firm  of  Flint  and  Jutten 
and  became  a  partner  in  1915.  Five 
years  later  he  became  a  partner 
in  Flint  and  MacKay  in  an  asso¬ 
ciation  that  continued  until  his 
death.  His  many  civic  services  in¬ 
cluded  a  directorship  of  the  Tenth 
Olympian  Committee  in  1932. 

World  War  I  Veteran 

Born  at  Longwood.  Mass..  Oct. 
17.  1891,  Mr.  MacKay  attended 
the  University  of  Virginia  and 
was  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
fraternity.  He  was  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  World  War  I  and  held  a 
lieutenant  commander’s  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Naval  Reserve  from 
1936  to  1941. 

Family  members  requested  that, 
instead  of  floral  offerings  for  the 
services  from  the  St.  James  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  at  nearby  Newport 
Beach  on  July  8,  donations  be 
made  to  the  St.  James  Memorial 
Fund  for  Heart  Research. 

Because  of  heart  trouble  and 


increase  concentration  on  Hearst 
interests,  Mr.  MacKay  had  within 
recent  years  conducted  much  of 
his  work  from  a  suboffice  in  his 
home  in  this  seaside  yachting  cen¬ 
ter  south  of  Los  Angeles. 


Roland  B.  Craw,  68,  publisher 
of  Oxford  (Ind. )  Gazette,  June 
25. 


©bftuarj) 


Glenn  M.  Whitesell,  71,  re¬ 
tired  Ohio  newspaperman  with 
Springfield  News,  Lima  Times- 
Democrat  and  the  Dayton  News, 
June  28. 


A.  C.  Anderson,  76,  former 
publisher-editor  of  the  weekly 
Ripley  (Miss.)  Southern  SentinH 
and  an  ex-president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  Press  Association,  after  a 
long  illness  in  Ripley,  June  24. 


Mary  T.  O’Farrell.  90,  pioneer 
Ottawa  newspaper  woman  and 
prominent  artist,  after  a  long  Hl- 
ness  in  Ottawa.  July  4.  Miss 
O’Farrell  was  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  old  Ottawa  Free  Press  and 
many  of  her  paintings  are  hung 
in  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  convents  in  Ottawa. 


Arthur  Rubin,  63,  chief  au¬ 
ditor  of  Jewish  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Forward,  after  several  months’ 
illness  in  New  York,  July  6. 


Mrs.  James  A.  Livingston,  90, 
CO  -  founder  of  the  69  -  year  -  old 
weekly  Grimsby  (Ont.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  June  30. 
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Ray  M.  Koon,  65,  author  of 
“Out  in  The  Open’’  column  for 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  and  Sun¬ 
day  Herald,  in  Boston,  July  3. 


Henry  J.  Connors,  former  po¬ 
litical  and  legislative  writer  for 
the  old  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal, 
and  more  recently  public  relations 
director  for  the  New  York  State 
Republican  Committee,  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  July  1. 


Mrs.  Esther  Jones  Swart,  39, 
former  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
City  News  Bureau,  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  and  the  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press  and  more 
recently  public  relations  specialist, 
of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  July  5. 


Robert  J.  Stribley,  57,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  editor¬ 
ial  staff  for  27  years,  at  St.  Paul, 
July  3. 


Patricia  Bronte.  30,  Chicago 
Tribune  newspaper  woman,  in  an 
automobile  accident.  July  3. 


S.  Peter  Engelking,  43.  news 
editor  of  Austin  (Tex.)  American 
Statesman,  and  Mrs.  Louis  N. 
Goldberg.  58.  wife  of  the  paper’s 
associate  publisher,  of  a  heart 
attack  and  month-long  illness  re¬ 
spectively,  June  30. 


Arthur  L.  Price.  75,  editorial 
writer  of  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
of  a  heart  attack  in  San  Francisco, 
June  28. 


Walter  Clyde  Pile,  74,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  Protection  (Kas.) 
Post,  in  a  Wichita  Masonic  home, 
June  21. 


Theodore  P.  Wilson.  74,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  Winchester 
(Mass.)  Star,  a  weekly,  in  his 
Winchester  home,  June  30. 


C.  R.  Griffin,  51.  president  of 
Valdosta  (Ga.)  Press  Inc.,  after 
a  lengthy  illness  in  Valdosta,  June 
28. 
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Henry  L.  Kuck,  59,  copyreader 
for  Los  Angeles  Times  and  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune,  in  Santa  Moni¬ 
ca,  Calif.,  July  2. 


John  M.  McKfague.  69.  for¬ 
mer  editor-publisher  of  Superior 
(Wis.)  Telegram,  and  for  the  past 
six  years  with  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald-Tribune,  of  a  heart  attack, 
July  1. 


Jay  E.  Reeves.  68,  .Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal  staffer, 
suddenly  while  at  work,  June  24. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

.ANXOUNCINO 

OUR  NEW  UlCATION 

WE  have  moved  our  office  to  10150 
Culver  Boulevard,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
Phone:  VErmont  9-2267.  Residence: 
EXbrook  7-8744. 

•TOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re- 
plaeement.  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans.  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  V. 

"Newspaper  Plant  Specialists'* 

Poblkatioiis  for  Sale 

LEN  FEIOHNBR  AGENCY 

A  33  Year  Successful  Brokers^  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

AVRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 

•  • 

WE  List  Only  First  Cl.ass  Properties 
on  an  Exclusive  Basis.  Tell  Vs  What 
You  Want — We’ll  Get  It  If  Possible. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 

ESTABLISHED  New  Mexico  weekly. 
Excellent  are*.  Other  interests  require 
attention.  Profitable  printing  contract 
goes  with  sale.  Price  $60,000.  Down 
payment  $10,000.  Balance  $150  month¬ 
ly,  inc.  inteirest.  Box  2717,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

★  30  Y'E.ARS  on  the  Pacific  Co«st. 

A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 

MICHIGAN  weekly  grossing  $45,000. 
Good  net,  good  equipment,  fully 
staffed.  Box  2710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
RETIRING  PUBLISHER  WILL  SELL 
Shopping  News-Distribution  Business, 
Califomki  coast  city.  Has  made  hand¬ 
some  profits  annually  for  more  than  25 
years.  No  plant.  Favorable  long-term 
arrangements  for  printing.  Key  people 
of  excellent  staff  career  employee  can 
be  retained.  Sales  3  to  $4()0,000  can 
l>e  easily  increased  by  more  active 
owner.  Purchase  may  include  small 
office  building,  fully  occ  upied — or  seller 
will  lease  quarters.  Ready  for  aelf- 
liqiiidating  conversion  to  weekly,  semi 
or  daily  newspaiu-r.  Monopoly  town. 
Inquiries  (mail  only)  may  be  addressed 
in  full  privacy  to  Wallace  Brooks, 
M.anagement  (ionsiiltanf.  329  Motor 
Way.  Santa  Barlwira.  California. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  K0(5h 

2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies, 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 

P.  0.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

SEVERAL  weekly  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  of  profit  and  promise  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  south  and  southeast,  down  pay¬ 
ments  ranging  from  $.5,000  to  $35,000. 
Write  u.s  about  what  you  want  and 
how  much  vou  can  invest.  PUBLISH¬ 
ERS  SERVKE.  P.  O.  Box  3132. 

1  Greetisbero,  N  >rth  Carolina. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 

35  years  in  newspaper  work 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Publications  for  Sale 

Composing  Room 

OLD,  established  southwest  legal 
state  capital  weekly.  No  plant,  $2,000. 
Too  busy  to  handle.  Might  establish 
small  plant  if  sufficient  down  payment. 
Box  2715,  Editor  *  Publisher. 

UHART  -ARE.A  53  big  weekly  and  job 
shop,  unopposed.  Gross  $141,000  up; 
a  tremendou-s  opening  for  qualified 
m.-»n!  Write  fully  to  DIAL,  640  West 
Willis.  Detroit  1,  Michigan. 

EIGHT  Model  14  Linotypes,  in  serial 
numbers  39,000*8  each  with  3-90  chan¬ 
nel  magazines,  3  moldi  and  Margaeh 
feederi.  All  in  perfect  condition.  At¬ 
tractively  priced.  QUINCY  PRESS, 
1256  South  Kedzie  Avenue,  Chicago 
23,  Illinois. 

Press  Room 

GOSS  High  Speed  Magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  press,  capable  of  prodaeing  64 
page  comic,  32  page  tabloid,  16  page 
newspaper,  9"  x  12-  signature.  22M- 
cut-off.  Four  plates  wide.  Color  cylin¬ 
der.  Modernized  high  speed  folder,  AC 
electrical  equipment.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  at  once.  See  operating. 
Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630 
Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Chicago — 
Detroit. 

MISSOURI  RURAL  WEEKLY  near 
big  city,  but  mostly  farm  circulation. 
2-Lino  Plant:  high  ad  rates.  Gross 
above  $37,000  with  no  jobwork;  net 
above  $15,000;  help  available.  Quick 
sale  for  $20,000  all  cash,  or  $25,000 
with  half  rash  down.  Bailey-Kreh-  ' 

biel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas 

Publications  Wanted 

SM.ALL  or  -MEUiLM  daily  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Alabama.  Georgia.  Tennessee. 
Strictest  confidence.  Write  Box  2505, 
Editor  Sc  Publ:.sher. 

TWO  Unit  32-page  GOSS  high-speed 
Rotary  Press,  22^  cutoff  with  two 
folders  AC  motors.  Complete  stereo¬ 
type  department  including  new  Goss 
heavy  duty  Mat  Roller  and  Sta-Hi 
Press  in  A-1  condition  used  very  little. 
Can  be  inspected  anytime.  Available 
now.  Write  Box  2505,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1 

National  Advertising  Space 

Sl’VCK  BUYERS 

GO  GR  ASS  R(K)TS 

Test  SANDER'S  ABC  Three 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

i 

8-P.\GE  Goss  Comet  flutbed  press.  % 
uml  %  page  folder,  16  Chases  and  AC 
Motor. 

24-PAQE  Hoe  Straightline,  single  ! 
width  press  with  stereotype  equipment.  ' 

32  and  48  HOE  Presses  with  double 
folder — 22 H"  cutoff. 

HALL  Form  Tables  and  elevating  Ta¬ 
bles. 

Furnaces — all  sizes  ' 

FLAT  and  curved  casting  boxes. 
ROYLE  and  Wesel  Flat  Routers.  i 

WESEL  Electric  Proof  Presses  and  1 
other  makes.  | 

Send  for  current  lists: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

HOE  j 

32 -page,  color  cylinder,  three  color  and  i 
black.  Available,  A.  C.  drive,  stereo¬ 
type.  Quarter-folder  available.  George  1 
C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho.  1 

Press  Engineers 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 
551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

DISMANTLED — MOVED — ^ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 

We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

64  PAGE  Cottrell  Magazine  press,  four 
plates  wide,  maximum  9"  x  12"  signa¬ 
ture.  Latest  model  dryer  worth  more 
than  price  of  entire  outfit.  AC  electri¬ 
cal  equipment.  See  running.  Save  thou¬ 
sands.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 
14,  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches: 
Chicago— Detroit. 

E.  P.  WAXiLMAN  Sc  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illnsois 

AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  FOLDERS 
available  as  Sextuples  or  Octuples. 
Sti-el  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
Spray  Foiint.ain'S — Reels  and  Tensio-ns. 
Very  reasonably  priced. 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 
•  •  • 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  Images  with  Stereo. 

i  HOE  AND  GOSS 

-Single  ajid  Double  Width  Presses 

UNITYPE  PRESSES 

Every  size  and  Description. 

*  *  * 

Write  Us  your  Requirements. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York  36.  X.  Y. 

I  BRyant  9- 11 32 

A  ..  1  • 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere 
36-26-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.  T 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

Periodical  Subscriptions 

Get  the  news  “Fast  and  First”  every 
week — 52  weeks  a  year  with  an 
EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER 
subscription — only  $6.50. 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Newsprint 

2  HOE  UNITS 

Straight  Pattern 

22  %"  cutoff 

1  7/16”  jilates 

!  Inquire 

1  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

I  415  Lexingt-on  .Vve..  New  York  17. 

ONE  ROIiL  OR  CARS — Pin«  Canadian. 
Samples.  Past  deliTerj.  Low  Prices. 
ALfonqnin  4-8728.  New  York  City. 

Composing  Room 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypea,  Models 
5.  8.  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machinei  available  attractive!} 
P’-'ced.  Eight  page  Gess  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylv.inia. 
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MACHiNF-RY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room 


SACRIFICE 

4  UNIT  HOE  VERTICAL — 22 
Doiible  Folder,  Steel  Cylinder. 

Roller  Bearing,  Kohler  ReeU. 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Located  At  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  8  page  Angle  Bar 
Press  with  AC  motor,  etc.  Can  be  seen 
running  now.  Available  immediately 
.^6,000.  .\lan  Dietch,  Printing 
Equipment.  71  Queensboro  Road, 
Rochester  9,  N.  Y.  Phone  Culver  2931. 


Used  Presses  | 

it  Since  newspapers  constaatly  are  ^ 
replacing  presses  with  new  OOSS  ; 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presees  available  or  which  I 
may  be  available  toon,  for  newspa-  ' 
pert  of  all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such  ! 
equipment  to  yonr  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  1 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago.  Illinois  I 


TWO  100-h.p.  .VC  motor  drives,  com¬ 
plete  with  control  boards.  Also  30.  35. 
40  h.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


SCOTT  MULTI  UNIT 
Newspaper  Press 
SPECIFICATIONS: 

'OF:  Built  in  1919 
TYPE:  Multi  Unit 
T'NTT.S:  Pour  (4)  Double  Width 
FOLDERS:  Twin  high  speed 
CUT-OFF:  22%  Inches 
PLATE  CYLINDER:  U'/i"  Diameter 
PLATES:  7/16"  Thickness 
DRIVE:  100  H.P.  .Allis-Chalmers 
.AC  Motor  with  7V5  H.P.  starter 
motor.  60  cycle  3  phase, 
chain  driven. 

CONTROLS;  Cutler  -  Hammer  Push 
button. 

TENSION:  Jones  hand  tension,  rolls 
are  floor  fed. 

CAPACITY:  32  pages  straight, 

64  pages  collect. 

SPEED:  32,000  per  hour 
No  Stereotype  Equipment 
COMPLETELY  DTSMVNTI^ED.  PRO¬ 
TECTED  AGAINST  RUST  IN 
WAREHOUSE 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

I  311  Lincoln  .Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 


Wanted  to  Biiv 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Avenue.  New  A'ork  36.  N.  Y. 


S  PAGE  DUPLEX  and 
GOSS  Flatbed  n-eaaea. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOI.TLLO  CORP. 

I  311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 


I  tubular  Curved  Plate  Router.  Mat 
j  Roller  and  Sta-Hi  Machine.  Free  Press. 
;  Nampa.  Idaho. 


100  OR  125  H.  P.  2  Motor  A.  C.  3  Ph. 
60  Cycle  Preaa  Drive  with  control  or 
100  H.  P.  without  control.  Muat  be 
good  condition  mechanicallv  and  elec¬ 
trically.  NEWTS  PRODUCTION  CO., 
Inc..  P.  O.  Box  790,  Macon,  Georgia. 


W'.ANTED  —  Goss  double-width  unit, 
li'A  inch  printing  diameter,  45  de¬ 
gree  stagger.  22%  inch  cutoff;  also 
r-olor  hump  for  same.  Pasadena  Inde- 
oendent.  34  North  Raymond  .Avenue, 
Pasadena  1,  California. 


MACHINERY  «nd  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Pints 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 
NOW  IN  PROGRESS 
LARGE  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
Formerly  used  In  operation  of 
Washington  "TImes-Herald" 
at  Times-Herald  Building 
1317  "H"  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Reasonably  Priced 
Still  Available 

18 — Mo.lel  5.  8,  14  and  21  Linotype 
Machines.  Many  late  style  and 
high  serial  number  uiachim's. 

2 — Ki  id  steel  magazine  racks 
ipii — lEonts  of  Linotype  matrices 
1 — Practically  new  Teletyix-setter 
Miulti-face  Perforator  Unit 
Ke:up  8000:  Lino  Metal  Furnace  with 
water  cooled  molds  and  electric 
hoist 

1 —  Monotype  Giant  Caster  S10031 

2 —  Monotype  Material  Makers 

1 —  Monotype  Sorts  Caster 
43 — .Assorted  Monotype  Molds 

119 — Fonts  of  Monotype  Mats 

2 —  Miller  Pedestal  Saws 

1 —  Rouse  Band  Saw 

2 —  Hraml  New  Vari-Typer  Machines 
in  original  factory  cartons 

Go's  fully  enclosed  curved  plate  rout¬ 
er.  Model  .5.5-n 

1 —  Infra-Matie  Mat  Drier 
(■’laybourn  precision  roughing  and  shav¬ 
ing  machine,  flat  plate 

2 —  K.idial  Arm  Routers 

(Liss  Comli.  saw  and  monorail  trimmer 
2-5  col.  flat  plate  casting  boxes 
t'urv.il  .Sc-orcher 
Goss  Kioo;  melting  pot. 


PLANT  OPEN  MONDAY  THRU 
FRID  AY — 9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 
Saturday  by  appointment 

.Sale  under  sui>ervision  of: 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORP. 

AND 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENT¬ 
ATIVES  of  New  York  City 

WASHINGTON  kANT  Phone 
REPUBLIC  7-6495 


_ Stereotype _ _ 

31  AUTOPLATE  chases.  Can  be  used 
for  12  or  12V5  em  columns.  Makeup 
depth  22'1  inches.  Pine  condition. 
Reasonable.  Earl  Swinney,  Waukegan 
News-Sun.  Waukegan,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


W’ANTED — experienced  shopping  news 
crew  to  establish  and  operate  in  fine 
city.  Profit-sharing  basis.  We  have 
modern  plant.  Give  background,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2719,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


BUSINES-S  MANAGER 
NON-fOMPKTITIVK  daily  over  30.- 
000  circulation  needs  executive  with 
real  management  ability.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  and  salary  foir  a  man  who 
can  j^roduce  revenue,  watch  costs,  and 
handle  tiersonnel.  Permanent.  Fine 
working  and  living  conditions.  Fur¬ 
nish  .all  details  in  confidence.  Box 
No.  261!'.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


N  EW'S P.APER  Bookkeei>er-.Ac eou n.t ant . 
Young  luaTi  trained  in  accounting  prac¬ 
tice  with  newspai>er  experience.  Posi¬ 
tion  with  varied  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  daily.  30.000  eireulation. 
Uhart  .Area  2.  Box  2836,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Cirrulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  fait  grow- 
ing  Ohio  newspaper.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  young  aggres¬ 
sive  promoter.  State  salary  desired. 
Box  2515.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Clrculatioo 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Adve 


WANTED 


Editorial 


™  SAORAMENTO  UNION.  Sacra- 

/aivart-  “«“*“•  California,  needs  a  pood,  aea- 
panding  ^wkly  •  cirralatira  d«]^rt  advertising  salesman.  Ilnst  have 

ment  on  VfrceaU^ had  several  years  of  highly  competi- 
ing  account.  AMistMt  or  .  tive  newspaper  selling  experience, 

unable  to  climb  Jf?®*  Chart  *^°Py>  layout  and  merchandising  hnowl- 

imtion  t  edge  essential.  References,  past  connec- 

Area  3.  Box  27*4,  Editor  &  Pubhaher.  Excellent 

Classified  Advertising  »?‘®7  ‘“d 


Address;  C.  A.  Moore,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  The  Sacramento  Union,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California. 


Assistant 

Classified  Manager^ 

Metropolitan  New  York  Newspaper 
seeks  qualified  man  to  assist  classified 
advertising  manager.  Applicant  must  _  _ 

have  thorough  background  of  sales  ad-  CREATIVE  ADVERTISING  MAN 
ministration  in  this  field,  ability  to  ^ 

analyze  sales  and  organizing  activity.  AGE  25-30,  graduate  of  Journalism 
Write  for  personal  interview  giving  school.  Presently  employed  as  newspa- 
full  resume,  including  salary  desired  Per  aasistMt  editor  or  reporter  and 
which  will  be  strictly  confidential.  Box  creative  ad  writing  is  his  field. 

EPM  613,  221  West  41st  Street,  New  College  background  should  include 
York.  good  scholastic  average,  experience  in 

'  writing  for  schooi  publications  or  as 
correspondent  for  wire  services.  Box 
2807,  Editor  &  Publisher.  (Chart 
Area  6). 


live  newsDsne^  Mllinv  exnerienee  growing  city  oi  18,000  near  iMcn-  RESEARCH  -  EDITORI.VD  promotioi 

®*P*y*®“®®-  mond.  Good  chance  to  learn  and  ad-  man  Must  have  college  degree  or  ex- 

edM  esseSual  Re^^nMs^oasfconnTi-  The  News,  perience  in  all  phases  buyer-preference 

tnfn.'S  be  ff®flr.Tor‘derEx«Uent  Ho_pewell,-Vtrgmia. -  statistical  studie.  plus  writing  abilUy. 

salary  and  opportunity  available  to  WANTED  a  reporter  to  cover  Court  ^*"® 

right  person.  Write  full  particulars.  House,  County  seat  town,  7,000,  small  tj®**'  ’ 

Address:  C.  A.  Moore.  Advertising  Di-  i-'-  Mercury-News.  San  Jose,  California. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  NUMBER 
MANAtPcK  rUK  A  ONE  man  on  staff  of  6.  Ability  to 

WA'iHINGTON  '^ERVICF  J''’’***  strong  copy  most  important. 

IINv^  I  WIN  OCIWIWC  Ijayonts  next.  Fast  growing  area  in 

Ohio.  Newspaper  in  small  circulation 
„ .  .  category  but  also  very  fast  growing. 

CANDIDATE  must  have  interest  in  Wonderful  future.  State  present  salary. 

— and  grasp  of — national  affairs.  Must  Box  2808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

be  born  salesman  and  promoter  with  - ; - 

uncompromising  demand  for  integrity  NEWSP.4PER  advertising  salesman 


PUBLIC  relations  assistant  to  iiandle 
house  magazine  and  product  publicity 
for  Stamford,  Connecticut  Manufac¬ 
turer.  Replies  kept  confidential.  Box 
2828.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


of  his  product. 

ONCE  this  manager  has  proved  he’s 


wanted  for  an  excellent  daily  in  an 
important  midwest  secondary  market. 
Must  be  experienced  and  have  top 


right  for  job  he  will  have  bonus,  stock  references,  and  capable  of  becoming 
participation,  insurance  and  pension  adverrtising  manager.  'State  salary  ex- 
extras  in  line  with  his  production  and  pectations,  age,  experience,  family 
responsibilities.  status  and  give  references.  All  appli- 


THIS  is  a  small  but  well  established 
enterprise  with  solid  history  of  growth. 


PLEASE  give  complete  details  on 


status  and  give  references.  All  appli-  PERMANENT  opening  for  competent 
cations  will  be  treated  confidentially,  reporter-photographer  on  Metropolitan 
Box  2817.  Editor  &  Publisher.  weekly  tabloid.  Experience  necessary 

- - -  to  cover  re^lar  beat  and  assignments. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  ^^partlSs!’  l^^grornd  ®^'d  °JaY- 


your  education  and  experience  in  first  POR  ONE  of  the  South’s  largest  iP'  ®*^'^,®‘^ letter.  Joseph 
letter  which  will  be  held  in  strictest  morning  papers.  mIu  we  want  is^Mt  Adelaide 

confidence.  Box  2728,  Editor  &  Pub-  job  seeking,  but  is  interested  in  fm  Toronto  1,  Canada. _ 

usher.  ture  promotion  and  earning  more  COMBINATION  desk  man,  general  as- 

money  for  hard  work.  He  must  be  signment  reporter,  experienced.  Con- 

hAfu'A.an  ortrl  AO  Vioaer^  ^  vie  y.4 :  A :  0001  9. 


between  35  and  42,  have  competitive  necticut  Daily.  Box  2831,  Editor  & 

YOUNG,  MARRIED  Ai>VERTISING  good"*emnf  elpertn^?‘'pr^mot^^^  PuWUher: - 

Salesman  with  newspaper  experience  minded,  and  able  to  meet  and  take  SOCIETY  REPORTER;  excellent  op- 
for  second  position  on  3-man  staff,  active  part  in  civic  affairs  Give  com-  portunity;  no  experience  necessary  as 
6,000  ABC  daUy.  Paid  vacation  and  pj^te  information  in  your  firat  letter  '*'®  ^ay  commensurate 

other  References  r«l>i^ed.  and  be  prepared  to  stand  a  rigid  in-  ex^nence.  Immediato  opening. 

Witte  G.  W.  Marble,  publuher,  Port  vestigation.  All  replies  kept  confiden-  Apply  New  Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Scott,  Kansas,  Tribune.  tial.  Box  2814.  Editor  &  Publisher  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


Scott,  Kanaas,  Tribune. 


RETAIL  Salesman  to  sell,  service  dis-  I  TOP-NOTOH  one  man  advertising  de- 


Box  381,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


Photography 


play  accounts  on  49,000  afternoon  daily  partment  by  Sept.  1.  Weekly  newspa-  ww  vicpr.  ofw 

and  Sunday.  Man  muaj  be  experi^ced,  per  in  booming  Texas  Rio  Grande  Val-  —  NEWSY  — 


married  and  stable.  Prefer  Mid-West-  ley,  opportunity  unlimited.  Salary  and  ^il  1  WANTED  Composing  Room  foreman 

«rn.f*r  who  ir  orAJiAntlv  pmnlovAil  on  a  p>rvoH  P/vmTniaai,rvn  nixvA  Av«v.cv.:/v%/..cv  1  --MJxlilsJJjBreUAKri.  Picture*  must  1611  _ ,, 


IhrstorrS0%  Royalties  P  I  P 

305  East  ’75,  New  York  21.'  NeW  York!  ®„V“"?raXr*ud  aHey'“and'’nXnp; 


erner  who  is  presently  employed  on  a  good  commission.  Give  experience.  Box 
smaller  daily.  Salary  open.  Write,  giv-  |  2810,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ing  full  details,  age,  experience  and 
references  in  first  letter  to:  T.  E. 


^  ur.v  ''“■n  I  ^  PHOTOGRAPHiER-repoTter,  man  for  Good  future’  for  willing  worker,  open 

Stevens,  Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  promotional  ^^ive  to  head  five  man  courthouse  etc.,  won^  society  fea-  shop.  Write  Box  2823,  Editor  &  Pub- 


Wsterluo,  Iowa.  advertising  staff.  Increased  income 

-  commensurate  with  obtained  results. 

ONE  MAN  sales  department  wanted  at  Write  Box  2824,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
once.  Experienced  with  proven  record  ^  ^  TTI 

of  success.  Strong  on  character,  pro-  a 

motions,  layouts,  sales.  Ads,  printing, 

office  supplies  to  sell,  also  news  writ-  Times-Bulletin,  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 

ing.  2,000  weekly.  Socorro  Chieftain, 

Socorro,  New  Mexico.  $80  weekly  plus 


tures;  Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico.  \  Usher. 


Editorial 


CALIFORNIA  County  Seat  daily  needs 
SECOND  or  THIRD  man  on  some  I  young  managing  editor.  Must  have 


large  staff  would  like  this.  Need  ad¬ 
vertising  manager — who  would  be  his 


general,  all  around  experience  report¬ 
ing,  wire  desk,  etc.  News-Tribune, 


own  salesman  —  on  fast-moving  coun-  I  Madera.  California, 
ty  seat  weekly.  Incentive  plan  plus  nEWISMAN.  preferably  with  photo- 

®*I>®rience.  to  Uke  full  charge 
work.  Fertile  field  has  shown  50  ^r  newsgathering  on  growing  Carolina 
cent  gain  under  new  management  w^-  weekly.  Chart  Area  3. 


out  real  push.  Chart  Area  3.  Box 
2743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  2742.  Editor  &  Publisheir. 


BEGINNING  journalist  with  self-con- 
WANTED — industrial  page,  special  fidence  for  reporter  on  widely  known 
edition  man  or  woman.  Real  opportu-  Texa.s  weekly.  Long  hours,  small  pay, 
nity  make  $20,000  yearly.  Must  be  but  top  training  for  moving  up.  Box 
sober,  energetic,  capable.  Box  2721,  2811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING,  layouts,  selling,  pro¬ 
motions.  Leader,  Lovington,  New 
Mexico. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  competitive  dai¬ 
ly,  Chart  Area  5,  city  over  100,000. 
Must  be  well  qualified,  enjoy  work, 
love  a  fight.  Write  Box  2820,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small  - 

afternoon  daily.  Need  man  with  ex-  NEWS  EDITOR  WANTED — for  top 
perience  who  wants  a  job  with  good  coverage.  Must  have  vision  as  well  as 


pay  and  ideal  working  conditions.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  Don  Hall,  Daily  Herald,  Roa¬ 
noke  Rapids,  North  Carolina,  giving 
full  particulars  and  salary  expected. 


experienced  ability  on  news,  sports, 
features.  Chart  Area  8,  $70.  Send  | 

samples.  Box  2805,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  diowing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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HELP  WANTED 
Mechanical _ 


OPEBATOK-MACHINIST.  One  ma¬ 
chine  shop.  Operator  to  be  top  man 
when  we  expand  soon  to  two  ma¬ 
chines.  Good  future.  Cha>rt  Area  3. 
Box  2745,  Editor  4  Publiiher. 
night  composing  room  foreman, 
preferably  age  28  to  45  for  morning 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  9.  Open 
shop — good  pay.  Contact  Box  2832, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


PRESS  REPRESENTATIVE 
YOUNGISH  man  with  media  sales  or 
other  advertising  or  sales  experience 
to  represent  several  Midwest  publica¬ 
tions  from  Chicago  area.  Guaranteed 
minimum  income  plus  commissions 
and  expenses  in  new  field.  Willingness 
to  travel  five  state  area  and  be  own 
boss  essential.  Please  write  for  full  de¬ 
tails  and  get  same.  Box  2816,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 
Classified  Advertising 


HIGHEST  SALARIES  .  .  .  Biggest 
Jobs  in  Classified  go  to  those  wbo’ve 
got  the  goods.  Tears  of  experience  are 
not  necessarily  proof  that  you  KNOW. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Course 
in  Classified  can  np  your  earnings — 
chsnge  your  whole  future! 

ENTIRE  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  Classified  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  exams  positively  required.  Yon 
either  make  the  grade  satisfactorily 
and  are  CBBTIPIEI) — or,  yon  B*LUNK 
and  get  dropped  from  School’s  rolls. 

SCORES  of  top  newspapers  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  staff-members  in  training. 

FULL  20- Week  Course  $44.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  $6.  Pay  balance  $2  weekly  19 
weeks.  Enroll  immediately — or  request 
full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIWIS  WANTED 
Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  over  20 
years  morning,  evening,  Sunday  expe¬ 
rience  from  carrier  through  all  phases. 
At  present  manager  of  50,000  morn¬ 
ing,  65,000  Sunday  in  competitive 
field.  Excellent  personnel  record,  cost 
conscious,  college  background.  Age  38, 
married,  no  children.  Valid  reasons  for 
seeking  change.  Box  2628,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


HERE  is  an  opportunity  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  gain  an  employee  where  de¬ 
sire  is  to  help  yon  build  your  small 
daily  or  weekly  into  a  better  paper. 
tyi  years’  experience  in  publishing 
business.  3  years  as  ad  manager  of 
trade  msgaxine.  Hard  worker,  plenty 
of  ideas,  age  28 — am  a  gal.  Elox  2725, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  hard  working.  Aggressive 
Circulation  Manager  and  Ex  ABC  au¬ 
ditor,  College  graduate.  Now  employed 
on  22,000  MES  in  competitive  area. 
Fully  versed  in  all  phases  of  Circula¬ 
tion.  Best  of  References.  All  replies 
answered  and  confidential.  R.  W.  May, 
2303  North  Street,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING 
MANAGHK-SALESMAN 
20  YE.4RS’  experience,  salee,  eopy- 
layout.  Knows  advertising.  Buaineas 
j^etter.  Soazi4  celling,  lerrice.  Top 
^ftde  organisation  man,  clean,  triend- 
ly,  rtaponaible.  Wants  bigger  oppor* 
tunitj*.  Prefer  California,  go  anywhere. 
Box  2738,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

IMMEDIATELY  available  with  well 
rounded  newspaper  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Classifi^  display,  retail  layout 
and  copy  coupled  with  ancceseful  sales 
and  merchandising  to  2-years  National 
Manager  small  midwest  daily.  Also, 
previous  managership  small  metropoli¬ 
tan  4-A  Agency.  Desire  midwest  daily, 
preferably  national  field  or  newspaper 
representative  sales.  World  War  II  vet. 
Age  40.  Married.  Write  Box  2746, 
EditO'r  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


REPORTER  with  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  dailies  is  looking  for  a 
challenging  desk  job  or  beat  with  a 
future.  Box  2614,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SPORTS  writer,  27,  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  needs  chani-e  of  climate.  Imag¬ 
inative  and  creative,  with  solid  back¬ 
ground.  Box  2608,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


WANT  news  desk-reporting.  Human 
interest  or  women’s  views.  Personal, 
chatty  style.  Columns  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  Box  2629.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  MOVE— 5  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  29,  married,  one  child.  World 
War  II  vet.  Journalism  Grad,  SDK. 
Experience  includes  I'A  years  on  week¬ 
lies,  followed  by  3J4  on  small  dai¬ 
ly.  Now  employed.  Have  done  sports, 
features,  farm  news,  courts,  wire. 
Prefer  reporting  for  wide-awake  paper. 
Had  enough  of  ‘shoe-string’  and  ‘^ot 
strap’  operations.  Box  2624,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


WORKING  managing-city  editor,  39, 
production  getter,  thoroughly  familiar 
all  desks  and  with  solid  reporting 
background,  seeks  change,  preferably 
in  under  50,000  class.  Chart  Area  4, 
southern  California  or  overseas.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  present  situation.  Refer¬ 
ences  available.  Box  2618,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 


AVAILABLE:  Desk  Man  for  large 
Southeast  daily.  Mature,  sober,  quali¬ 
fied,  dependable.  Box  2736,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 


COPY  DESK  job  in  Chart  Area  9 
sought  by  man  with  5  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  two  as  reporter  and 
three  as  copyreader.  Accurate,  depend¬ 
able.  Journalism  degree.  Box  2724, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


COPYREADER,  employed,  seeks  met¬ 
ropolitan  desk  or  small  daily  editor 
spot  in  Chart  Area  8  or  12.  Box  2718, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDI'TOR — Clean  makeup,  brisk  writer. 
Want  managing  desk  or  sound  report¬ 
ing  beat.  Working  Chart  Area  2  at 
$4,700.  'Single,  29,  Vet.  Available 
September  1.  Box  2722,  Editor  4  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

FULLY  qualified,  sober,  middle-aged 
man  for  rim,  slot,  telegraph  or  news 
desk.  Box  2735,  Editor  4  Publiaher. 

COPYREADER.  Vet,  28,  with  Syi 
years’  experience,  last  two  on  desk, 
seeks  oopyreading  spot  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Box  2712,  Editor  4  Pub- 
lisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  seeks  beginning 
REPORTING  postion  any  area.  B.A. 
vet,  single,  26.  References  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Interviews  Chart  Areas  1  and  2. 
Box  2729,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

HIGHLY  competent  and  experienced 
newspaper  woman  wishes  to  relinquish 
post  as  editor  of  house  organ  and 
return  ito  woman’s  page  on  daily. 
Available  September  1st  or  October  1. 
Give  complete  details  including  sal¬ 
ary,  living  conditions  and  future.  Will 
consider  Hawaii  or  Philippines.  Box 
2713,  Editor  4  Publiaher. 

LADY  experienced  (12  years)  on 
state,  copy,  society  desks,  features. 
.\lso  weekly.  Some  camera.  AB.  Box 
2705,  Edtor  4  Publisher. 


WIRE  or  editing-reporting  spot  want¬ 
ed  in  Chart  Ares  3.  Vet,  26,  4  years’ 
experience.  Box  2703,  Editor  4  Pub- 
lisher. 


YOUNG  city  editor  daily  70,000  seeks 
new  post.  Reply  in  detail.  Box  2740, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


AT  DEAD  END  looking  for  road  out; 
rim,  reporting,  sports  experience 
Southern  metropolitan  dailies;  B.A., 
B.J.,  single,  29,  Korea  returnee;  will 
go  anywhere  for  decent  salary.  Box 
2804.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CA.SH  COMES  SECOND 
FIRST:  integrity  of  journal,  chance 
to  learn.  .  .  .  Loyal  and  hard-working 
B.A.,  24 — clippings,  references— seeks 
steady  spot  on  good  A.M.  or  weekly 
in  North.  .  .  .  All  offers  weighed,  all 
letters  answered.  Box  2822,  EditOT  4 
Publisher. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 
Literary  Agency _ 

WRITERS  1  Is  Your  Material  Salable  1 
We  are  one  of  the  leading  Sales  Agen¬ 
cies  in  the  New  York  market  foir  your 
writing  material — books,  short  stories, 
plays  (TV — movie — stage)  and  arti¬ 
cles.  We  deal  solely  with  reputable 
publishers  and  producers.  Correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  WRITE:  DANIEL  S. 
MEAD,  LITERARY  AGENCY,  419— 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Pleate  allow  two  weoks  for  a  chanj?# 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  thf 
9^^  as  well  as  the  NEW  address 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-CONSULT- 
ANT,  $10,000  a  year  minimum  or 
percentage.  Box  2711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THOROUGHLiY  experienced,  all  de¬ 
partments.  front  and  back,  newspaper 
or  commercial.  Looking  only  for  job 
calling  for  exceptional  know-how  with 
considerable  reaponaibility.  Write  Box 
2707,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Classified  Advertising 


your  present 
Classified  set-up t  Classified  Manager, 
28  years’  experience  on  small,  medium 
snd  large  papers,  can  build  your  clas¬ 
sified  to  record  heights.  Outstanding 
record,  age  44,  married.  Presently  em- 
ployed.  West  Coast.  Go  anywhere,  ^x 
2815,  Editor  4  Publisher, 


NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Interested  in  securing  position  on  50,- 
000  plus  daily  that  offers  departmenl 
control  to  a  man  with  creative  ideas 
.and  administrative  ability  in  the  field 
of  national  advertising.  Profitable  rec¬ 
ord  for  1953  of  33%  gain  in  linage 
with  decrease  in  operating  costs 
Presently  employed.  Seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  3  dailies.  Age  31,  family 
man.  Went  preferred.  Complete  resume 
find  excellent  references  upon  request 
M.rite  Box  2806,  -Editor  4  Publisher 


WEEKLY  EDITOR,  ad  salesman,  28 
seeks  ad  position  on  good  small  daily 
Chance  to  advance.  Box  2800,  Edito 
4  Publisher. 


Editnrial 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  woman  can 
send  features,  apot  news,  picture  fea¬ 
tures  from  Europe.  To  be  there  two 
years.  College  grad.  Excellent  photog¬ 
rapher.  Box  2510,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  30,  over  3  years 
daily,  weekly.  Wants  continue  as  re¬ 
porter  on  50,000-100,000  daily.  Able, 
personable,  enthusiastic  vet  with  de¬ 
gree,  car.  Box  2508,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  versatile  generi 
news  and  sports  writer,  now  employe 
New  England  daily,  seeks  position  o 
large  or  medium-sized  dailyi  Cba: 
Areas  2.  6,  or  8.  4  years’  experienc 
single,  vet,  26.  car.  Box  2625,  Editt 
4  Publisher. 


J-GRAD;  9  months  news  editor  week¬ 
lies;  15  months  all  beats  small  daily; 
4  yeara  Air  Force  public  relations, 
service  paper.  Discharge  date  August 
9.  Box  2601,  Editor  4  Publiaher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER.  3  years’ 
all-arouJid  experience.  Feature!,^  ool- 
umn;  makeup.  Vet,  J-grad,  27,  single. 
Top  -references.  Have  oar,  will  travel. 
Box  2730,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


VERSATILE  deekman,  reporter  aeeks 
job  having  future.  Veteran  with  10 
years’  know-how.  Box  2701,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

VET,  26,  wife,  23,  both  with  M.S.  in 
journaliam  seek  -reporting  or  copy  ^“k 
jobs  on  medium  daily.  Box  2709,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher.  _ 


DRAFT-FREE  Vet,  31,  married,  seeks 
desk  or  reportorial  job  with  future. 
U.  of  Wis.  J-grad,  4  years’  experience, 
can  use  Graphic.  Responsible,  aggrea- 
aive,  top  references.  Will  go  any- 
wh€;r6.  Box  2802,  Editor  A  Puhlish^r. 


DRAM.V-MOVIE  editor  desires  chan_^. 
Six  years  large  dailies.  Box  2827, 
Editor  4  Publisher.  _ 


GENERAL  assignment  reporter,  28, 
3  years’  experience  on  small  New 
England  Daily,  wants  to  move  up  to 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Married,  no 
family,  B.A.  Box  2801,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  S.E.  ASIA  EXPERT! 

..ONGTIME  resident  Indochina  seeks 
'hallenging  -position  anywhere  I  S.A. 
INsporting  and  editorial  experience. 
Pop^evel  contacts  in  S.E.  Asia.  France 
md  U.S.;  fluent  3  tongue#;  now  with 
op  New  York  City  1 

md-ary  to  right  job.  Box  2829,  .ditor 


iWSM.\N,  experience  southwest  and 
dwest,  specialty  sports.  Can  handle 
mera.  $100  weekly  minimum.  Jox 
13,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

EPORTER,  court  house,  city  ball 
ats,  bureau  head,  some  »PorU.  Cam- 
a  know-how.  Degree.  Married,  3a. 
2826.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EEKLY  EDITOR,  28,  single,  wants 
atiire  writing  spot  on  good  dally, 
in  handle  sports,  straight  news,  lea- 
res,  camera,  not  afraid  to  work.  Jop 
ist  have  future.  Past  daily 
re  Write  Box  2803.  Editor  4  Pub- 
iher. _ 

)UNG,  (32)  journali-sin  graduate 
ith  six  years  "^****“^1,, 
ce  looking  for  broader  field.  Have 

ited  daily  with  10,000  plus 
)n  for  past  four  years,  ^\puld  like 
b  as  general  reporter  "'*'**,‘‘.’1®''" 
lily.  Box  2812.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

>ORTS  EDITOR,  small  daily;  wants 
rzer  paper,  bigger  opportunity,  in 
ty  on  ocean.  Box  283a,  Editor  4 
iblisher. 


OVERSEAS  assignment 
ranted  by  reporter,  P“blicity  wnter. 
•ear  on  daily,  two  on 
NO  on  publicity.  Knowledge  0^”n“‘ 

peed  graphic.  '"Fditor 

rhere,  all  the  time.  Box  2834,  Editor 

;  Publisher. _  . 

Photography 

•HOTOORAPHER,  varied  experience 
1  newspapers,  house  organs  and  pan¬ 
ic  relations.  Qualified  pictorial  layouts 
nd  caption  writer.  Fairchild  operator 
lave  own  equipment.  Available  with 
ue  norcS.  Write  Box  2611.  Editor  4 

Meciranical _ 

VCHINIST  —  Linotype,  Intertype, 
juadders.  Saws,  Ludlow 
fhoroughly  trained  as 
.erintendent.  Only  top  notch  P®*'*'®" 
onsidered.  Top 

invwhere.  Box  2809,  Editor  4  Pub 


SRATOR  — Top  P*P«"«:"^. 

•d;  ada,  commercial,  ***” 

ipetent  makeup  and  ada;  first  cl^ 
k  for  first  class  pay;  permanent, 
u  shop.  Prefer  Chart  Ares  1  or  2, 
aider  any  locstion.  Box  28-1,  Edi 
4  Publisher. 
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I  ^|P  II  ^^1  •  M  reporter  operates,  what  a  copy 

^nop  TqIk  ot  Tnirty 

_  Tj  V  1  TT  TJ  would  suggest,  also,  cxplan- 

By  AODGrt  U,  Brown  ation  of  where  the  job  opportuni¬ 

ties  for  journalism  graduates  lie. 

The  American  Society  of  News-  There  is  a  24-page  booklet  pro-  All  thL>  is  a  large  order.  Per- 
paper  Editors  in  April  heard  a  duced  by  the  local  Chamber  of  haps  it  doesn’t  fit  into  the  Yakima 
talk  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  ed-  Commerce,  titled  “This  We  brochure  which  does  an  excellent 
itor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  in  Serve,”  describing  in  detail  the  ag-  job  as  outlined.  But  there  is  cer- 
which  he  deplored  the  scarcity  of  ricultural,  manufacturing,  business  tainly  room  for  someone,  perhaps 
good  recruits  for  newspaper  work,  and  cultural  resources  of  the  Val-  a  combination  of  newspaper  asso- 
He  asked,  “Are  we  getting  the  ley.  ciations,  to  publish  a  booklet 

cream  of  the  crop?”  and  answered  There  is  a  folder  produced  by  which  would  lay  at  rest  the  mis- 

it  in  the  negative.  Newspaper  work  the  newspapers  describing  the  taken  notion  which  still  seems  to 
has  suffered  because  of  misinfor-  “Yakima  Valley  Market — A  Fruit-  prevail  that  newspaper  work  is 
mation  and  lack  of  information  ful  market  for  advertsiers.”  nothing  but  long  hours,  low  pay 

in  the  right  places,  he  said,  sug-  Then  there  is  a  handsome  24-  and  sweatshop  conditions, 

gesting  that  ASNE  join  with  other  page  booklet  explaining  in  words  ■ 

organizations  in  producing  a  book-  and  pictures  how  the  newspapers  Aillin©  SponSOIS 

let  on  the  advantages  of  newspa-  are  produced.  All  departments  arc  Tiinb-o* 

per  careers.  pictured.  In  the  back  is  a  two-  •C*Clipse  JUnKei 

The  Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic  Page  organizational  chart  of  the  airline-museum  sponsored 

and  Herald  are  two  newspapers  newspapers  showing  the  chain  of  “’’P  Canada,  en- 

that  are  finding  it  hard  to  employ  command  from  the  publishing  ‘‘bled  newsmen  to  get  excellent 
the  services  of  competent  journal-  company  and  the  lines  of  respon-  coverage  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
ism  school  graduates  because  of  sibility  down  to  the  proof  readers  j  u  *  • 

.he  Increasingly  sharp  compelition  «"<!  carriers.  can  AiMines  2^  S-' 

from  the  so-called  glamor  media  Going  further  into  what  makes  w  vH(.n  pi  notcr'  m 


prevail  that  newspaper  work  is 
nothing  but  long  hours,  low  pay 


The  flight  was  made  by  Ameri- 


E&P  CALENDAR 

July  9-11 — Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association,  Summer 
meeting,  Robert’s  Pine  Beach 
Hotel,  Gull  Lake,  Brainenl, 
Minn. 

July  19 — PNPA  D  a  i  1  y  Re¬ 
gional  meeting,  W  a  n  a  n  g  o 
Country  Club,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Aug.  2-9 — American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Aug.  6 — Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers,  meeting,  Del 
Coronado,  Calif. 

Aug.  14-20  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  96th  an 
nual  convention,  St.  Paul  Hotel, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Aug.  16-21  —  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  annual  conven 
tion.  Hotel  Staffer,  Boston, 
Mass. 

.4ug.  20-21 — Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Galvex  Hotel, 
Galveston,  Texas. 


from  the  so-called  glamor  media  Going  further  into  what  makes  T5  <“•!  U 

—radio  and  TV.  This  problem  the  newspapers  a  good  place  to  (American  MuLum  of  Natural  Raises 

'Uru'tVl  'a  ^  History)  and  writers  and  camera-  Patrolman  S  Mem< 


cated  for  smaller  newspapers  for  of  honors  and  awards  won  by  the  ia.  i 

they  are  in  competition  with  met-  papers  and  their  staff  members  ^  York  airport  Patrolman  James  ConsiJiiK 

ropolitan  papers  for  professional  from  the  Washington  State  Press  29  and  ar-  sponsored  by  the  Syracurt 


Patrolman's  Memorial 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 
The  Patrolman  James  ConsiJiik 


help-  Club,  AP  Managing  Editors,  Na-  •  .  •-  T’  ?  ’  .  ’  press  Club,  has  topped  $13,000 

So  the  Yakima  newspapers  de-  tional  Press  Photographers  Asso-  morning.  Once  in  desired  and  contributions  are  still  comint 

cided  to  do  something  about  U-  ciation  National  Federation  of  hatches  were  in,  according  to  Edward  B.  Grif 

cnm^vi/nat  in  lino  ii/ith  \4f  Prpcc  W/rmpn  5»nn  /itnorc  ^  «t 


cided  to  do  something  about  it —  ciation.  National  Federation  of 
somewhat  in  line  with  what  Mr.  Press  Women,  and  others. 

Jones  suggested,  although  we  don’t  There  is  a  reprint  of  “The  Ideals 
know  whether  his  talk  was  direct-  of  the  Republic  Publishing  Corn- 


opened  and  the  photographers  fin.  club  president. 


went  to  work. 

Ernie  Sisto,  one  of  the  most 


Sit  up  a  few  days  after  a  hit-run 
driver  fatally  injured  the  police 


ly  responsible.  Don  A.  Goodall.  P^Py  which  amounts  to  a  code  mlented  all-around  photographers  man,  the  fund  has  grown  steadily 

public  relations  dire^or  for  the  of  ethic^  n  ,i,  •  ,  .  in  the  country,  made  stills  on  a  for  nearly  three  months,  but  con- 

Republic  Publishing  Company  in  And  finally  there  rs  a  descrip-  ,  ^  ,ribution.s  are  beginning  to  slow 

^  .  bon  of  the  Special  Benefits  Pro-  Lee  Boltin  of  the  museum  down.  Mr.  Griffin  said. 

We  happen  to  feel  that  our  gram  of  the  newspapers  for  fu-  Young  of  AA  also  made  Mr.  Griffin  and  other  Press  Club 

newspapers  offer  ,ust  as  much  to  ure  employes  to  study.  It  lists  Mr.  Sisto  was  the  only  representatives  will  meet  this 

a  young  journalist  as  do  the  mets  the  vacation  policy;  the  sick  leave  pjcures,  a  diffi-  month  with  the  patrolman’s  widen 

or  the  glamor  media.  To  prove  plan  which  ranges  up  to  three  .mH  nffiriak  of  the  SvmeiKe  Poli» 


our  point  we  have  put  together  months  depending  on  length  of 
what  we  call  a  recruiting  package,  service;  a  description  of  the  hos- 


cult  feat. 


and  officials  of  the  Syracuse  Police 


Pooled  movie  footage  of  events  Department  to  plan  disposition  of 
leading  up  to  the  eclipse  and  the  the  fund. 


It  tells  in  detail  about  our  opera-  pital-medical  insurance  which  cov-  watching  it 

tion  and  what  one  can  expect  ers  all  employes  and  which  they  L)C-4  were  made  by 

when  he  choses  to  work  for  us.’  may  extend  to  their  families;  a  Lester  Mannix  of  U  P  Movietone  ^aper  JJropS  JJate 

*  *  *  .nsurance  which  phenomenon  it-  Albuquerque.  N.  M. 

The  Yakima  recruitine  mckaae  ‘  work-  Leavens  of  The  Albuquerque  Journal  is  no. 

is  a  Lchurr9''Z  er;  working  conditions  include  an  Kostin  of  eliminating  the  date  from  the  in- 

Lrous  enclosures  On  X  X  ^°"‘*'boned  building,  modern  Altogether,  they  spent  I'/a  trofuctory  line  of  its  wire  copy, 

merous  enc  osures.  reu  plant,  lunchrooms,  etc.  hours  shootinc  time  The  place-name  and  wire  servw 

cover  is:  Wed  like  YOU  to  meet  —  ^  .  . nonrs  sniMiimii  nmc.  t 


r"'  ■Mi’-  ''°Nbw“neXV«  gave  th=  logo  .cmain.  The  change  wa,  mjak 

„  ,ing  sent  to  all  leauing  of  management  which  is  outlined  r.hoto  ooo.l  n  conserve  snace  and  simplify  time 


U.  S.  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism. 

Inside  the  brochure  we  are  fold 


as  follows;  “The  management  of  . 
the  Yakima  Dailies  is  interested  P  y* 
in  your  progress  in  your  profes- 


writing  and  photo  results  good  tv  CDnscrve  space  and  simplify  time 
olav.  '^o?y  eJition-to-edition  pickup. 


■*  this  folder  is  produced  for  sion.  You  will  be  given  every  op- 
young  men  and  women  about  to  portunity  to  prove  yourself  and 
embark  upon  a  career  in  news-  every  aid  in  making  personal 
paper  reporting  or  advertising;  for  growth.  In  return  you  will  be 
advertisers  interested  in  knowing  expected  to  practice  the  ideals  of 
more  about  the  rich  Yakima  Val-  profession  of  journalism  and 
ley  market^  and  the  two  modern  (q  j^glp  maintain  the  qualitv  stan- 


dailies  serving  it.” 

On  the  other  side  in  attractive 
red,  white  and  black  combination 
is  a  list  of  enclosures.  For  further 


dards  of  the  Yakima  Dailies.” 


This  is  on  the  right  track.  We 


information  vou  are  instructed  to  wouldn’t  change  a  bit  of  it. 
write  to  the  Personnel  Director  of  However,  Mr.  Jones  in  his 
the  newspapers,  and  a  postcard  ASNE  talk  suggested  that  ques- 
picture  of  the  plant  is  inserted  in  tions  about  wages  and  hours,  in 


slots  for  your  use. 


addition  to  working  conditions. 


The  enclosures  are  interesting,  should  also  be  answered.  He  said 
There  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  “it  should  explain  the  importance 
Morning  Herald  and  another  of  of  the  press,  its  responsibilities 
the  Daily  Republic  for  anyone  to  and  why  it  occasionally  fails.  It 
study.  should  tell  in  detail  how  a  good 


fliuii  mm 
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ifluuurn  ffiue  nunye  Linuiypc) 

Save  Time  and  Work  on  Big  Display  and  Heads 


Keyboarding  intricate  two-  and  three-line  work  on  a 
Model  35  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixer  is  quick  and 
easy.  No  time-consuming  saw  work  is  needed— just  a 
flip  of  a  lever  and  you’re  mixing  faces  from  adjacent 
magazines.  You  save  both  time  and  money. 

No  other  mixer  gives  you  such  a  big  main  magazine 
range.  Wide  90-channel  magazines  give  you  18  extra 
channels  to  keyboard  display  characters  through  nor¬ 
mal  24  pt.  to  36-pt.  condensed.  You  can  set  big  figures, 
special  characters  or  superior  figures  with  ease. 

Wide  72-channel  magazines  give  you  sizes  through  nor¬ 
mal  36  pt.  and  48-pt.  condensed.  Model  36,  with  its  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines,  sets  sizes  up  to  60-pt.  condensed. 

Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  the  many  ways  you  can  save  with  Modern 
Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers. 


One-Turn  Shift  - 
fastest  on  any  mixer  - 
permits  instant  shift¬ 
ing  of  magazines  on 
Modern  Wide  Range 
Model  35  Linotypes. 


LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Agen  icits:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dotlos,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  In  Conoda:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 

Set  in  Linotype  Comnn  and  Spartan  famitiee 


Printed  in  tJ.  S. 


NEWS  of  the  ROCKIES 

Columns  are  just  as  valid  a  unit  of  advertising  measurement  as 
agate  lines.  Columns  are  compared  with  other  columns  in  the  same 
newspaper,  our  short  columns  with  each  other,  the  evening 
newspaper’s  long  columns  with  each  other. 


SCRIPPSH OWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK.WorM.T*(*srainSni*Sun  COLUMBUS . Citizm 

CLEVKAND . Pr,„  CINaNNATI . fo$l 

PITTSBURGH . Prtu  KENTUCKY . Poif 

FRANOSCO.  •  •  •  •  •  Ntws  Covington  odilion,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timet  KNOXVILLE . Newi-SenHiwI 

Oanarol  Advertising  Department,  230  Perk  Avenue,  New  Yerk  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  Kockr  Mountain  Newt  EVANSVILLE . Prett 

BIRMINGHAM . Pott-Horald  HOUSTON . Prou 

MEMPHIS . Prou-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Prett 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Commorciol  Appool  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

WASHINGTON . Newt  EL  PASO . HeroW  Pot* 

Chicago  Sen  Frencitce  Detreit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  DoUat 


